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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following Lectures were delivered by M. Guizot, in the 
years 1828, 1829, and 1830, at the Old Sorbonne, now the 
seat of the Faculté des Lettres, of Paris, on alternate days 
with MM. Cousin and Villemain, a triad of lecturers whose 
brilliant exhibitions, the crowds which thronged their lecture 
rooms, and the stir they excited in the active and aspiring 
minds so numerous among the French youth, the future 
Listorian will commemorate as among the remarkable appear- 
ances of that important era. 

The first portion of these Lectures, those comprising the 
General History of Civilization in Europe, have already 
appeared amongst us; the Lectures on the History of Civili- 
zation in France are now for the first time introduced to 
English readers; a circumstance, from their high value, well 
calculated to surprise those who are not acquainted with the 
utter want of system in our adoption of the great productions 
of the continent; a want of system which has hitherto kept 
the English public in well-nigh total ignorance of the best 
works, of the best continental writers, and which it is one 
of the leading purposes of the European Liprary to ob- 
viate. Of these Lectures, it is most justly observed by the 
Edinburgh Review: “ there is a consistency, a coherence, a 
comprehensiveness, and, what the Germans would term, 
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many-sidedness, in the manner of M. Guizot’s fulfilment of his 
task, that manifests him one to whom the whole subject is 
familiar; that exhibits a full possession of the facts which have 
any important bearing upon his conclusions; and a deliberate- 
ness, a matureness, an entire absence of haste or crudity, in 
his explanations of historical phenomena, which give evi- 
dence of a general scheme so well wrought out and digested 
beforehand, that the labours of research and of thought 
necessary for the whole work seem to have been performed 
before any part was committed to paper.” ‘The same writer 
laments that a knowledge of M. Guizot’s writings is even 
now not a common possession in this country. It will be 
rendered such by the pages of the European Liprary. 


W. Hazuiry 


' The European Library in which this work first appeared was for the 
most part merged in Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
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On the 8th of April, 1794, three days after the bloody victory 
of Robespierre over Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and the men 
of the Committee of Clemency, the scaffold was prepared at 
Nimes for a distinguished advocate, who was also suspected 
of resistance to the will of the terrible triumvirate, and desola- 
tion had seated itself at the fireside of one of the worthiest 
families of the country. A woman, all tears, was beseeching 
God for strength to support a fearful blow; for the executioner 
at that moment was rendering her a widow, and her two 
children orphans. ‘The eldest of these, scarcely seven years 
old, already wore upon his contemplative countenance the 
stamp of precocious intellect. Misfortune is a species of hot- 
house; one grows rapidly within its influence. This child, 
who had no childhood, was Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot. 

Born a Protestant, on the 4th of October, 1787, under the 
sway of a legislation which refused to recognise the legal 
union of his parents and denied him a name and social rank, 
young Guizot saw the Revolution, with the same blow, restore 
him definitively to his rightful place in God’s world, and make 
him pay for the benefit by the blood of his father. If we 
designed to write anything more than a biography, perhaps 
we might find in this concurrence of circumstances the first 
germ of that antipathy which the statesman afterwards mani- 
fested, almost equally for absolute monarchies and for demo- 
cratic governments. 

After the fatal catastrophe just related, Madame Guizot 


! Chiefly from the Galerie des Contemporains TIilustres, 3rd edition 
Paris, 140. 
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left a city which was filled with such bitter recollections, and 
went to seek at Geneva consolation in the bosom of her 
family, and a solid education for her children. Young Guizot, 
placed at the gymnasium of Geneva, devoted his whole soul 
to study. Ilis first and only playthings were books; and 
at the end of four years, the advanced scholar was able to 
read in their respective languages the works of Thucydides 
and Demosthenes, of Cicero and Tacitus, of Dante and 
Alfieri, of Schiller and Goethe, of Gibbon and Shakespere. 
His last two years at college were especially consecrated to 
historical and philosophical studies. Philosophy, in particular, 
had powerful attractions for him. His mind, endowed by 
nature with an especial degree of logical strength, was quite 
at home, was peculiarly enabled to unfold and open in the 
little Genevese republic, which has preserved something of 
the learned and inflexible physiognomy of its patron, John 
Calvin. 

Having completed his collegiate studies with brilliant suc- 
cess, in 1805, M. Guizot proceeded to Paris to prepare himself 
for the bar. It is well known that the law schools had dis- 
appeared amid the revolutionary whirlwind. Several private 
establishments had been formed to supply the deficiency; but 
M. Guizot, not caring for an imperfect knowledge of the pro- 
fession, resolved upon mastering it in solitude. At once poor 
and proud, austere and ambitious, the young man found him- 
self cast into a world of intrigue, frivolity, and licentiousness, 
The period between the Directory and the Empire was a 
multiform, uncertain, dim epoch, like all periods of transition. 
Violently agitated by the revolutionary blast, the social 
current had not yet entirely resumed its course. Many of 
the ideas which had been hurled to the ground were again 
erect, but pale, enfeebled, tottering, and, as it were, stunned 
by the terrible blow which had prostrated them. Some 
superior minds were endeavouring to direct into a new path 
the society which was rising from its ruins; but the mass, 
long debarred from material enjoyments, only sought full use 
of the days of repose which they feared to see too soon ended. 
Hence that character of general over-excitement, that digso- 
luteness of morals which well nigh brought back the times 
of the Regency. 

The serious and rigid nature of the Genevese scholar 
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sufficed to preserve him from the contagion. ‘The first year 
of his residence at Paris was one of sadness and isolation. 
He fell back upon himself, like all men who, feeling them- 
selves strong, want the means of making essay of their 
strength. 

The following year he became attached as tutor to the 
household of M. Stapfer, minister for Switzerland at the 
French court, where he experienced almost paternal kindness, 
and had opened to him treasures of philosophical learning 
well calculated to direct and promote his intellectual develop- 
ment. This connexion gave him admission to the salon of 
M. Suard, where all the most distinguished minds of the 
epoch were wont to assemble, and where he saw for the first 
time the woman who was destined to exercise so noble and 
beneficial an influence over his whole life. 

The circumstance which brought about the marriage of M. 
Guizot was somewhat tinged with romance. Born of a dis- 
tinguished family, which had been ruined by the Revolution, 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan had found resources in an 
education as solid as varied, and, to support her family, had 
thrown herself into the trying career of journalism. At the 
period in question, she was editing the Publiciste. A serious 
malady, however, brought on by excess of toil, obliged her to 
interrupt labours so essential to the happiness, the existence 
of those she loved. Her situation threatened to become very 
critical; she was almost in despair, when one day she received 
an anonymous letter, entreating her to be tranquil, and offer- 
ing to discharge her task during the continuance of her ill- 
ness. The letter was accompanied by an article admirably 
written, the ideas and the style of which, by a refinement of 
delicacy, were exactly modelled upon her own. She accepted 
this article, published it, and regularly received a similar con 
tribution until her restoration to health. Profoundly affected 
by such kindness, she related the affair in the salon of M. 
Suard, exhausting her imagination in endeavours to discovet 
her unknown friend, and never thinking for a moment of a pale, 
serious young man, with whom she was scarcely acquainted, 
and who listened to her in silence, as she pursued her conjec- 
tures. Earnestly supplicated through the columns of the journal 
to reveal himself, the generous incognito at last went in per- 
son to receive the well merited thanks. It was the young man 
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just alluded to, and five years afterwards Mademoiselle de 
Meulan took the name of Madame Guizot. 

During the five years, M. Guizot was occupied with various 
literary labours. In 1809, he published his first work, the 
Dictionnaire des Synonyme, the introduction to which, a 
philosophical appreciation of the peculiar characteristics of the 
French language, displayed that spirit of precision and method 
which distinguishes M. Guizot. Next came the Ves des 
Poetes Francais ; then a translation of Gibbon, enriched with 
historical notes of the highest interest; and next, a translation 
of a work of Rehfus, Spain in 1808. 

All these works were produced before the author had 
reached the age of twenty-five, a fact from which the character 
of his mind may be judged. 

In 1812, his talents were sufficiently well known to induce 
M. de Fontanes to attach him to the university by appointing 
him assistant professor of history in the Faculty of Letters. 
Soon afterwards, he obtained complete possession of that Chair 
of Modern History, in connexion with which he has left such 
glorious recollections. There was formed his friendship with 
M. Royer-Collard, then professor of the history of philosophy 
—a friendship afterwards closely cemented by time. 

This first portion of M. Guizot’s life was exclusively 
literary. It has been attempted to make him out at this 
period an ardent legitimist, caballing and conspiring in secret 
to hasten the return of the Bourbons. We have discovered 
no fact that justifies the assertion. By his wife, by his literary 
relations, and by his tastes, he belonged, it is true, to a certain 
ciass, who retained, amid the roughness of the empire, tradi- 
tious of the elegance and good taste of the aristocracy of the 
previous age. A sort of philosophical varnish was very much 
in fashion among the literati of that class, whom Napoleon 
used to denominate zdéologists. They ideologized, in truth, a 
great deal; but they had little to do with politics. And it is 
well known, moreover, that it was requisite for the pen of the 
Chantre des Martyrs to devote itself entirely to the task of 
reviving the well nigh forgotten memory of the Bourbons in 
the heart of a generation which had not beheld their fall. 

_ The events of 1814 found M. Guizot in his native town of 
Nimes, whither he had gone to visit his mother after a long 
separation. On his return, the young prefessor was indebted 
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to the active friendship of Royer-Collard for his selection by 
the Abbé de Montesquiou, then Minister of the Interior, to 
fill the post of Secretary-General in his department. This was 
the first step of M. Guizot in the path of politics. Although 
he was placed in a secondary position, his great abilities 
exerted a considerable influence upon the administrative 
measures of the time. The partisans of the liberal caus¢ 
reproached him especially with having, in conjunction with 
Royer-Collard, prepared that severe law against the press 
which was presented to the Chambers of 1814 by M. de 
Montesquiou, and also with having taken a seat in the com: 
mittee of censorship, by the side of M. de Frayssinous. On 
the other hand, the ultra-royalist faction was indignant at 
hearing an insignificant plebeian, a professor, a protestant, 
employed in affairs of state, with a court abbé, talk of con 
stitutional equilibrium, of balance of powers; to see him 
endeavouring to conciliate monarchical ideas with the new 
interests created by the Revolution. In the eyes of the one 
party, he did too little, in the eyes of the other, tco much; 
Napoleon’s return from Elba released him from his difficult 
position. After the departure of the Bourbons, he resumed 
his functions in the Faculty of Letters; and two months 
after, when the fall of the emperor became evident to all, he 
was charged by the constitutional royalists with a mission to 
Ghent, to plead the cause of the Charter before Louis X VIIL., 
and to insist upon the absolute necessity of keeping M. de 
Blacas, the chief of the old regime party, from all participa- 
tion in affairs. This is the statement of the affair given by 
his friends, and what seems to prove that it was in fact the 
object of M. Guizot’s mission, is, that a month afterwards, on 
his return into France, the king dismissed M. de Blacas, and 
published the proclamation of Cambrai, in which he acknow- 
ledged the faults of his government, and added new guaran- 
tees to the Charter. 

Every one knows what violent storms agitated the Chamber 
of 1815, composed of the most heterogeneous elements, and 
wherein the majority, more royalist than the king himself, 
constantly opposed every measure calculated to reconcile the 
country to the dynasty of the Bourbons. To say that 
M. Guizot then filled the office of Secretary-General, in the 
Jepartment of justice under the Marquis de Barbé-Martois, 
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is to say that, whilst he conceded much, too much, perhaps, 
to the demands of the victorious party, he endeavoured to 
arrest, as far as he could, the encroaching spirit of the parti- 
sans of absolute royalty. His first political pamphlet, Du 
Gouvernement Representatif, et de [ Etat actuel de la France, 
which he published in refutation of a work by M. de Vitrolles. 
gave the criterion of his governmental ideas, and piaced him 
in the ranks of the constitutional royalist minority, represented 
in the Chamber by Messrs. Royer-Collard, Pasquier, Camille 
Jourdain, and de Serres. It was about this epoch, after the 
victory of the moderate party, the dissolution of the Chamber 
of 1815, and the accession cf the ministry of the Duke De- 
cazes, that a new word was introduced into the political lan- 
guage of France. It has not been consecrated by the diction- 
ary of the French Academy, for want, perhaps, of ability to 
give it a precise definition; but it appears to us desirable to 
furnish, if not its signification (which would be a difficult 
matter), at least its history. 

It is well known that prior to 1789, the Doctrinaires were 
an educational body. M. Royer-Collard had been educated 
in a college of Doctrinaires, and in the debates of the Chamber 
his logical and lofty understanding always impelling him to 
sum up the question in a dogmatical form, the word doctrine 
was often upon his lips, so that one day a wag of the royalist 
majority cried out, Voila bien les doctrinaires! 'The phrase 
took, and remained as a definition, if not clear, at all events 
absolute, of the political fraction directed by Royer-Collard. 

Let us now explain the origin of that famous canapé de la 
doctrine, which awakens ideas as vague as the divan of the 
Sublime Porte. One day, Count Beugnot, a doctrinarre, 
was asked to enumerate the forces of his party. ‘ Our 
party,” he replied, “ could all be accommodated on this canapé 
(sofa).” ‘This phrase also was successful, and the changes were 
rung on it to such a degree that the multitude came to regard 
the docirinaires as a collection of individuals, half-jesuits, 
half-epicureans, seated like Turks, upon downy cushions, and 
pedantically discoursing about public affairs, 

The reac tion consequent upon the assassination of the Duke 
de Berri is not yet forgotten. The Decazes ministry fell, and 
the firmest supporters of the constitutional party were driven 
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from office. Messrs. Royer-Collard, Camille Jourdain, and de 
Barante left the council of state; M. Guizot accompanied 
them, and from that moment until the accession of the Mar- 
tignac cabinet, of 1828, his political life was an incessant 
struggle against the administration of Villéle. Whilst the 
national interests of France had eloquent defenders in the 
Chambers, M. Guizot, who was still too young to be per- 
mitted to ascend the tribune, sustained the same cause in 
writings, the success of which was universal. We cannot 
here analyze the entire series of the occasional productions of 
M. Guizot from 1820 to 1822. In one he defends the system 
of the Duke Decazes, trampled upon as revolutionary by the 
counter revolution; in another he investigates the cause of 
those daily conspiracies which appear to him to be insidiously 
provoked by the agents of government for the overthrow of 
constitutional institutions. Elsewhere, in his work, entitled 
La Peine de Mort Matiére Politique, without pretending 
to erase completely from our laws the punishment of death, 
even for political crimes, he demonstrates, in a grave and 
elevated style, that power has a deep interest in keeping 
within its scabbard the terrible weapon which transforms 
into persecutors those who brandish it, and into martyrs those 
whom it smites. 

Among these political lucubrations, there is one which 
strikes us as worthy, in many respects, of special mention. 
In his treatise upon Des Moyens d’ Opposition et de Gou- 
vernement dans [Etat actuel de la France, published in 
1821, M. Guizot completely lays bare the nature of his 
political individuality, and furnishes both an explanation of 
his past, and the secret of his future career. It was not an 
o1dinary opposition, that of M. Guizot. He defends the 
public liberties, but he defends them in his own way, whicl 
is not that of all the world. He may be said to march alone 
in his path, and if he is severe towards the men whom he 
combats, he is not less so towards those who are fighting 
with him. 

In his view, the capital crime of the Villéle ministry was 
not the abuse of power in itself, but rather the consequences of 
that abuse which placed in peril the principle of authority by 


exp sing it to a fatal conflict. 
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Unlike other polemical writings, wnich are usually altos 
gether negative and dissolving, those of M. Guizot are 
eminently affirmative, governmental, and constituent. When 
the word right comes from his pen, you may be sure that the 
word duty is not far off; and never does he put his finger on 
an evil withvut indicating at once what seems to him a 
remedy. 

At the height of ..3 strife with the ministry, M. Guizot 
was engaged in developing, from his professional chair, amid 
¢he applause of a youthful and numerous audience, the va- 
rious phases of representative government in Europe, since 
the fall of the Roman empire, in the course of lectures given 
in the following pages. The minister revenged himself upon 
the professor for the assaults of the publicist: the lectures were 
interdicted in 1825. Retiring into private life, after having 
gassed through high political functions, M. Guizot was still 
poor; but his pen remained to him. Renouncing the in- 
flammatory questions of the moment, he undertook a series 
of great historical works, which the biographer may confi- 
dently praise; for his merits as an historian have never been 
denied. ‘Then were successively published, the Collection des 
Memosres relatifs a la Revolution d' Angleterre; the Histoire 
de la Revolution d Angleterre, en 1640; which forms one of 
the previous volumes of the European Library; a Collection 
des Memoires relatifs al’ Histoire de France ; and, finally, Essais 
sur P Histoire de France, a work by which he carried light 
into the dark recesses of the national origin. At the same 
time he presented the public with historical essays upon 
Shakespere and upon Calvin, a revised translation of the works 
of the great English dramatist, and a considerable number of 
political articles of a high order in the Revue Francaise. 

In 1827, death deprived him of the companion of his 
iabours—that beloved wife, whose lofty intelligence and 
moral strength had sustained him amid the agitations of his 
career. It was sad, though calm, philosophical, Christian, that 

parting scene between the husband and the dying wife, and 
their young son, soon about to follow his mother to the tomb. 
Toougn born and bred a catholic, Madame Guizot had just 
before this joined the faith of her husband; that husband 
now soothed the last moments of his beloved partner by 
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reading to her, in his grave, solemn, impressive tones, one of 
the finest productions of Bossuet, his funeral oration upon the 
Queen of England.! 

Some time afterwards, M. Guizot became one of the most 
active members of the society Aide-toi, le ciel taidera, the 
object of which was to defend, in all legal modes, the free- 
dom of elections against the influence. of power. The 
Villéle ministry fell, and that of Martignac restored M. Gui- 
zot to his professorial chair and to the circle of admiring 
students, whom he proceeded to delight with his lectures on 
the History of Civilization in France. A short time after 
the formation of the Polignac cabinet, he was elected deputy 
for Lisieux, and voted for the address of the 221, adding to 
his vote these words: “Truth has already trouble enough in 
penetrating to the council of kings; let us not send it there pale 
and feeble; let it be no more possible to mistake it than to 
doubt the loyalty of our sentiments.” He wished to oblige 
power to live, but power was determined to die. On the 
26th of July he returned from Nimes to Paris; on the 
27th he drew up the protest of the deputies against the ordi- 
nances—a protest more respectful than hostile, manifesting a 
conservative spirit, dreading rather than desiring a revolu- 
tion. Power deemed it seditious; the people pronounced it 
feeble and timid: events proved the people were right. - 

In the meeting at M. Lafitte’s, on the 29th, when all minds 
were intoxicated with triumph, M. Guizot, ever exclusively 
occupied with the immediate necessity of regulating the re- 
volution, rose and insisted upon the urgency of at once con- 
stituting a municipal commission whose especial duty should 
be the re-establishment and maintenance of order. On the 
30th, this commission appointed him provisional minister of 
public instruction; on the 31st, he read in the chamber the 
proclamation conferring the lieutenant-generalship of the 
kingdom on the Duke of Orleans. During the period pre- 
ceding the ceremony of the 9th of August, he was busied with 
the general recomposition of the administration of public 
affairs, and the revision of the charter, his organizing activity 


1M. Guizot, mn 1828, married Mademoiselle Eliza Dillon, the niece cf 
his first wife, according, it is said, to the earnest entreaties of the latter 
previous to her death. 
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having caused him to be transferred to the then most difficult 
post, the ministry of the interior. In a few days, seventy-six 
prefects, one hundred and seventy-six sub-prefects, thirty- 
eight secretariesegeneral, were removed and replaced. In the 
draft of the new charter, he endeavoured, but without success, 
to lower to twenty-five years the age required for eligibility 
as a representative. 

The first ministry of July, formed in a moment of enthu- — 
siasm, was as ephemeral as the excitement of the three days. 
Personal differences, for a time effaced by great events and a 
common interest, re-appeared more marked than ever, when 
it became necessary to consolidate the work so rapidly effected 
The impulse was still too strong, too near its source, to be 
guided. The principle of order was compelled to yield to that 
of liberty; M. Guizot retired. 

The history of the Lafitte cabinet is well known. After 
its dissolution on the 13th of March, the conservative element, 
at first trampled under foot, raised itself erect, potent, impe- 
rious, in the person of Casimir Perier. For the first time since 
July, a compact, resolute and durable majority was formed in 
the Chambers. This governmental army, hitherto undisci- 
plined and confused, was divided into three distinct corps, 
manceuvring with unanimity and harmony, under the orders 
of the fiery minister—the left wing, composed of a goodly 
fraction of the old liberal opposition of the Restoration, was 
commanded by M. Thiers, the brilliant deserter from the camp 
of M. Lafitte; the right wing, formed of the old constitutional 
monarchists, marched under the banner of M. Guizot, the man 
of inflexible and conservative will; as to the centre, an aggre- 
gation of the undecided and wavering of all sides, it was asto- 
nished to find for the first time in M. Dupin, the most eccen:: 
tric and restive of men, a chief obedient to the word of com: 
mand and eager for the fray. 

Supported by this triple phalanx, the ministry of the 13th 
was able to make head against opposition in the Chambers, 
to overcome insurrection in the streets, force the gates of 
Ancona, and consolidate the system established in July by 
rescuing it from the exaggeration of its principle. 

After the death of Casimir Périer, his captains for some 
time disputed among themselves the command; M. Thiers 
and M. Guizot shook hands, and the cabinet of the llth of 
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October, 1832 was formed. Upon the proceedings of their 
administration, M. Guizot exercised a sustained and often 
_ preponderant influence. 

Whatever may be thought of their acts, there was one 
exclusively appertaining to the department of M. Guizot— 
that of public instruction—so glorious, that all parties, the 
most hostile to the man, have emblazoned it with unqualified 
approbation. The great and noble law of the 28th of June, 
1833, as to primary instruction, conceived, prepared, sustained 
and executed by M. Guizot, will ever remain one of the 
grandest creations of our time: the principle of popular 
education, adopted and proclaimed by the Revolution of ’89, 
but arrested by the social tumults of the last fifty years, 
at last received its full development beneath the auspices 
of M. Guizot. Eleven thousand parishes, that is to say, one- 
fourth of France, previously destitute of that primary in- 
struction which makes the honest man and the good citizen, 
have seen erected by the side of the humble parish church, 
the modest school-house, where the children of the poor 
resort for knowledge, that other bread of the soul which is to 
support them through the rough trials of life. Volumes 
might be formed of the detailed instructions addressed by 
M. Guizot, in reference to this law, to prefects, rectors, 
mayors, and committees of examination; they are models of 
precision and clearness. The finest of these productions is 
undoubtedly the circular to the teachers of the parishes. In 
its few pages there is, perhaps, as much true eloquence, as 
much poetry of style and of thought, as in the most admirable 
works of the epoch. With what touching familiarity does 
the minister stretch forth his hand to the poor, obscure village 
preceptor! how he elevates him in the eyes of all, and espe- 
cially in his own! how he fills him with the importance of 
his mission! He is almost his friend, his colleague, his 
equal! For both are striving, each in his sphere, to secure 
the repose and glory of the country. And then with what 
paternal solicitude does the statesman, from the recesses of 
his cabinet, enter into the most insignificant details of the 
relations of the teacher with children, parents, the mayor, and 
the curate! “No sectarian or party spirit,” he exclaims, “1 
your school; the teacher must rise above the fleeting quarrels 
which agitate society! Faith in Providence, the sanctity of 
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duty, submission to parental authority, respect for the laws, 
the prince, the rights of all, such are the sentiments he must 
seek to develop.” Can there be anything more affecting 
than the following simple picture of the painful duties of the 
tercher and the consolations he must find within himself: 
“ There is no fortune to be made, there is little renown to be 
gained in the painful obligations which the teacher fulfils. 
Destined to see his life pass away in a monotonous occupa- 
tion, sometimes even to experience the injustice or ingra- 
titude of ignorance, he would often be saddened, and perhaps 
would succumb, if he derived courage and strength from no 
other sources then the prospect of immediate or merely per- 
sonal reward. He must be sustained and animated by a 
profound sense of the moral importance of his labours; the 
grave happiness of having served his fellow-creatures, and ob- 
scurely contributed to the public welfare, must be his compen- 
sition, and this his conscience alone can give. Itis his glory 
not to aspire to aught beyond his obscure and laborious con- 
dition, to exhaust himself in sacrifices scarcely noticed by 
those whom they benefit, to toil, in short, for man, and to 
expect his recompence only from God.” 

Couple these pages of patriarchal gentleness with the 
pitiless language of M. Guizot in presence of a revolt; hear- 
him thundering from the tribune against the wicked tail of 
the Revolution ; behold him reading Bossuet to his dying wife, 
or throwing with stoic hand the first piece of earth on the 
coffin of his son; and say, if there be not something strange, 
crand, immense, in this individuality, in which we find at 
onee the fiery zeal of Luther, the unctuous mildness of 
Melancthon, the impassibility of Epictetus, the simple kindli- 
ness of Fenelon, and the inflexible severity of Richelieu. 

After an existence of four years, the cabinet of the 1]th 
of October was dissolved by two causes, one external, the 
other internal. The public perils at an end, it was deemed 
too repressive by the Chambers; the majority which had 
supported it was enfeebled and dislocated, whilst dissensions 
broke out in its councils between M. Guizot and M. Thiers. 
The former retired, but did not enter into open hostilities 
a the formation of the Molé ministry, on the 15th of 
ioae eee 
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every side for support, and advancing, in reality, towards 
no object; which tampers with, foments, aggravates that un- 
certainty of men’s minds, that relaxation of heart, that want 
of faith, consistency, perseverance, energy, which cause dis- 
quiet to the country, and weakness to power.” ‘To fortify 
power, M. Guizot threw himself into the coalition. Many 
think that he failed in his purpose. We will not decide the ques- 
tion; itis certain that the governmental car was for an instant 
stopped, and the cause dear to M. Guizot brought into peril. 

Called upon by the Soult ministry of May 12, 1839, to 
replace Marshal Sebastiani, as the representative of France at 
the court of St. James’s, retained in that oftice by the 
ministry of the 1st March following, and charged with the 
defence of the interests of France, in the stormy question of 
the East, M. Guizot appeared at first in London under the 
most favourable auspices. His literary reputation, his calm, 
grave dignity, his thorough knowledge of English manners, 
language, and literature, his protestantism, all these features 
combined to conciliate for him the suffrages of the haughtiest 
and most fastidious of all aristocracies. His society was 
universally sought; no French ambassador, since Chateau- 
briand, had created so great a sensation. At the Foreign 
office, too, everything seemed to be smoothed for him, and 
arrangements of a satisfactory nature appeared to be on the 
eve of completion, when the Syrian insurrection broke out, 
and M. Guizot’s position was changed. 

The results of the treaty of the 15th July are well known; 
there is no need for us to go into a detail of the circum- 
stances under which the ministry of the Ist March fell, and 
M. Guizo+ was called upon to form the Soult-Guizot cabinet 
of the 29th Oct. 1840, himself accepting the office of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, which he has ever since retained. 

M. Guizot may be considered in four points of view—as a 
private individual, as a writer, as an historian, as an orator 
and politician. 

The virtue of the man has never been called in question. 
* The morals of M. Guizot,” says one of his most violent 
political foes, “are rigid, and pure, and he is worthy, by the 
lofty virtue of his life and sentiments, of the esteem of all 
good men.” 

As a writer, his style is one that may be recognised amoag 
a thousand. With his pen in his hand, he takes a firm, 
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decided tone, goes straight to his object, is not exempt from 
a species of stiffness, and particularly affects abstract termin- 
ology; the form in which he envelopes his thoughts is a little 
obscure, but the thought is so clear, so brilliant, that it always 
shines through. 

Asan historian, he has rendered eminent service to science, 
He is one of the chiefs of that modern historical school 
which has taught us to emerge from the present to go and 
examine the past, and no longer to measure the men and 
things of former times by our standards of to-day. 

As an orator, his manner is dignified and severe. Small 
and frail in person, he is lofty and proud in bearing; his voice 
is imposing and sonorous; his language, whether calm or 
vehement, is always pure and chastened; it has more energy 
than grace, it convinces rather than moves. When he ascends 
the tribune, friends and enemies all open their ears; there is 
no more talking, little coughing, and nobody goes to sleep. 

Much has been said of the political versatility of M. Guizot, 
of his sudden changes, of his former opposition and his 
present servility; but, from his words, his writings, and his 
acts at every epoch, we have derived the profound conviction, 
that, save a few trifling exceptions of detail, his general and 
distinctive characteristic as a politician is tenacity and con- 
sistency; such as he was under the Decazes ministry, or in 
the opposition to Villéle, such he appears to us to be now. 
Let us explain our idea without flattery and without enmity. 

Providence has imposed upon society an eternal problem, 
the solution of which it has reserved to itself. There has 
been, and there always will be, a conflict between two oppo- 
site principles, r7ght and duty, power and liberty. In presence 
of these two hostile elements, which the eminent minds of all 
ages have essayed to conciliate, no one can remain perfectly 
calm, perfectly impartial. Mathematical truths belong to the 
head; people do not become excited about them; political 
truths act upon both the head and the heart; and no one 
can guard himself from an involuntary movement of attrac- 
tion or repulsion in relation to them, according to his na- 
ture, to the bent of his mind, to his individuality. Some 
are especially inclined to liberty, others are more disposed to 
power; some would play the minister, others the tribune; 
these have the instinct of authority, those the sentiment 
of independence. Now, M. Guuzot is essentially one of the 
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latter; his is an elevated and progressive intellect, but 
domineering by nature, and governmental by conviction. 
In his eyes, the France of our day, founded upon two great 
victories of the principle of liberty, is naturally prone to 
abuse its triumph, and of the two elements equally necessary 
for social life, the feeblest at present, the vanquished one, is 
power. 

Setting out from this idea, M. Guizot seeks to re-establish 
the equilibrium between the two bases of the edifice, giving 
to the one what the other has too much of, and combining 
this arrangement of forces within certain limits, with certain 
measures, the details of which are too long and too compli- 
cated to be gone into here. 

If we read with attention the political writings of M. 
Guizot, during the period of the Restoration, we shall soon 
discover, through all his attacks upon the agents of power, 
a real sympathy for power itself. Legitimacy exaggerates its 
rights. Pushed on by imprudent friends and insidious 
enemies, it drives full sail upon a rock: from the heigh 
where he has placed himself, M. Guizot sees the danger 
rebukes those who manage the vessel, and even after it has 
struck, continues to exclaim, ‘“ Bout ship!” 

The Revolution of July discomposed, perhaps, for an 
instant, but did not discourage M. Guizot; thus, on the 29th, 
when the principle which is the object of his solicitude had fallen 
beneath the popular assault, we behold him earnest to raise it 
by degrees, and revive its strength, and at length urging it 
boldly in the direction which he wished it to take before its fall. 

What, in short is M. Guizot? 

He is, above all, a man of power and of government, and 
at the same time the most independent of men—submissive 
to the yoke of self-imposed principles, but bearing his head 
erect in all questions as to persons; a politician of great 
worth, and estimating himself at that worth; more convinced 
than enthusiastic; more proud of the approbation of his 
conscience than of the homage of the crowd; gifted in a 
supreme degree with that strength of will and perseverance 
which make the statesman, a mortal foe to all that resembles 
disorder, and capable, if things were to come to their worst, 
of throwing himself, without hesitation, into the arms of 
despotism, which he does not love, rather than undergo the 
anarchy which he abhars 
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[M. Guizot’s history, since the above sketch was written, 
in 1840, includes his career as minister of Louis Philippe, 
ending with the Revolution of 1848, which dethroned that 
king and drove him and his minister into exile in England. 
M. Guizot’s story, indeed, from 1840 to 1848 is simply that 
of France itself. 

Soon after the establishment of the Second Empire in 
1851, M. Guizot ventured to return to France ; and thence- 
forward, having settled himself down upon his estate at Val 
Richer, in Normandy, he devoted himself exclusively to 
literature, and to the concerns of the French Protestant 
Church, of which to the day of his death he was looked up 
to as the head. Many additional works, and many con- 
tributions to the journals and reviews, emanated from the 
pen of the retired statesman, including his Memoirs, the 
History of Oliver Cromwell, Meditations on Christianity, ete. 

M. Guizot died at Val Richer on September 12th, 1874, 
and was buried in the neighbouring cemetery of St. Ouen 
le Pin, the Vicomte d’Harcourt, representing the French 
Republic, the Duc de Broglie, and Dean Stanley being 
among the crowd of eminent personages attending his 
funeral. ] 
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GENTLEMEN, 

I am deeply affected by the reception you give me, and 
which, you will permit me to say, I accept as a pledge of the 
sympathy which has not ceased to exist between us, notwith- 
standing so long a separation—Alas! I speak as though you, 
whom I see around me, were the same who, seven years ago, 
used to assemble within these walls, to participate in my then 
labours; because I myself am here again, it seems as if all my 
former hearers should be here also; whereas, since that period, 
a change, a mighty change, has come over all things. Seven 
years ago we repaired hither depressed with anxious doubts 
and fears, weighed down with sad thoughts and anticipations; 
we saw ourselves surrounded with difficulty and danger; we 


felt ourselves dragged on towards an evil which we essayed to 
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avert by calm, grave, cautious reserve, but in vain. Now, we 
meet together, full of confidence and hope, the heart at peace 
thought free. There is but one way in which we can worthily 
manifest our gratitude for this happy change; it is by bringing 
to our present meetings, our new studies, the same calm tran- 
quillity of mind, the same firm purpose, which guided our 
conduct when, seven years ago, we looked, from day to day, 
to have our studies placed under rigorous supervision, or, 
indeed, to be arbitrarily suspended. Good fortune is delicate, 
frail, uncertain; we must keep measures with hope as with 
fear; convalescence requires well nigh the same care, the 
same caution, as the approaches of illness. ‘This care, this 
caution, this moderation, I am sure you will exhibit. The 
same sympathy, the same intimate conformity of opinions, of 
sentiments, of ideas, which united us in times of difficulty and 
danger, and which at least saved us from grave faults, will 
equally unite us in more auspicious days, and enable us to 
gather all their fruits. I rely with confidence upon your co- 
operation, and I need nothing more. 

The time between this our first meeting and the close of 
the year is very limited; that which I myself have had, 
wherein to meditate upon the Lectures I am about to deliver, 
lias been infinitely more limited still. One great point, 
therefore, was the selection of a subject, the consideration ot’ 
which might best be brought within the bounds of the few 
months which remain to us of this year, within that of the 
few days I have had for preparation; and it appeared to me, 
that a general review of the modern history of Europe, con-' 
sidered with reference to the development of civilization—a 
general sketch, in fact, of the history of European civilization, 
of its origin, its progress, its aim, its character, might suitably 
occupy the time at our disposal. This, accordingly, is the 
subject of which I propose to treat. 

I have used the term European civilization, because it is 
evident that there is an European civilization; that a certain 
unity pervades the civilization of the various European states; 
that, notwithstanding infinite diversities of time, place, and 
circumstance, this civilization takes its first rise in facts 
almost wholly similar, proceeds everywhere upon the same 
principles, and tends to produce well nigh everywhere analo« 
gous results. There is, then, an European civilization, and it 
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is to the subject of this aggregate civilization that I will 
request your attention. 

Again, it is evident that this civilization cannot be traced 
back, that its history cannot be derived from the history of 
any single European state. If, on the one hand, it is mani- 
festly characterized by brevity, on the other, its variety is no 
less prodigious; it has not developed itself with complete- 
ness, in any one particular country. The features of its phy- 
siognomy are wide-spread; we must seek the elements cf its 
history, now in France, now in England, now in Germany, 
now in Spain. 

We of France occupy a favourable position for pursuing 
the study of European civilization. Flattery of individuals, 
even of our country, should be at all times avoided: it is 
without vanity, I think, we may say that France has been 
the centre, the focus of European civilization. I do not pre- 
tend, it were monstrous to do so, that she has always, and 
in every direction, marched at the head of nations. Az dif- 
ferent epochs, Italy has taken the lead of her, in the arts; 
England, in political institutions; and there may be other 
respects under which, at particular periods, other European. 
nations have manifested a superiority to her; but it is im- 
possible to deny, that whenever France has seen herself thus 
outstripped in the career of civilization, she has called up fresh 
vigour, has sprung forward with a new impulse, and has soon 
found herself abreast with, or in advance of, all the rest. And 
not only has this been the peculiar fortune of France, but wa 
have seen that when the civilizing ideas and institutions which 
have taken their rise in other lands, have sought to extend 
their sphere, to become fertile and general, to operate for the 
common benefit of European civilization, they have been 
necessitated to undergo, to a certain extent, a new preparation 
in France; and it has been from France, as from a second 
native country, that they have gone forth to the conquest of 
Europe. There is scarcely any great idea, any great prin- 
ciple of civilization, which, prior to its diffusion, has not 
passed in this way through France. 

And for this reason: there is in the French character some- 
thing sociable, something sympathetic, something which nakes 
its way with greater facility and effect than does the national 
genius of any other people; whether from our language, 
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whether from the turn of our mind, of our manners, certain it 
is that our ideas are more popular than those of other people, 
present themselves more clearly and intelligibly to the masses, 
and penetrate among them more readily; ina word, perspi- 
cuity, sociability, sympathy, are the peculiar characteristics of 
France, of her civilization, and it is these qualities which 
rendered her eminently fit to march at the very head of 
European civilization. 

In entering, therefore, upon the study of th's great fact, 
it is no arbitrary or conventional choice to take France as the 
centre of this study; we must needs do so if we would place 
ourselves, as it were, in the very heart of civilization, in the 
very heart of the fact we are about to consider. 

J use the term fact, and I do so purposely; civilization is 
a fact like any other—a fact susceptible, like any other, cf 
being studied, described, narrated. 

For some time past, there has been much talk of the neces- 
rity of limiting history to the narration of facts: nothing can 
he more just; but we must always bear in mind that there 
are far more facts to narrate, and that the facts themselves 
are far more various in their nature, than people are at first 
disposed to believe; there are material, visible facts, such as 
wars, battles, the official acts of governments; there are 
moral facts, none the less real that they do not appear on the 
surface; there are individual facts which have denominations 
of their own; there are general facts, without any particular 
designation, to which it is impossible to assign any precise 
date, which it is impossible to bring within strict limits, but 
which are yet no less facts than the rest, historical facts, facts 
which we cannot exclude from history without mutilating 
history. 

The very portion of history which we are accustomed to 
call its philosophy, the relation of events to each other, the 
connexion which unites them, their causes and their effects, — 
these are all facts, these are all history, just as much as the 
narratives of battles, and of other material and visible events. 
Facts of this class it is doubtless more difficult to disentangle 
and explain; we are more liable to error in giving an account 
of them, and it is no easy thing to give them life and anima- 
tion, to exhibit them in clear and vivid colours; but this 
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d2iculty in no degree changes their nature; they are none 
the less an essential element of history. 

Civilization is one of these facts; a general, hidden, com- 
plex fact; very difficult, I allow, to describe, to relate, but 
which none the less for that exists, which, none the less for 
that, has a right to be described and related. We may raise 
as to this fact a great number of questions; we may ask, it 
has been asked, whether it is a good or an evil? Some bit- 
terly deplore it; others rejoice at it. We may ask, whether 
it is an universal fact, whether there is an universal civiliza- 
tion of the human species, a destiny of humanity; whether 
the nations have handed down from age to age, something 
which has never been lost, which must increase, form a larger 
and larger mass, and thus pass on to the end of time? For 
my own part, I am convinced that there is, in reality, a general 
destiny of humanity, a transmission of the aggregate of civili- 
zation; and, consequently, an universal history of civilization 
to be written. But without raising questic.., so great, so 
difficult to solve, if we restrict ourselves to a definite limit of 
time and space, if we confine ourselves to the history of a 
certain number of centuries, of a certain people, it is evident 
that within these bounds, civilization is a fact which can be 
described, related—which is history. Iwill at once add, that 
this history is the greatest of all, that it includes all. 

And, indeed, does it not seem to yourselves that the fact 
civilization is the fact par excellence—the general and defini- 
tive fact, in which all the others terminate, into which they all 
resolve themselves? Take all the facts which compose the his- 
tory of a nation, and which we are accustomed to regard as the 
elements of its life; take its institutions, its commerce, its in- 
dustry, its wars, all the details of its government: when we 
would consider these facts in their aggregate, in their con- 
nexion, when we would estimate them, judge them, we ask 
in what they have contributed to the civilization of that 
nation, what part they have taken in it, what influence they 
have exercised over it. It is in this way that we not only 
form a complete idea of them, but measure and appreciate 
their true value; they are, as it were, rivers, of which we ask 
what quantity of water it is they contribute to the ocean? 
For civilization is a sort of ocean, constituting the wealth of 
a people, and on whose bosom all the elements of the life of 
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that people, all the powers supporting its existence, assemble 
and unite. This is so true, that even facts, which from their 
nature are odious, pernicious, which weigh painfully upon 
nations, despotism, for example, and anarchy, if they have 
contributed in some way to civilization, if they have enabled 
it to make an onward stride, up to a certain point we par- 
don them, we overlook their wrongs, their evil nature; in a 
word, wherever we recognise civilization, whatever the facts 
which have created it, we are tempted to forget the price it 
has cost. 

There are, moreover, facts which, properly speaking, we 
cannot call social; individual facts, which seem to interest the 
human soul rather than the public life: such are religious 
creeds and philosophical ideas, sciences, letters, arts. ‘These 
facts appear to address themselves to man with a view to his 
moral perfection, his intellectual gratification; to have for 
their object his internal amelioration, his mental pleasure, 
rather than his social condition. But, here again, it is with 
reference to civilization that these very facts are often consi- 
dered, and claim to be considered. 

At all times, in all countries, religion has assumed the 
glory of having civilized the people; sciences, letters, arts, 
all the intellectual and moral pleasures, have claimed a share 
in this glory; and we have deemed it a praise and an honour 
to them, when we have recognised this claim on their part. 
Thus, facts the most important and sublime in themselves, 
independently of all external result, and simply in their rela- 
tions with the soul of man, increase in importance, rise in 
sublimity from their affinity with civilization. Such is the 
value of this general fact, that it gives value to everything it 
touches. And not only does it give value; there are even 
occasions when the facts of which we speak, religious creeds, 
philosophical ideas, letters, arts, are especially considered and 
judged of with reference to their influence upon civilization; 
an influence which becomes, up to a certain point and during 
a certain time, the conclusive measure of their merit, of their 
value. ; 

What, then, I will ask, before undertaking its history, 
what, considered only in itself, what is this so grave, so vast, 


80 precious fact, which seems the sum, the expression of the 
whole life of nations? 
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I shall take care here not to fall into pure philosophy; not 
to lay down some ratiocinative principle, and then deduce 
from it the nature of civilization as a result; there would be 
many chances of error in this method. And here, again, we 
have a fact to verify and describe. 

For a long period, and in many countries, the word civiliza- 
tion has been in use; people have attached to the word ideas 
more or less clear, more or less comprehensive; but there it 
is in use, and those who use it, attach some meaning or other 
to it. It is the general, human, popular meaning of this word 
that we must study. There is almost always in the usual 
acceptation of the most general terms, more accuracy than in 
the definitions, apparently more strict, moré precise, of 
science. It is common sense which gives to words their ordi- 
nary signification, and common sense is the characteristic of 
humanity. The ordinary signification of a word is formed 
by gradual progress, and in the constant presence of facts; so 
that when a fact presents itself which seems to come within 
the meaning of a known term, it is received into it, as it were, 
naturally; the signification of the term extends itself, expands, 
and by degrees, the various facts, the various ideas which 
from the nature of the things themselves men should include 
under this word, are included. 

When the meaning of a word, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined by science, this determination, the work of one indi- 
vidual, or of a small number of individuals, takes place under 
the influence of some particular fact which has struck upon 
the mind. Thus scientific definitions are, in general, much 
more narrow, and, hence, much less accurate, much less true, 
at bottom, than the popular meanings of the terms. In 
studying as a fact the meaning of the word civilization, in 
investigating all the ideas which are comprised within it, 
according to the common sense of mankind, we shall make a 
much greater progress towards a knowledge of the fact itself, 
than by attempting to give it ourselves a scientific definition, 
however more clear and precise the latter might appear at 
first. 

I will commence this investigation by endeavouring to 
place before you some hypotheses: I will describe a certain 
number of states of society, and we will then inquire whether 
general instinct would recognise in them the condition of 
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a people civilising itself; whether we recognise in them the 
meaning which mankind attaches to the word civilization? 

First, suppose a people whose external life is easy, 1s full 
of physical comfort; they pay few taxes, they are free from 
suffering ; justice is well administered in their private relations 
——in aword, material existence is for them altogether happy, 
and happily regulated. But at the same time, the intellectual 
and moral existence of this people is studiously kept in a 
state of torpor and inactivity; of, I will not say, oppression, 
for they do not understand the feeling, but of compression. 
We are not without instances of this state of things. There 
has been a great number of small aristocratic republics in 
which the people have been thus treated like flocks of sheep, 
well kept and materially happy, but without moral and intel- 
lectual activity. Is this civilization? Is this a people civi- 
lizing itself? 

Another hypothesis: here is a people whose material exist- 
ence is less easy, less comfortable, but still supportable. On 
the other hand, moral and intellectual wants have not been 
neglected, a certain amount of mental pasture has been served 
out to them; elevated, pure sentiments are cultivated in 
them; their religious and moral views have attained a certain 
degree of development; but great care is taken to stifle in 
them the principle of liberty; the intellectual and moral 
wants, as in the former case the material wants, are satisfied; 
each man has meted out to him his portion of truth; no one 
is permitted to seek it for himself. Immobility is the charac- 
teristic of moral life; it is the state into which have fallen 
most of the populations of Asia; wherever theocratic domina- 
tions keep humanity in check; it is the state of the Hindoos, 
for example. I ask the same question here as before; is this 
a people civilizing itself ? 

I change altogether the nature of the hypothesis: here is 
a people among whom is a great display of individual liber- 
ties, but where disorder and inequality are excessive: it is 
the empire of force and of chance; every man, if he is not 
strong, 18 oppressed, sutfers, perishes; violence is the predo- 
minant feature of the social state. No one is ignorant: that 
Europe has passed through this state. Is this a civilized 
state? It miay, doubtless, contain principles of civilization 
which will develop +hemselyes by snecessive degrees; but 
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the fact which dominates in such a society is, assuredly, not 
that which the common sense of mankind call civilization. 

I take a fourth and last hypothesis: the liberty of each 
individual is very great, inequality amongst them is rare, and 
at all events, very transient. Every man does very nearly 
just what he pleases, and differs little in power from his neigh- 
bour; but there are very few general interests, very few 
public ideas, very little society,—in a word, the faculties and 
existence of individuals appear and then pass away, wholly 
apart and without acting upon each other, or leaving any 
trace belind them; the successive generations leave society 
at the same point at which they found it: this is the state cf 
savage tribes; liberty and equality are there, but assurediy 
not civilization. 

I might multiply these hypotheses, but I think we have 
before us enough to explain what is the popular and natural 
meaning of the word ezvilization. 

It is clear that none of the states I have sketched corre- 
sponds, according to the natural good sense of mankind, to this 
term. Why? It appears to me that the first fact comprised 
in the word civilization (and this results from the different 
examples I have rapidly placed before you), is the fact of 
progress, of development; it presents at once the idea of a people 
marching onward, not to change its place, but to change its 
condition; of a people whose culture is condition itself, and 
ameliorating itself. The idea of progress, of development, 


appears to me the fundamental idea contained in the word, 
civilization. What is this progress? what this development? 
Herein is the greatest difficulty of all. 

The etymology of the word would seem to answer in a clear 
and satisfactory manner: it says that it is the perfecting of 
civil life, the development of society, properly so called, of 
the relations of men among themselves. 

Such is, in fact, the first idea which presents itself to the 
understanding when the word civilization is pronounced; we 
at once figure forth te ourselves the extension, the greatest 
activity, the best organization of the social relations : on the 
one hand, an increasing production of the means of giving 
strength and happiness to society; on the other a moro 
equi'able distribution, amongst individuals, of the stronath 


and happiness produced. 
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Is this all? Have we here exhausted ail the natural, 
ordinary meaning of the word civilization? Does the fact 
contain nothing more than this ? 

It is almost as if we asked: is the human spccies after all a 
mere ant-hill, a society in which all that is required is order 
and physical happiness, in which the greater the amount of 
labour, and the more equitable the division of the fruits of 
labour, the more surely is the object attained, the progress 
accomplished. 

Our instinct at once feels repugnant to so narrow a defi- 
nition of human destiny. It feels at the first glance, that the 
word, civilization, comprehends something more extensive, 
more complex, something superior to the simple perfection of 
the social relations, of social power and happiness. 

Fact, public opinion, the generally received meaning of the 
term, are in accordance with this instinct. 

Take Rome in the palmy days of the republic, after the 
second Punic war, at the time of its greatest virtues, when it 
was marching to the empire of the world, when its social state 
was evidently in progress. Then take Rome under Augustus, 
at the epoch when her decline began, when, at all events, the 
progressive movement of society was arrested, when evil 
principles were on the eve of prevailing: yet there is no one 
who does not think and say that the Rome of Augustus was 
more civilized than the Rome of Fabricius or of Cincinnatus. 

Let us transport ourselyes beyond the Alps: let us take 
the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: it is 
evident that, in a social point of view, considering the actual 
amount and distribution of happiness amongst individuals, the 
France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was in- 
ferior to some other countries of Europe, to Holland and 
to England, for example. I believe that in Holland and in 
England the social activity was greater, was increasing more 
rapidly, distributing its fruit more fully, than in France, yet 
ask general good sense, and it will say that the France of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the most civilized 
country in Europe. Europe has not hesitated in her affirm- 
ative reply to the question: traces of this public opinion, 
as to France, are found in all the monuments of Knropean 
literature. 
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We might pomt ont many other states in which the pros- 
perity is greater, is of more rapid growth, is better distributed 
amongst individuals than elsewhere, and in which, neverthe- 
less, by the spontaneous instinct, the general good sense of 
men, the civilization is judged inferior to that of countries 
fot so well portioned out in a purely social sense. 

What does this mean? what advantages do these latter 
countries possess? What is it gives them, in the character of 
civilized countries, this privilege? what so largely compensates 
in the opinion of mankind for what they so lack in other 
respects? 

A development other than that of social life has been 
gloriously manifested by them; the development of’ the indi- 
vidual, internal life, the development of man himself, of his 
faculties, his sentiments, his ideas. If society with them be 
less perfect than elsewhere, humanity stands forth in more 
grandeur and power. There remain, no doubt, many social 
conquests to be made ; but immense intellectual and moral 
conquests are accomplished ; worldly goods, social rights, are 
wanting to many men; but many great men live and shine 
in the eyes of the world. Letters, sciences, the arts, display 
all their splendour. Wherever mankind beholds these great 
signs, these signs glorified by human nature, wherever it sees 
created these treasures of sublime enjoyment, it there reco- 
gnises and names civilization. 

Two facts, then, are comprehended in this great fact; it 
subsists on two conditions, and manifests itself by two symp- 
toms: the development of social activity, and that of indivi- 
dual activity; the progress of society and the progress of 
humanity. Wherever the external condition of man extends 
itself, vivifies, ameliorates itself; wherever the internal nature 
of man displays itself with lustre, with grandeur; at these two 
signs, and often despite the profound imperfection of the 
social state, mankind with loud applause proclaims civilization. 

Such, if I do not deceive myself, is the result of simple 
and purely common-sense examination, of the general opinion 
of mankind. If we interrogate history, properly so-called, 
if we examine what is the nature of the great crises of civi- 
lization, of those facts which, by universal consent, have pro- 
pelled it onward, we shall constantly recognise one or other 
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of the two elements I have just described. They are always 
crises of individual or social development, facts which have 
changed the internal man, his creed, his manners, or his ex- 
ternal condition, his position in his relation with his fellows. 
Christianity, for example, not merely on its first appearance, 
but during the first stages of its existence, Christianity in no 
degree addressed itself to the social state ; it announced aloud, 
that it would not meddle with the social state; it ordered the 
slave to obey his master; it attacked none of the great evils, 
the great wrongs of the society of that period. Yet who will 
deny that Christianity was a great crisis of civilization? Why 
was it so? Because it changed the internal man, creeds, 
sentiments; because it regenerated the moral man, the intel- 
lectual man. 

We have seen a crisis of another nature, a crisis which ad- 
dressed itself, not to the internal man, but to his external 
condition; one which changed and regenerated society. ‘This 
also was assuredly one of the decisive crises of civilization. 
Look through all history, you will find everywhere the same 
result; you will meet with no important fact instrumental in 
the development of civilization, which has not exercised one 
or other of the two sorts of influence [ have spoken of. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the natural and popular meaning of 
the term ; you have here the fact, I will not say defined, but 
described, verified almost completely, or, at all events, in its 
general features. We have before us the two elements of 
civilization. Now comes the question, would one of these two 
suffice to constitute it; would the development of the social 
state, the development of the individual man, separately pre- 
sented, be civilization? Would the human race recognise it 
as such? or have the two facts so intimate and necessary a 
relation between them, that if they are not simultaneously 
produced, they are notwithstanding inseparable, and sooner 
or later one brings on the other. 

We might, as it appears to me, approach this question on 
three several sides. We might examine the nature itself of 
the two elements of civilization, and ask ourselves whether by 
that alone, they are or are not closely united with, aud neces- 
sary to each other. We might inquire of history whether 
they had manifested themselves isolately, apart the one from 
the other, or whether they had invariably produced the one 
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the other. We may, lastly, consult upon this question the 
common opinion of mankind—common sense. I will address 
myself first to common sense. 

When a great change is accomplished in the state of a 
country, when there is operated in it a large development 
of wealth and power, a revolution in the distribution of the 
‘ecial means, this new fact encounters adversaries, undergoes 
opposition; this is inevitable. What is the general cry of the 
adversaries of the change? They say that this progress cf 
the social state does not ameliorate, does not regenerate, in 
like manner, in a like degree, the moral, the internal state of 
man; that it is a false, delusive progress, the result of which 
is detrimental to morality, to man. ‘The friends of social de- 
velopment energetically repel this attack; they maintain, on 
the contrary, that the progress of society necessarily involves 
and carries with it the progress of morality; that when the 
external life is better regulated, the internal life is refined 
and purified. Thus stands the question between the adver- 
saries and partisans of the new state. 

Reverse the hypothesis: suppose the moral development 1n 
progress: what do the labourers in this progress generally 
promise ? What, in the origin of societies, have promised 
the religious rulers, the sages, the poets, who have laboured 
to soften and to regulate men’s manners? ‘They have pro- 
mised the amelioration of the social condition, the 1nore equi- 
table distribution of the social means. What, then, I ask 
you, is involved in these disputes, these promises? What do 
they mean? What do they imply? 

They imply that in the spontaneous, instinctive conviction 
of mankind, the two elements of civilization, the social deve- 
lopment and the moral development, are closely connected 
together; that at sight of the one, man at once looks forward 
to the other. It is to this natural instinctive conviction that 
those who are maintaining or combating one or other of the 
two developments address themselves, when they affirm or 
deny their union. It is well understood, that if we can 
persuade mankind that the amelioration of the social state will 
be adverse to the internal progress of individuals, we shall 
have succeeded in decrying and enfeebling the revolution in 
operation throughout society. On the other hand, when we 
promise mankind the amelioration of society by means of the 
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ainelioration of the individual, it is well understood that the 
tendency is to place faith in these promises, and it is accord- 
ingly made use of with success. It is evidently, therefore, 
the instinctive belief of humanity, that the movements of 
civilization are connected the one with the other, and recipro- 
cally produce the one the other. 

If we address ourselves to the history of the world, we 
shall receive the same answer. We shall find that all the 
great developments of the internal man have turned to the 
profit of society; all the great developments of the social state 
to the profit of individual man. We find the one or other of 
the two facts predominating, manifesting itself with striking 
effect, and impressing upon the movement in progress a dis- 
tinctive character. It is, sometimes, only after a very long 
interval of time, after a thousand obstacles, a thousand trans- 
formations, that the secord fact, developing itself, comes to 
complete the civilization which the first had commenced. But 
if you examine them closely, you will soon perceive the bond 
which unites them. The march of Providence is not re- 
stricted to narrow limits; it is not bound, and it does not 
trouble itself, to follow out to-day the consequences of the 
principle which it laid down yesterday. The consequences 
will come in due course, when the hour for them has arrived, 
perhaps not till hundreds of years have passed away; though 
its reasoning may appear to us slow, its logic is none the less 
true and sound. To Providence, time is as nothing; it strides 
through time as the gods of Homer through space: it makes 
but one step, and ages have vanished behindit. How many 
centuries, what infinite events passed away before the regene 
ration of the moral man by Christianity exercised upon the 
regeneration of the social state its great and legitimate influ- 
ence. Yet who will deny that it any the less succeeded? 

If from history we extend our inquiries to the nature itself 
of the two facts which constitute civilization, we are infallibly 
led to the same result. There is no one who has not expe- 
rienced this in his own case. When a moral change is ope- 
rated in man, when he acquires an idea, or a virtue, or a 
faculty, more than he had before—in a word, when he deve- 
bops himself individually, what is the desire, what the want, 
which at the same moment takes possession of him? It 
&B the desire, the want, to communicate the new senti- 
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ment to the world about him, to give realization to his 
thoughts externally. As soon as aman acquires anything, 
as soon as his being takes in his own conviction a new deve- 
lopment, assumes an additional value, forthwith he attaches 
to this new development, this fresh value, the idea of posses: 
sion; he fecls himself impelled, compelled, by his instinct, by 
an inward voice, to extend to others the change, the amelio- 
ration, which has been accomplished in his own person. We 
owe the great reformers solely to this cause; the mighty men 
who have changed the face of the world, after having changed 
themselves, were urged onward, were guided on their course, 
by no other want than this. So much for the alteration 
which is operated in the internal man; now to the other. A 
revolution is accomplished in the state of society; it is better 
regulated, rights and property are more equitably distributed 
among its members—that is to say, the aspect of the world 
becomes purer and more beautiful, the action of government, 
the conduct of men in their mutual relations, more just, more 
benevolent. Do you suppose that this improved aspect of 
the world, this amelioration of external facts, does not re-act 
upon the interior of man, upon humanity? All that is said 
as to the authority of examples, of customs, of noble models, 
is founded upon this only: that an external fact, good, well- 
regulated, leads sooner or later, more or less completely, to 
an internal fact of the same nature, the same merit; that a 
world better regulated, a world more just, renders man him- 
self more just; that the inward is reformed by the outward, 
as the outward by the inward; that the two elements of civi- 
lization are closely connected the one with the other; that 
centuries, that obstacles of all sorts, may interpose between 
them; that it is possible they may have to undergo a thou- 
sand transformations, in order to regain each other; but 
sooner or later they will rejoin each other: this is the law 
of their nature, the general fact of history, the instinctive faith 
of the human race. 

I think I have thus—not exhausted the subject, very far 
from it—but, exhibited in a well-nigh complete, though cur- 
sory manner, the fact of civilization; I think I have described 
it, settled its limits, and stated the principal, the fundamental 
questions to which it gives rise. I might stop here; but I 
cannot help touching upon a question which meets me at this 
point; one of those questions which are not historical ques- 
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tions, properly so called; which are questions, I will not vall 
them hypothetical, but conjectural; questions of which man 
holds but one end, the other end being permanently beyond 
his reach; questions of which he cannot make the circuit, nor 
view on more than one side; and yet questions not the less 
real, not the less calling upon him for thought; for they pre- 
sent themselves before him, despite of himself, at every 
monient. 

Of those two developments of which we have spoken, and 
which constitute the fact of civilization, the development of 
society on the one hand and of humanity on the other, which 
is the end, which is the means? Is it to perfect his social 
condition, to ameliorate his existence on earth, that man de- 
velops himself, his faculties, sentiments, ideas, his whole 
being?—or rather, is not the amelioration of the social con- 
dition, the progress of society, society itself, the theatre, the 
occasion, the mobile, of the development of the individual, in a 
word, is society made to serve the individual, or the individual 
to serve society? On the answer to this question inevitably 
depends that whether the destiny of man is purely social; 
whether society drains up and exhausts the whole man; or 
whether he bears within him something extrinsic—something 
superior to his existence on earth. 

A man, whom I am proud to call my friend, a man who 
has passed through meetings like our own to assume the first 
place in assemblies less peaceable and more powerfuf; a man, 
all whose words are engrayen on the hearts of those who hear 
them, M. Royer-Collard, has solved this question according, 
to his own conviction at least, in his speech on the Sacrilege 
Bill. I find in that speech these two sentences: “ Human 
societies are born, live, and dig, on the earth; it is there their 
destinies are accomplished... . . . But they contain not the 
whole man. After he has engaged himself to society, there 
remains to him the noblest part of himself, those high faculties 
by which he elevates himself to God, to a future life, to 
unknown felicity in an invisible world. . . . . . We, persons 
individual and identical, veritable beings endowed with im- 
mortality, we have a different destiny from that of states.”! 

I will add nothing to this; I will not undertake to treat the 
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question itself; I content myself with stating it. It is met 
with at the history of civilization: when the history of civiliza- 
tion is completed, when there is nothing more to say as to 
our present existence, man inevitably asks himself whether 
all is exhausted, whether he has reached the end of all things? 
This, then, is the last, the highest of all those problems to 
which the history of civilization can lead. It is sufficient for 
me to have indicated its position and its grandeur. 

Irom all I have said, it is evident that the history of civili- 
zation might be treated in two methods, drawn from twe 
sources, considered under two different aspects. The historian 
might place himself in the heart of the human mind for a 
given period, a series of ages, or among a determinate people; 
he might study, describe, relate, all the events, all the trans- 
formations, all the revolutions, which had been accomplished 
in the internal man; and when he should arrive at the 
end, he would have a history of civilization amongst the 
people, and in the period he had selected. He may proceed 
in another manner: instead of penetrating the internal man, 
he may take his stand—he may place himself in the midst of 
the world; instead of describing the vicissitudes of the ideas, 
the sentiments, of the individual being, he may describe ex- 
ternal facts, the events, the changes of the social state. These 
two portions, these two histories of civilization, are closely 
connected with each other; they are the reflection, the image 
of each other. Yet, they may be separated; perhaps, indeed, 
they ought to be so, at least at the onset, in order that both 
the one and the other may be treated of in detail, and with 
perspicuity. For my part, I do not propose to study with 
you the history of civilization in the intericr of the human 
soui; it is the history of external events, of the visible and 

social world that I shall occupy myself with. I haa wished, 
indeed, to exhibit to you the whole fuct of civilization, such as 
| Ican conceive it in all its complexity and extent, to set forth 
before you all the high questions which may arise from it. 
| At present, I restrict myself; mark out my field of inquiry 
/within narrower limits; it is only the history of the sociat 
state that I purpose investigating. 
| We shail begin by seeking all the elements of European 
\ civilization in its cradle, at the fall of the Rerasn empire ; 
| Cc 
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we will study with attention society, such as it was, in the 
midst of those famous ruins. We will endeavour, not to re- 
suscitate, but to place its elements side by side; and when we 
have done so, we wiil endeavour to make them move, and 
follow them in their developments through the fifteen cen- 
turies which have elapsed since that epoch. 

I believe that when we have got but a very little way into 
this study, we shall acquire the conviction that civilization is 
as yet very young; that the world has by no means as yet 
measured the whole of its career. Assuredly human thought 
1s at this time very far from being all that it is capable of 
becoming; we are very far from comprehending the whole 
future of humanity: let each of us descend into his own 
mind, let him interrogate himself as to the utmost possible 
good he has formed a conception of and hopes for; let him 
then compare his idea with what actually exists in the world; 
he will be convinced that society and civilization are very 
young; that notwithstanding the length of the road they have 
come, they have incomparably further to go. This will lessen 
nothing of the pleasure that we shall take in the contem- 
plation of our actual condition. As I endeavour to place 
before you the great crises in the history of civilization in 
Europe during the last fifteen centuries, you will see to what 
a degree, even up to our own days, the condition of man has 
been laborious, stormy, not only in the outward and social 
state, but inwardly, in the life of the soul. During all those 
ages, the human mind has had to suffer as much as the human 
race; you will see that in modern times, for the first time, 
perhaps, the human mind has attained a state, as yet very 
imperfect, but still a state in which reigns some peace, some 
harmony. It is the same with society; it has evidently made 
immense progress; the human condition is easy and just, 
compared with what it was previously; we may almost, when 


thinking of our ancestors, apply to ourselves the verses of 
Lucretius:— 


“ Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum aiterius spectare labcrem,”? 


\ Tis pleasant, in a great storm, to contemplate, from a safe position on 


shore, tke perils of some ships tossed about by the furious winds and the 
stormy ocean,” 
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We may say of ourselves, without too much pride, as Sthe- 
nelus in Homer:— 


Hyeic Toi 7 utepwy pey’ apeivovec ebyopued’ elvan! 


Let us be careful, however, not to give ourselves up 
too much to the idea of our happiness and amelioration, or 
we may fall into two grave dangers, pride and indolence; we 
may conceive an over-confidence in the power and success 
of the human mind, in our own enlightenment, and, at the 
same time, suffer ourselves to become enervated by the luxu- 
rious ease of our condition. It appears to me that we are 
constantly fluctuating between a tendency to complain upon 
light grounds, on the one hand, and to be content without 
reason, on the other. We have a susceptibility of spirit, a 
craving, an unlimited ambition in the thought, in our desire, 
in the movement of the imagination; but when it comes to 
the practical work of life, when we are called upon to give 
ourselves any trouble, to make any sacrifices, to use any 
efforts to attain the object, our arms fall down listlessly by 
our sides, and we give the matter up in despair, with a 
facility equalled only by the impatience with which we had 
previously desired its attainment. We must beware how we 
allow ourselves to yield to either of these defects. Let us 
accustom ourselves duly to estimate beforehand the extent of 
our force, our capacity, our knowledge; and let us aim at 
nothing which we feel we cannot attain legitimately, justly, 
regularly, and with unfailing regard to the principles upon 
which our civilization itself rests. We seem at times tempted 
to adopt the very principles which, as a general rule, we 
assail and hold up to scorn—the principles, the right of the 
strongest of barbarian Europe; the brute force, the violence, 
the downright lying which were matters of course, of daily 
occurrence, four or five hundred years ago. But when we 
yield for a moment to this desire, we find in ourselves neither 
the perseverance nor the savage energy of the men of that 
period, who, suffering greatly from their condition, were natu- 
rally anxious, and incessantly essaying, to emancipate them- 
selves from it. We, of the present day, are content with our 


1 « Thank Heaven, we are infinitely better than those who went before 
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condition; let us not expose it to danger by indulging in 
vague desires, tlie time for realizing which has not come. 
Much has been given to us, much will be required of us; we 
must render to posterity a strict account of our conduct; the 
public, the government, all are now subjected to discussion, 
examination, responsibility. Let us attach ourselves firmly, 
faithfully, undeviatingly, to the principles of our civiliza 
tion —justice, legality, publicity, liberty; and let us never 
forget, that while we ourselves require, and with reason, 
that all things shall be open to our inspection and inquiry 
we ourselves are under the eye of the world, and shall, in our 
turn, be discussed, be judged, 
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SECOND LECTURE 


Purposn of the lecture—Unity of ancient civilization—Variety of modern 
civilization—Its superiority—Condition of Europe at the fall of tie 
Roman empire—Preponderance of the towns—Attempt at political reform 
by the emperors—Rescript of Honorius and of Tlieodosius II.— Power 
of the name of the Empire—The Christian church—The various stages 
through which it had passed at the fifth century—The clergy exercising 
municipal functions—Good and evil influence of tlie church—The bar- 
barians—They introduce into the modern world the sentiments of per- 
sonal independence, and the devotion of man to man—Summary of the 
different elements of civilization in the beginning of the fifth century. 


In meditating the plan of the course with which I propose 
to present you, I am fearful lest my lectures should possess 
the double inconvenience of being very long, by reason of the 
necessity of condensing much matter into little space, and, 
at the same time, of being too concise. 

I dread yet another difficulty, originating in the same 
cause: the necessity, namely, of sometimes making affirmations 
without proving them. This is also the result of the narrow 
space to which I find myself confined. There will occur 
ideas and assertions of which the confirmation must be post- 
poned. I hope you will pardon me for sometimes placing 
you under the necessity of believing me upon my bare word. 
I come even now to an occasion of imposing upon you this 
necessity. 

I have endeavoured, in the preceding lecture, to explaia 
the fact of civilization in general, without speaking of any 
particular civilization, without regarding circumstance of time 
and place, considering the fact in itself, and under a purely 
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philosophical point of view. I come, to-day, to the Iustory 
of European civilization; but before entering upon the narra- 
tive itself, I wish to make you acquainted, in a general 
manner, with the particular physiognomy of this civilization; 
I desire to characterize it so clearly to you, that 1t may appear 
to you perfectly distinct from all other civilizations which 
lave developed themselves in the world. ‘This I am going to 
attempt, more than which I dare not say; but I can only 
alirm it, unless I could succeed in depicting European society 
with such faithfulness, that you should instantly recognise it 
as a portrait. But of this I dare not flatter myself. 

When we regard the civilizations which have preceded that 
of modern Europe, whether in Asia or elsewhere, including 
even Greek and Roman civilization, it is impossible to help 
being struck with the unity which pervades them. They 
seem to have emanated from a single fact, from a single idea; 
one might say that society has attached itself to a solitary 
dominant principle, which has determined its institutions, its 
customs, its creeds, in one word, all its developments. 

In Egypt, for instance, it was the theocratic principle which 
pervaded the entire community; it reproduced itself in the 
customs, in the monuments, and in all that remains to us of 
Kgyptian civilization. In India, you will discover the same 
fact; there is still the almost exclusive dominion of the theo- 
cratic principle. Elsewhere you will meet with another 
organizing principle—the domination of a victorious caste; 
the principle of force will here alone possess society, imposing 
thereupon its laws and its character. Elsewhere, society will 
be the expression of the democratic principle; it has been 
thus with the commercial republics which have covered the 
coasts of Asia Minor and of Syria, in Jonia, in Phenicia. 
In short, when we contemplate ancient civilizations, we find 
them stamped with a singular character of unity in their 
institutions, their ideas, and their manners; a sole, or, at 
least, a strongly preponderating force governs and deter 
mines all. 

j I do not mean to say that this unity of principle and form 
in the civilization of these states has always prevailed therein, 
W hen we go back to their earlier history, we find that the 
yarious powers which may develop themselves in the heart 
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of a society, have often contended for empire. Among tha 
Egyptians, the Etruscans, the Greeks themsclves, &c., the 
order of warriors, for example, has struggled against that of 
the priests; elsewhere, the spirit of clanship has struggled 
against that of free association; the aristocratic against the 
popular system, &c. But it has generally been in ante- 
historical times that such struggles have occurred; and thus 
only a vague recollection has remained of them. 

The struggle has sometimes reproduced itself in the course 
of the existence of nations; but, almost invariably, it has 
soon been terminated; one of the powers that disputed for 
empire has soon gained it, and taken sole possession of the 
society. The war has always terminated by the, if not exclu- 
sive, at least largely preponderating, domination of some par- 
ticular principle. The co-existence and the combat of different 
principles have never, in the history of these peoples, been 
more than a transitory crisis, an accident. 

The result of this has been a remarkable simplicity in the 
majority of ancient civilizations. This simplicity has produced 
different consequences. Sometimes, as in Greece, the sim- 
plicity of the social principle has led to a wonderfully rapid 
development ; never has any people unfolded itself in so 
short a period, with such brilliant effect. But after this 
astonishing flight, Greece seemed suddenly exhausted; its 
decay, if it was not so rapid as its rise, was nevertheless 
strangely prompt. It seems that the creative force of the 
principle of Greek civilization was exhausted; no other has 
come to renew it. 

Elsewhere, in Egypt and in India, for instance, the unity 
of the principle of civilization has had a different effect ; 
society has fallen into a stationary condition. Simplicity has 
brought monotony; the country has not been destroyed, 
society has continued to exist, but motionless, and as if 
frozen. ; 

It is to the same cause that we must attribute the character 
of tyranny which appeared in the name of principle and 
under the most various forms, among all the ancient civiliza- 
tions. Society belonged to an exclusive power, which would 

‘allow of the existence of none other. LKvery differing ten- 
dency was proscribed and hunted down, Never has the 
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rnling principle chosen to admit beside it the manifestation 
and action of a different principle. 

This character of unity of civilization is.equally stamped 
upon literature and the works of the mind. Who is unac- 
quainted with the monuments of Indian literature, which have 
Jately been distributed over Eurepe? It is impossible not to 
sce that they are all cast in the same mould; they seem all to 
be the result of the same fact, the expression of the same 
idea; works of religion or morals, historical traditions, dramatic 
and epic poetry, everywhere the same character is stamped; 
the productions of the mind bear the same character of sim- 
plicity and of monotony which appears in events and institu- 
tions. Even in Greece, in the centre of all the riches of 
the human intellect, a singular uniformity reigns in litera- 
ture and in the arts. 

It has been wholly otherwise with the civilization of modern 
Europe. Without entering into details, look upon it, gather 
together your recollections: it will immediately appear to you 
varied, confused, stormy; all forms, all principles of social 
organization coexist therein; powers spiritual and temporal; 
elements theocratic, monarchical, aristocratic, democratic ; all 
orders, all social arrangements mingle and press upon one 
another; there are infinite degrees of liberty, wealth, and in- 
fluence. These various forces are in a state of continual 
struggle among themselves, yet no one succeeds in stifling 
the others, and taking possession of society. In ancient times, 
at every great epoch, all societies seemed cast in the same 
mould: it is sometimes pure monarchy, sometimes theocracy or 
democracy, that prevails; but each, in its turn, prevails com- 
pletely. Modern Europe presents us with examples of all 
systems, of all experiments of social organization; pure or 
mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics, more or less aris- 
tocratic, have thus thrived simultaneously, one beside the 
other; and, notwithstanding their diversity, they have all a 
certain resemblance, a certain family likeness, which it is im- 
possible to mistake. 

In the ideas and sentiments of Europe there is the samc 
variety, the same struggle. The theocratic, monarchic, 
aristocratic, and popular creeds, cross, combat, limit, and 
modify each other. Open the boldest writings of the middle 
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ages; ncver there is an idea followed out to its last conse- 
quences. The partisans of absolute power recoil suddenly 
and unconsciously before the results of their own doctrine; 
they perceive around them ideas and influences which arrest 
them, and prevent them from going to extremities. The 
democrats obey the same law. On neither part exists that 
imperturbable audacity, that blind determination of logic, 
which show themselves in ancient civilizations. The senti- 
ments offer the same contrasts, the same variety; an energetic 
love of independence, side by side with a great facility of 
submission; a singular faithfulness of man to man, and, at the 
same time, an uncontrollable wish to exert free will, to shake 
off every yoke, and to live for oneself, without caring for 
any other. ‘The souls of men are as different, as agitated as 
society. 

The same character discovers itself in modern litere- 
tures. We cannot but agree that, as regards artistic form 
and beauty, they are very much inferior to ancient literature; 
but, as regards depth of sentiment and of ideas, they are far 
more rich and vigorcus. We see that the human soul has 
been moved upon a greater number of points, and to a greater 
depth. Imperfection of form results from this very cause. 
The richer and more numerous the materials, the more dif- 
ficult it is to reduce them to a pure and simple form. That 
which constitutes the beauty of a composition, of that which 
we call form, in works of art, is clearness, simplicity, and a 
symbolic unity of workmanship. With the prodigious diver- 
sity of the ideas and sentiments of European civilization, it 
has been much more difficult to arrive at this simplicity, this 
clearness. 

On all sides, then, this predominant character of modern 
civilization discovers itself. It has, no doubt, had this disad- 
vantage, that, when we consider separately such or such a 
particular development of the human mind in letters, in the 
arts, in all directions in which it can advance, we usually 
find it inferior to the corresponding development in ancient 
civilizations; but, on the other hand, when we regard it in 
the aggregate, European civilization shows itself incomparably 
richer than any other; it has displayed, at one and the same 
time, many more different developments. Consequently, you 
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find that it has existed fifteen centuries, and yet is still in a 
state of continuous progression; it has not advanced nearly so 
rapidly as the Greek civilization, but its progress has never 
ceased to grow. It catches a glimpse of the vast career which 
lies before it, and day after day it shoots forward more rapidly, 
because more and more of freedom attends its movements. 
Whilst, in other civilizations, the exclusive, or, at least, the 
excessively preponderating dominion of a single principle, of 
a single form, has been the cause of tyranny, in modern 
Europe, the diversity of elements, which constitute the social 
order, the impossibility under which they have been placed 
of excluding each other, have given birth to the freedom 
which prevails in the present day. Not having been able to 
exterminate each other, it has become necessary that various 
principles should exist together,—that they should make be- 
tween them a sort of compact. Each has agreed to undertake 
that portion of the development which may fall to its share; 
and whilst elsewhere the predominance of a principle produced 
tyranny, in Europe liberty has been the result of the variety 
of the elements of civilization, and of the state of struggle in 
which they have constantly existed. 

This constitutes a real and an immense superiority; and if 
we investigate yet further, if we penetrate beyond external 
facts into the nature of things, we shall discover that this 
superiority is legitimate, and acknowledged by reason as 
well as proclaimed by facts. Forgetting for a moment Eu- 
ropean civilization, let us turn our attention to the world in 
general, on the general course of terrestrial things. What 
character do we find? Tow goes the world? It moves pre- 
cisely with this diversity and variety of elements, a prey to 
this constant struggle which we have remarked in European 
civilization. Evidently it has not been permitted to any 
single principle, to any particular organizatiun, to any single 
idea, or to any special force, that it should possess itself of 
the world, moulding it once for all, destroying all other 
influences to reign therein itself exclusively. 

Various powers, principles, and systems mingle, limit each 
other, and Struggle without ceasing, in turn predominat- 
ing, or predominated over, never entirely conquered or con- 
quering. A variety of forms, of ideas, and of principles, then, 
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struggles, their efforts after a certain unity, a certain ideal 
which perhaps can never be attained, but to which the human 
race tends by freedom and work; these constitute the general 
condition of the world. European civilization is, therefore, the 
faithful image of the world: like the course of things in the 
world, it is neither narrow, exclusive, nor stationary. Jor the 
first time, I believe, the character of specialty has vanished 
from civilization; for the first time it is developed as variously, 
as richly, as laboriously, as the great drama of the uni- 
verse. 

“uropean civilization has entered, if we may so speak, into 
the eternal truth, into the plan of Providence; it progresses 
according to the intentions of God. This is the rational ac- 
count of its superiority. 

I am desirous that this fundamental and distinguishing 
character of European civilization should continue present 
to your minds during the course of our labours. At pre- 
sent I can only make the affirmation: the development of 
facts must furnish the proof. It will, nevertheless, you will 
agree, be a strong confirmation of my assertion, if we find, 
even in the cradle of our civilization, the causes and the 
elements of the character which I have just attributed to 
it; if, at the moment of its birth, at the moment of the fall 
of the Roman empire, we recognise in the state of the world. 
in the facts that, from the earliest times, have concurred to 
form European civilization, the principle of this agitated 
but fruitful diversity which distinguishes it. I am about to 
attempt this investigation. I shall examine the condition of 
Europe at the fall of the Roman empire, and seek to dis- 
cover, from institutions, creeds, ideas, and sentiments, what 
were the elements bequeathed by the ancient to the modern 
wo.ld. If, in these elements, we shall already find impressed 
the character which I have just described, it will have 
acquired with you, from this time forth, a high degree of 
probability. 

First of all, we must clearly represent to ourselves the 

ature of the Roman empire, and how it was formed. 

Rome was, in its origin, only a municipality, a corpora- 
tion. The government of Rome was merely the aggregate of 
the institutions which were suited to a population confined 
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within the walls of a city: these were municipal institutionA, 
—that is their distinguishing character. 

This was not the case with Rome only. If we turn our 
attention to Italy, at this period, we find around Rome 
nothing but towns. That which was then called a people 
was simply a confederation of towns. The Latin people was 
a confederation of Latin towns. The Etruscans, the Samnites, 
the Sabines, the people of Gracia Magna, may all be describer 
in the same terms. 

There was, at this time, no country—that is to say, the 
country was wholly unlike that which at present exists; it 
was cultivated, as was necessary, but it was uninhabited. 
The proprietors of lands were the inhabitants of the towns. 
They went forth to superintend their country properties, and 
often took with them a certain number of slaves; but that 
which we at present call the country, that thin population— 
sometimes in isolated habitations, sometimes in villages— 
which everywhere covers the soil, was a fact almost unknown 
in ancient Italy. 

When Rome extended itself, what did she do? Follow 
history, and you will see that she conquered or founded 
towns; it was against towns that she fought, with towns that 
she contracted alliances; it was also into towns that she sent 
colonies. The history of the conquest of the world by Rome 
is the history of the conquest and foundation of a great 
number of towns. In the East, the extension of Roman 
dominion does not carry altogether this aspect: the popula- 
tion there was otherwise distributed than in the West—it was 
much less concentrated in towns. But as we have to do here 
with the European population, what occurred in the East is 
of little interest to us. 

Confining ourselves to the West, we everywhere discover 
the fact to which I have directed your attention. In Gaul, 
in Spain, you meet with nothing but towns. At a dis- 
tance from the towns, the territory is covered with marshes 
and forests. Examine the character of the Roman monu- 
ments, of the Roman roads. You haye great roads, which 
reach from one city to another; the multiplicity of minor 
roads, which now cross the country in all directions, was 
then unknown; you have nothing resembling that countless 
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number of villages, country seats, and churches, which have 
been scattered over the country since the middle ages. Rome 
has left us nothing but immense monuments, stamped with 
the municipal character, and destined for a numerous popu- 
lation collected upon one spot. Under whatever point of 
view you consider the Roman world, you will find this almost 
exclusive preponderance of towns, and the social non-exist- 
ence of the country. 

This municipal character of the Roman world evidentiy 
rendered unity, the social bond of a great state, extremely 
difficult to establish and maintain. A municipality like 
Rome had been able to conquer the world, but it was much 
less easy to govern and organize it. Thus, when the work 
appeared completed, when all the West, and a great part of 
the East, had fallen under Roman dominion, you behold this 
prodigious number of cities, of little states, made for isolation 
and independence, disunite, detach themselves, and escape, so 
to speak, in all directions. This was one of the causes which 
rendered necessary the Empire, a form of government more 
concentrated, more vapable of holding together elements so 
slightly coherent. The Empire endeavoured to introduce ~ 
unity and combination into this scattered society. It suc- 
ceeded up to a certain point. It was between the reigns 
of Augustus and Diocletian that, at the same time that civil 
legislation developed itself, there became established the vast 
system of administrative despotism which spread over the 
Roman world a network of functionaries, hierarchically dis- 
tributed, well linked together, both among themselves and with 
the imperial court, and solely applied to rendering effective 
in society the will of power, and in transferring to power the 
tributes and energies of society. 

And not only did this system succeed in rallying and 
in holding together the elements of the Roman world, but 
the idea of despotism, of central power, penetrated minds 
with a singular facility. We are astonished to behold rapidly 
prevailing throughout this ill-united assemblage of petty re- 
publics, this association of municipalities, a reverence for the 
imperial majesty alone, august and sacred. ‘The necessity of 
establishing some bond between all these portions of the 
Reman world must have been very pressing, to ensure so 
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easy an access to the mind for the faith and almost the 
sentiments of despotism. 

It was with these creeds, with this administrative organiza- 
tion, and with the military organization which was combined 
with it, that the Roman empire struggled against the dissolu- 
tion at work inwardly, and against the invasion of the 
barbarians from without. It struggled for a long time, in 4 
continual state of decay, but always defending itself. At last 
& moment came in which dissolution prevailed: neither the 
skill of despotism nor the indifference of servitude sufficed to 
support this huge body. In the fourth century it everywhere 
disunited and dismembered itself; the barbarians entered on 
all sides; the provinces no knger resisted, no longer troubled 
themselves concerning the general destiny. At this time, a 
singular idea suggested itself to some of the emperors: they 
desired to try whether hopes of general liberty, a confedera- 
tion—a system analogous to that which, in the present day, 
we call representative government—would not better defend 
the unity of the Roman empire than despotic administration. 
Here is a rescript of Honorius and Theodosius the younger, 
addressed, in the year 418, to the prefect of Gaul, the only 
purpose of which was to attempt to establish in the south of 
Gaul a sort of representative government, and, with its aid, 
to maintain the unity of the empire. 


“ Rescript of the emperors Honorius and Theodosius the 
younger, addressed, in the year 418, to the prefect of 
the Gauls, sitting in the town of Arles. 


“ Honorius and Theodosius, Augusti, to Agricola, prefect 
of the Gauls: 


“ Upon the satisfactory statement that your Magnificence 
has made to us, among other information palpably advan- 
tageous to the state, we decree the force of law in perpetuity 
to the following ordinances, to which the inhabitants of our 
seven provinces will owe obedience, they being such that 
they themselves might have desired and demanded them. 
Seeing that persons in office, or special deputies, from motives 
of public or private utility, not only from each of the pro- 
vinces, but also from every town, often present themselves 
before yeur Magnificence, either to render accounts or to 
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treat of things relative to tle interest of proprietors, we have 
judged that it would be a seasonable and profitable thing that, 
from the date of the present year, there should be annually, 
at a fixed time, an assemblage held in the metropolis—that is, 
in the town of Arles, for the inhabitants of the seven 
provinces. By this institution we have in view to provide 
equally for general and particular interests. In the first 
place, by the meeting of the most notable of the inhabitants 
in the illustrious presence of the prefect, if motives of public 
order have not called him elsewhere, the best possible infor- 
mation may be gained upon every subject under deliberation. 
Nothing of that which will have been treated of and decided 
upon, after a ripe consideration, will escape the knowledge of 
any of the provinces, and those who shall not have been pre- 
sent at the assembly will be bound to follow the same rules of 
justice and cyuity. Moreover, in ordaining that an annual 
assembly be held in the city of Constantine,! we believe that 
we are doing a thing not only advantageous to the public good, 
but also adapted to multiply social relations. Indeed, the city 
is so advantageously situated, strangers come there in such 
numbers, and it enjoys such an extensive commerce, that 
everything finds its way there which grows or is manufactured 
in other places. All admirable things that the rich East, 
perfumed Arabia, delicate Assyria, fertile Africa, beautiful 
Spain, valiant Gaul produce, abound in this place with such 
profusion, that whatever is esteemed magnificent in the 
various parts of the world seems there the produce of the 
soil. Besides, the junction of the Rhone with the Tuscan sea 
approximates and renders almost neighbours those countries 
which the first traverses, and the second bathes in its wind- 
ings. Thus, since the entire earth places at the service of 
this city all that it has most worthy—since the peculiar pro- 
ductions of all countries are transported hither by land, by 
sea, and by the course of rivers, by help of sails, of oars, and of 
waggons—how can our Gaul do otherwise than behold a benefit 
in the command which we give to convoke a public assembly 
in a city, wherein are united, as it were, by the gift of God, all 
the enjoyments of life, and all the facilities of commerce? 


1 Constantine the Great had a singular liking for the town of Arles. It 
was he who established there the seat of the Gaulish prefecture; he desired 
also that it should bear his name, but custom prevailed against his wish. 
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“ The illustrious prefect Petronius,! through a laudable and 
reasonable motive, formerly commanded that this custom 
should be observed; but as the practice thereof was inter- 
rupted by the confusion of the times, and by the reign of 
usurpers, we have resolved to revive it in vigour by the 
authority of our wisdom. Thus, then, dear and beloved 
cousin Agricola, your illustrious Magnificence, conforming 
yourself to our present ordinance, and to the custom esta- 
blished by your predecessors, will cause to be observed 
throughout the provinces the following rules: 

«¢ Let all persons, who are honoured with public functions, 
or who are proprietors of domains, and all judges of provinces, 
be informed that, each year, they are to assemble in council in 
the city of Arles, betwecn the ides of August and those of 
September, the days of convocation and of sitting being de- 
termined at their pleasure. 

*¢¢ Novem Populinia and the second Aquitaine, being the 
most distant provinces, should their judges be detained by 
indispensable occupations, may send deputies in their place, 
according to custom. 

“*'Those who shall neglect to appear at the place assigned 
and at the time appointed, shall pay a fine, which, for the 
judges, shall be five pounds of gold, and three pounds for the 
members of the ewrie? and other dignitaries.’ 

“We propose, by this means, to confer great advantages 
and favour on the inhabitants of our provinces. We feel, 
also, assured of adding to the ornaments of the city of Arles, 
to the fidelity of which we are so much indebted, according 
to our brother and patrician.? 

“ Given on the 15th of the calends of May; received ai 

Arles on the 10th of the calends of June.” 


The provinces and the towns refused the benefit; no 
one would nominate the deputies, no one would go to Arles, 
Centralizaticn and unity were contrary to the primitive cha- 
racter of that society; the local and munificent spirit re- 
appeared everywhere, and the impossibility of reconstituting 

1 Petronius was prefect of the Gauls between the years 402 and 408, 

2 The municipal bodies of Reman towns were called curi@, and the mem 
bers of those bodies, who were very iumerous, were called curiales. 


* Constantine, the second husband of Placidius, whom Honorius had 
shosen for colleague in 42], 
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a general society or country became evident. The towns 
confined themselves, each to its own walls and its own 
affairs, and the empire fell because none wished to be of the 
empire, because citizens desired to be only of their own city. 
Thus we again discover, at the fall of the Roman empire, the 
same fact which we have detected in the cradle of Rome, 
namely, the predominance of the municipal form and spirit. 
The Roman world had returned to its first condition; towns 
had constituted it; it dissolved; and towns remained. 

In the municipal system we see what ancient Roman 
civilization has bequeathed to modern Europe; that system 
~was very irregular, much weakened, and far inferior, no 
doubt, to what it had been in earlier times; but, nevertheless, 
* the only real, the only constituted system which had outlived 
all the elements of the Roman world. 

When I say alone, I make a mistake. Another fact, 
another idea equally survived: the idea of the empire, the 
name of emperor, the idea of imperial majesty, of an abso- 
lute and sacred power attached to the name of emperor. 
These are the elements which Roman has transmitted to 
Kuropean civilization; upon one hand, the municipal system, 
its habits, rules, precedents, the principle of freedom; on the 
other, a general and uniform civil legislation, the idea of 
absolute power, of sacred majesty, of the emperor, the prin- 
ciple of order and subjection. 

3ut there was formed at the same time, in the heart of 
the Roman society, a society of a very different nature, 
founded upon totally different principles, animated by dif- 
ferent sentiments, a socicty which was about to infuse into 
modern European society elements of a character wholly 
different; I speak of the Christian church. I say, the Chris- 
tian church, and not Christianity. At the end of the fourth 
and at the beginning of the fifth century, Christianity was 
no longer merely an individual becief, it was an institution; 
it was constituted; it had its government, a clergy, an 
hierarchy calculated for the different functions of the clergy, 
revenues, means of independent action, rallying points 
suited for a great society, provincial, national, and general 
councils, and the custom of debating in common upon the 
affairs of the society. In a word, Christianity, at this epoch, 
was not only a religion, it was also a church. 
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Had it not been a church, I cannot say what might 
have happened to it amid the fall of the Roman empire. — I 
confine myself to simply human considerations; I put aside 
every element which is foreign to the natural consequences of 
natural facts: had Christianity been, as in the earlier times, 
no more than a belief, a sentiment, an individual conviction, 
we may believe that it would have sunk amidst the dissolution 
of the empire, and the invasion of the barbarians. In later 
times, in Asia and in all the north of Africa, it sunk under 
an invasion of the same nature, under the invasion of the 
Moslem barbarians; it sunk then, although it subsisted in the 
form of an institution, or constituted church. With much 
more reason might the same thing have happened at the 
moment of the fall of the Roman empire. There existed, at 
that time, none of those means by which, in the present 
day. moral influences establish themselves or offer resistance, 
independently of institutions; none of those means whereby a 
pure truth, a pure idea obtains a great empire over minds, 
governs actions, and determines events. Nothing of the kind 
existed in the fourth century to give a like authority to ideas 
and to personal sentiments. It is clear that a society strongly 
organized and strongly governed, was indispensable to struggle 
against such a disaster, and to issue victorious from such a 
storm. I do not think that I say more than the truth in 
affirming that at the end of the fourth and the commencement 
of the fifth centuries it was the Christian church that saved 
Christianity; it was the church with its institutions, its 
magistrates, and its power, that vigorously resisted the inter- 
nal dissolution of the empire and barbarism; that conquered 
the barbarians and became the bond, the medium, and the 
principle of civilization between the Roman and barbarian 
worlds. It is, then, the condition of the church rather than 
that of religion, properly so called, that we must look to, in 
order to discover what Christianity has, since then, added 
to modern civilization, and what new elements it has intro- 
duced therein. What was the Christian church at that 
period? 

_ When we consider, always under a purely human point cf 
view, the various revolutions which have accomplished them- 
selves during the development of Christianity, from the time 
of its origin up to the fifth century; if, J repeat, we considee 
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it simply as a community and not as a religious creed, we 
find that it passed through three essentially ditferent states. 

In the very earliest period, the Christian society presents 
itself as a simple association of a common creed and common 
sentiments; the first Christians united to enjoy together the 
same emotions, and the same religious convictions. We find 
among them no system of determinate doctrines, no rules, 
no discipline, no body of magistrates. 

Of course, no society, however newly born, however 
weakly constituted it may be, exists without a moral power 
which animates and directs it. In the various Christian con- 
gregations there were men who preached, taught, and morally 
governed the congregation, but there was no formal magis- 
trate, no recognised discipline; a simple association caused 
by a community of creed and sentiments was the primitive 
condition of the Christian society. 

In proportion as it advanced—and very speedily, since 
traces are visible in the earliest monuments—a body of doc- 
trines, of rules, of discipline, and of magistrates, began to 
appear; one kind of magistrates were called rpecBurepo, or 
ancients, who became the priests; another, exesxoror, or in- 
spectors, or superintendents, who became bishops; a third 
ccaxovot, or deacons, who were charged with the care of the 
poor, and with the distribution of alms. 

It is scarcely possible to determine what were the precise 
functions of these various magistrates; the line of demarcation 
was probably very vague and variable, but what is clear is 
that an establishment was organized. Still, a peculiar cha- 
racter prevails in this second period: the preponderance 
and rule belonged to the body of the faithful. It was the 
body of the faithful which prevailed, both as to the choice of 
functionaries, and as to the adoption of discipline, and even 
doctrine. The church government and the Christian people 
were not as yet separated. They did not exist apart from, 
and independently of, one another; and the Christian people 
exercised the principal influence in the society. 

In the third period all was different. A clergy existed 
who were distinct from the people, a body of priests who had 
their own riches, jurisdiction, and peculiar constitution; 
in a word, an entire government, which in itself was a com- 
plete society, a society provided with all the means of ex 
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istence, independently of the society to which it iad refer- 
ence, and over which it extended its influence. Such was the 
third stage of the constitution of the Christian church; such 
was the form in which it appeared at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The government was not completely separated 
from the people; there has never been a parallel kind of 
government, and less in religious matters than in any others; 
but in the relations of the clergy to the faithful, the clergy 
‘ruled almost without control. 

The Christian clergy had moreover another and very dif- 
ferent source of influence. The bishops and the priests 
became the principal municipal magistrates. You have seen, 
that of the Roman empire there remained, properly speaking, 
nothing but the municipal system. It had happened, from 
the vexations of despotism and the ruin of the towns, that 
the curiales, or members of the municipal bodies, had become 
discouraged and apathetic; on the contrary, the bishops, and 
the body of priests, full of life and zeal, offered themselves 
naturally for the superintendence and direction of all matters. 
We should be wrong to reproach them for this, to tax them 
with usurpation; it was all in the natural course of things; 
the clergy alone were morally strong and animated; they 

‘became everywhere powerful. Such is the law of the uni- 
verse. 

The marks of this revolution are visible in all the legisla- 
tion of the emperors at this period. If you open the code, 
either of Theodosius or of Justinian, you will find numerous 
regulations which remit municipal affairs to the clergy and 
the bishops. Here are some of them: 

“ Cod. Just. I. 1. tit. IV., de episcopali audientia. § 26.— 
With respect to the yearly affairs of cities, whether they 
concern the ordinary revenues of the city, either from funds 
arising from the property of the city, or from private gifts or 
legacies, or from any other source; whether public works, or 
depots of provisions, or aqueducts, or the maintenance of 
baths, or ports, or the construction of walls or towers, or the 
repairing of bridges or roads, or trials in which the city may 
be engaged in reference to public or private interests, we ordain 
as follows:—The very pious hishop, and three notables chosen 
from amongst the first men 0% the city, shall meet together; 
they shall, each year, examine the works done ; they shall take 
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care that those who conduct them, or who nave conducted 
them, shall regulate them with precision, render their accounts, 
and show that they have duly performed their engage- 
ments in the administration, whether of the public monu- 
ments, or of the sums appointed for provisions or baths, 
or of expenses in the maintenance of roads, aqueducts, or any 
other work. 

“Ibid. § 30.—With regard to the guardianship of young 
persons of the first or second age, and of all those for whom 
the law appoints guardians, if their fortune does not exceed 
500 aure?, we ordain that the nomination of the president of 
the province shall not be waited for, as this gives rise to great 
expenses, particularly if the said president do not reside in 
the city in which it is necessary to provide the guardianship. 
The nomination of guardians shall in such case be made by 
the magistrate of the city......in concert with the very pious 
bishop and other person or persons invested with public offices, 
if there be more than one. 

“ Ibid. I. 1, tit. .V., de defensoribus, § 8.—We desire that 
the defenders of the cities, being well instructed in the holy 
mysteries of the orthodox faith, be chosen and instituted by 
the venerable bishops, the priests, the notables, the proprietors, 
and the curiales. As regards their installation, it shall be 
referred to the glorious power of the pretorian prefect, in 
order that their authority may have infused into it more soli- 
dity and vigour from the letters of admission of his Magnifi- 
cence.” 

I might cite a great number of other laws, and you would 
everywhere meet with the fact which I have mentioned: be- 
tween the municipal system of the Romans, and that of the 
middle ages, the municipal-ecclesiastic system interposed; the 
preponderance of the clergy in the affairs of the city succeeded 
that of the ancient municipal magistrates, and preceded the 
organization of the modern municipal corpora* ‘ons. 

You perceive what prodigious power was thus obtained by 
the Christian church, as well by its own constitution, as by 
its influence upon the Christian people, and by the part which 
it took in civil affairs. Thus, from that epoch, it powerfully 
assisted in forming the character and furthering the develop- 
ment of modern civilization. Let us endeavour to sum up 
the elements which it from that time introduced into it. 
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And first of all there was an immense advantage in the 
presence of a moral influence, of a moral power, of a power 
which reposed solely upon convictions and upon moral creeds 
and sentiments, amidst the deluge of material power which at 
this time inundated society. Had the Christian church not 
existed, the whole world must have been abandoned to purely 
material foree. The church alone exercised a moral power. 
Jt did more: it sustained, it spread abroad the idea of a rule, 
of a law superior to all human laws. It proposed, for the 
salvation of humanity, the fundamental belief, that there 
exists, above all human laws, a law which is denominated, 
according to periods and customs, sometimes reason, some- 
times the divine law, but which, everywhere and always, is 
the same law under different names. 

In short, with the church originated a great fact, the 
separation of spiritual and temporal power. ‘This separation 
is the source of liberty of conscience; it is founded upon no 
other principle but that which is the foundation of the most 
perfect and extended freedom of conscience. The separation 
of temporal and spiritual power is based upon the idea that 
physical force has neither right nor influence over souls, over 
conviction, over truth. It flows from the distinction established 
between the world of thought and the world of action, between 
the world of internal and that of external facts. Thus this 
principle of liberty of conscience for which Europe has strug- 
gled so much, and suffered so much, this principle which pre- 
vailed so late, and often, in its progress, against the inclination 
of the clergy, was enunciated, under the name of the separa- 
tion of temporal and spiritual power, in the very cradle of 
European civilization; and it was the Christian church which, 
from the necessity imposed by its situation of defending itself 
against barbarism, introduced and maintained it. 

The presence, then, of a moral influence, the maintenance 
of a divine law, and the separation of the temporal and _spi- 
ritual powers, are the three grand benefits which the Christian 
church in the fifth century conferred upon the European 
world. 

Even at that time, however, all its influences were not 
equally salutary. Already, in the fifth century, there 
ites in the church certain unwholesome principles, which 
rave played a great part in the development of our civiliza- 
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tion. Thus, at this period, there prevailed within it the sepa- 
ration of governors and the governed, the attempt to establish 
the independence of governors as regards the governed, to 
impose laws upon the governed, to possess their mind, their 
life, without the free consent of their reason and of their will. 
The church, moreover, endeavoured to render the theocratic 
principle predominant in society, to usurp the temporal power, 
to reign exclusively. And when it could not succeed in 
obtaining temporal dominion, in inducing the prevalence of 
the theocratic principle, it allied itself with temporal princes, 
and, in order to share, supported their absolute power, at the 
expense of the liberty of the people. 

Such were the principles of civilization which Europe 
in the fifth century derived from the church and from the 
Empire. It was in this condition that the barbarians found 
the Roman world, and came to take possession of it. In order 
to fully understand all the elements which met and mixed in 
the cradle of our civilization, it only remains for us to study 
the barbarians. 

When I speak of the barbarians, you understand that 
we have nothing to do here with their history; narra- 
tive is not our present business. You know that at this 
period, the conquerors of the Empire were nearly all of the 
game race; they were all Germans, except some Sclavonic 
tribes, the Alani, for example. We know also that they were 
all in pretty nearly the same stage of civilization. Some dif- 
ference, indeed, might have existed between them in this 
respect, according to the greater or less degree of connexion 
which the different tribes had had with the Roman world. Thus 
no doubt the Goths were more advanced, possessed milder 
manners than the Franks. But in considering matters under 
a general point of view, and in their results as regards our- 
selves, this original difference of civilization among the bar- 
barous people is of no importance. 

It is the general condition of society among the barbarians 
that we need to understand. But tnis is a subject with 
which, at the present day, it is very difficult to make ourselves 
acquainted. We obtain witout much difficulty a compre- 
hension of the Roman municipal system, of the Christian 
church; their influence has been continued up to our own 
days. We find traces of it in numerous institutions and actual 
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facts; we have a thousand means of recognising and explain- 
ing them. But the customs and social condition of the bar- 
barians have completely perished. We are compelled to 
make them out either from the earliest historical monuments, 
or by an effort of the imagination. 

There is a sentiment, a fact, which, before all things, it is 
necessary that we should well understand, in order to repre- 
sent faithfully to oneself the barbaric character: the pleasure 
of individual independence; the pleasure of enjoying oneself 
with vigour and liberty, amidst the chances of the world and 
of life; the delights of activity without labour; the taste for an 
adventurous career, full of uncertainty, inequality, and peril. 
Such was the predominating sentiment of the barbarous state, 
the moral want which put in motion these masses of human 
beings. In the present day, locked up as we are in so 
regular a society, it is difficult to realize this sentiment to 
oneself with all the power which it exercised over the barba- 
rians of the fourth and fifth centuries. There is only one 
work, which, in my opinion, contains this characteristic os 
barbarism, stamped in all its energy: ‘The History of the 
Conquest of England by the Normans,” of M. Thierry, the 
only book wherein the motives, tendencies, and impulses 
which actuate men in a social condition, bordering on bar- 
barism, are felt and reproduced with a really Homeric faith- 
fulness. Nowhere else do we see so well the nature of a bar- 
barian and of the life of a barbarian. Something of this sort 
is also found, though, in my opinion, in a much lower degree, 
with much less simplicity, much less truth, in Cooper's 
romances upon the savages of America, There is something 
in the life of the American savages, in the relations and the 
sentiments they bear with them in the middle of the woods, 
that recals, up to a certain point, the manners of the ancient 
Germans. No doubt these pictures are somewhat idealised, 
somewhat poetic; the dark side of the barbaric manners and 
life is not presented to us in all its grossness. I speak not 
only of the evils induced by these manners upon the social 
state, but of the internal and individual condition of the 
barbarian himself. There was, within this passionate want 
of personal independence, something more gross and more 
material than one would be led to conceive from the work of 
M. Thierry; there was a degree of brutality and of apathy 
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which is not always exactly conveyed by his recitals. Never 
theless, when we look to the bottom of the question, not- 
withstanding this alloy of brutality, of materialism, of dull, 
stupid selfishness, the love of independence is a noble and a 
moral sentiment, which draws its power from the moral nature 
of man; it is the pleasure of feeling oneselt’ a man, the senti- 
ment of personality, of human spontaneity in its free develop- 
ment. 

It was through the German barbarians that this sen- 
timent was introduced into European civilization; it was 
unknown in the Roman world, unknown in the Christian 
church, and unknown in almost all the ancient civilizations. 
When you find liberty in ancient civilizations, it is political 
liberty, the liberty of the citizen: man strove not for his per- 
sonal liberty, but for his liberty as a citizen: he belonged to 
an association, he was devoted to an association, he was ready 
to sacrifice himself to an association. It was the same with 
the Christian church: a sentiment of strong attachment to 
the Christian corporation, of devotion to its laws, and a lively 
desire to extend its empire; or rather, the religious sen‘i- 
ment induced a reaction of man upon himself, upon his soul, 
an internal effort to subdue his own liberty, and to submit 
himself to the will of his faith. But the sentiment of personal 
independence, a love of liberty displaying itself at all risks, 
without any other motive but that of satisfying itself; this 
sentiment, I repeat, was unknown to the Roman and to the 
Christian society. It was by the barbarians that it was 
brought in and deposited in the cradle of modern civiliza- 
tion, wherein it has played so conspicuous a part, has pro- 
duced such worthy results, that it is impossible to help reckon- 
ing it as one of its fundamental elements. 

There is a second fact, a second element of civiliza- 
tion, for which we are equally indebted to the barbarians: 
this is military clientship; the bond which established itself 
between individuals, between warriors, and which, without 
destroying the liberty of each, without even in the beginning 
destroying, beyond a certain point, the equality which almost 
completely existed between them, nevertheless founded an 
hierarchical subordination, and gave birth to that aristocrati- 
cal organisation, which afterwards became feudalism. ‘The 
foundation of this relation was the attacliment of man to man, 
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the fidelity of individual to individual, without external neces- 
sity, and without obligation based upon the general principles 
of society. In the ancient republics you see no man attached 
freely and especially to any other man; they were all attached 
to the city. Among the barbarians it was between indivi- 
duals that the social bond was formed; first by the relation of 
the chief to his companion, when they lived in the condition 
of a band wandering over Europe; and, later, by the relation 
of suzerain to vassal. ‘This second principle, which has 
played so great a part in the history of modern civilization, 
this devotion of man to man, came to us from the barbarians; 
it is from their manners that it has passed into ours. 

I ask you, was I wrong in saying at the beginning, 
that modern civilization, even in its cradle, had been as 
varied, as agitated, and as confused as I have endeavoured to 
describe it to you in the general picture I have given 
you of it? Is it not true that we have now discovered, at the 
fall of the Roman empire, almost all the elements which 
unite in the progressive development of our civilization? 
We have found, at that time, three wholly different societies: 
the municipal society, the last remains of the Roman empire; 
the Christian society; and the Barbaric society. We find 
these societies very variously organized, founded upon totally 
different principles, inspiring men with wholly different sen- 
timents; we find the craving after the most absolute indepen- 
dence side by side with the most complete submission; military 
patronage side by side with ecclesiastical dominion; the 
spiritual and temporal powers everywhere present; the canons 
of the church, the learned legislation of the Romans, the 
almost unwritten customs of the barbarians; everywhere the 
mixture, or rather the coexistence of the most diverse races, 
languages, social situations, manners, ideas, and impressions. 
Herein | think we have a sufficient proof of the faithfulness 
of the general character under which I have endeavoured to 
present our civilization to you. 

No doubt, this confusion, this diversity, this struggle, 
have cost us very dear; these have been the cause of the slow 
progress of Europe, of the storms and sufferings to which 
she has been a prey. Nevertheless, I do not think we need 
regret them. To people, as well as to individuals, the chance 
of the most complete and yaried development, the chance 
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cf an almost -nlimited progress in all directions, compen- 
sates of itself alone for all that it may cost to obtain the 
right of casting for it. And, all things considered, this state, 
so agitated, so toilsome, so violent, has availed much more 
than the simplicity with which other civilizations present 
themselves; the human race has gained thereby more than it 
has suffered. 

We are now acquainted with the general features of the 
vondition in which the fall of the Roman empire left the 
world; we are acquainted with the different elements which 
were agitated and became mingled, in order to give birth to 
European civilization. Henceforth we shall see them advancing 
and acting under our eyes. In the next lecture I shall endea- 
vour to show what they became, and what they effected in the 
epoch which we are accustomed to call the times of barbarism; 
that is to say, while the chaos of invasion vet existe 
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THIRD LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—All the various systems pretend to be legitimate= 
What is political legitimacy ?—Co-existence of all systems of govern 
ment in the fifth century—Instability in the condition of persons 
properties, and institutions— There were two causes of this, one 
material, the continuation of the invasion; the other moral, the selti-t 
sentiment of individuality peculiar to the barbariaus— The germs 
of civilization have been the necessity for order, the recollections 
of the Roman empire, the Christian church, and the barbarians—At- 
tempts at organization by the barbarians, by the towns, by tne enurch 
of Spain, by Charlemagne, and Alfred—The German and Arabian inva- 
sions cease—The feudal system begins. 


I nave placed before you the fundamental elements of Euro- 
pean civilization, tracing them to its very cradle, at the 
moment of the fall of the Roman empire. I have endeavoured 
to give you a glimpse beforehand of their diversity, and their 
constant struggle, and to show you that no one of them suc- 
ceeded in reigning over our society, or at least in reigning 
over it so completely as to enslave or expel the others. We 
have seen that this was the distinguishing character of Euro- 
pean civilization. We now come to its history at its com- 
mencement, in the ages which it is customary to call the 
barbarous. 

At the first glance we cast upon this epoch, it is impossible 
not to be struck with a fact which seems to contradict what 
we have lately said. When you examine certain notions 
which are accredited concerning the antiquities of modern 
Surope, you will perceive that the various elements of our . 
civilization, the monarchical, theocratical, aristocratical, and 
democratical principles, all pretend that European society 
originally belonged to them, and that they have only lost the 
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sole dominion by the usurpations of contrary principles. Ques- 

tion all that has been written, all that has been said upon this 
subject, and you will see that all the systems whereby our 
beginnings are sought to be represented or explained, main- 
tain the exclusive predominance of one or other of the cle- 
ments of European civilization. 

Thus there is a school of feudal publicists, of whom the 
most celebrated is M. de Boulainvilliers, who pretend that, 
after the fall of the Roman empire, it was the conquering 
nation, subsequently become the nobility, which possessed all 
powers and rights; that society was its domain; that kings 
and peoples have despoiled it of this domain; that aristocratic 
organization was the primitive and true form of Europe. 

Beside this school, you will find that of the monarchists, the 
abbé Dubos, for instance, who maintain, on the contrary, that 
it was to royalty European society belonged. ‘The German 
kings, say they, inherited all the rights of the Roman em- 
perors; they had even been called in by the ancient nations, 
the Gauls among others; they alone ruled legitimately; all 
the acquisitions of the aristocracy were only encroachments 
upon monarchy. 

A third party presents itself, that of the liberal publicists, 
republicans, democrats, or whatever you like to call them. 
Consult the abbé de Mably; according to him, it is to the 
system of free institutions, to the association of free men, to 
the people properly so called, that the government of socicty 
devolved from the period of the fifth century: nobles and 
kings enriched themselves with the spoils of primitive free- 
dom; it sank beneath their attacks, indeed, but it reigned 
before them. 

And above all these monarchical, aristocratical, and popular 
pretensions, rises the theocratical pretension of the church, 
who affirms, that in virtue of her very mission, of her divine 
title, society belonged to her; that she alone had the right to 
govern it; that she alone was the legitimate queen of the 
European world, won over by her labours to civilization. and 
to truth. 

See then the position in which we are placed! We fancied 
we had shown that no one of the elements of European 
civilization had exclusively ruled in the course of its history; 
that those elements had existed in a constant state of vicinity, 
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of amalgamation, of combat, and of compromise; and yet, at 
our very first step, we meet with the directly contrary 
opinion, that, even in its cradle, in the bosom of barbaric 
Europe, it was such or such a one of their elements which 
alone possessed society. And it is not only in a single coun- 
try, but in all the countries of Europe, that, beneath slightly 
different forms, at different. periods, the various principles of 
our civilization have manifested these irreconcilable pretens 
sions. The historical schools we have just characterized, are 
to be met with everywhere. 

This is an important fact —important not in itself, but 
because it reveals other facts which hold a conspicuous 
place in our history. From this simultaneous setting forth 
of the most opposite pretensions to the exclusive posses- 
sion of power in the first age of modern Europe, two 
remarkable facts become apparent. The first the principle, 
the idea of political legitimacy; an idea which has played a 
great part in the course of European civilization. The second 
the veritable and peculiar character of the condition of bar- 
barie Europe, of that epoch with which we are at present 
especially concerned. 

I shall endeavour to demonstrate these two facts, to de- 
duce them successively from this combat of primitive pre- 
tensions which I have just described. 

What do the various elements. of European civilization, 
the theocratical, monarchical, aristocratical, and popular 
elements pretend to, when they wish to appear the first 
who possessed society in Europe? Do they not thus pre- 
tend to have been alone legitimate? Political legitimacy is 
evidently a right founded upon antiquity, upon duration; 
priority in time is appealed to as the source of the right, as 
the proof of the legitimacy of power. And observe, i pray 
you, that this pretension is not peculiar to any one system, to 
any one element of our civilization; it extends to all. In 
modern times we are accustomed to consider the idea of 
legitimacy as existing in only one system, the monarchical. 
In this we are mistaken; it is discoverable in all. You have 
already seen that all the elements of our civilization have 
equally desired to appropriate it. If we enter into the sub- 
sequent history of Europe, we shall find the most different 
social forms and governments equally in possession of their 
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character of legitimacy. The Italian and Swiss aristocracies 
and democracies, the republic of San Marino, as well as the 
greatest monarchies of Europe, have called themselves, and 
have been regarded as legitimate; the former, like the latter, 
have founded their pretension to legitimacy upon the anti- 
quity of their institutions, aud upon the historical priority and 
perpetuity of their system of government. 

If you leave Europe and direct your attention to other 
times and other countries, you everywhere meet with this 
idea of political legitimacy; you find it attaching itself 
everywhere to some poition of the government, to some insti- 
tution, form, or maxim. There has been no country, and no 
time, in which there has not existed a certain portion of the 
social system, public powers; which has not attributed to itself, 
and in which has not been recognised this character of legi- 
timacy, derived from antiquity and long duration. 

What is this principle? what are its elements? how has it 
introduced itself into European civilization? 

At the origin of all powers, I say of all without any dis- 
tinction, we meet with physical force. I do not mean to 
state that force alone has founded them all, or that if, in their 
origin, they had not had other titles than that of force, they 
would have been established. Other titles are manifestly 
necessary; powers have become established in consequence of 
certain social expediences, of certain references to the state 
of society, manners, and opinions. But it is impossible to 
avoid perceiving that physical force has stained the origin of 
all the powers of the world, whatever may have been their 
character and form. 

Yet none will have anything to say to tlus origin; all 
oowers, whatever they may be, reject if; none will admit 
tnemselves the offspring of force. An unconquerable in- 
stinct warns governments that force does not found right, 
and that if force was their origin, their right could never be 
established. This, then, is the reason why, when we go back 
to early times, and there find the various systems and powers 
a prey to violence, all exclaim, “I was anterior to all this, I 
existed previously, in virtue of other titles; society belonged 
to me before this state of violence and struggle in which you 
meet with me; I was legitimate, but others contested and 
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‘This fact alone proves that the idea of force is not the 
foundation of political legitimacy, but that it reposes upon a 
totally different basis. What, indeed, is done by all these 
systems in thus formally disavowing force? They them- 
selves proclaim that there is another kind of legitimacy, 
the true foundation of all others, the legitimacy of reason, 
justice, and right; and this is the origin with which they 
desire to connect themselves. It is because they wish it not 
to be supposed that they are the offspring of force, that they 
pretend to be invested in the name of their antiquity, with a 
different title. The first characteristic, then, of political 
legitimacy, is to reject physical force as a source of power, 
and to connect it with a moral idea, with a moral force, with 
the idea of right, of justice, and of reason. This is the fun- 
damental element from which the principle of political Jegiti- 
macy has issued. It has issued thence by the help of anti- 
quity and long duration. And in this manner: 

After physical force has presided at the birth of all govern- 
ments, of all societies, time progresses; it alters the works of 
force, it corrects them, corrects them by the very fact that a 
society endures, and is composed of men. Man carries within 
himself certain notions of order, justice, and reason, a certain 
desire to induce their prevalence, to introduce them into the 
circumstances among which he lives; he labours unceasingly 
at this task; and if the social condition in which he is placed 
continues, he labours always with a certain effect. Man places 
reason, morality, and legitimacy in the world in which he lives. 

Independently of the work of man, by a law of Provi- 
dence which it is impossible to mistake, a law analogous 
to that which regulates the material world, there is a certain 
incasure of order, reason, and justice, which is absolutely 
necessary to the duration of a society. From the single 
fact of its duration, we may conclude that a society is not 
wholly absurd, insensate, and iniquitous; that it is not utterly 
deprived of that element of reason, truth, and justice, which 
alone gives life to societies. If, moreover, the society de- 
velops itself, if it becomes more vigorous and more power- 
ful, if the social condition from day to day, is accepted by a 
zreater number of men, it is because it gathers by the action 
of {ime more reason, justice, and right; because circumstances 
regulate themselves, step by step, according to true legitimacy, 
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Thus the idea of political legitimacy penetrates the world, 
and men’s minds, from the world. It has for its foundation 
and first origin, in a certain measure at least, moral legiti- 
macy, justice, reason, and truth, and ieieewaris the sanction 
of time, which gives cause for believing that reason has won 
entrance into facts, and that true legitimacy has been intro- 
duc2d into the external world. At the epoch which we are 
about to study, we shall find force and falsehood hovering over 
the cradle of royalty, of aristocracy, of democracy, and of the 
church herself ; you will everywhere bebold force and false- 
hood reforming themselves, little by little, under the hand of 
time, right and truth taking their places in civilization. It 
is this introduction of right and truth into the social state, 
which has developed, step by step, the idea of political legi- 
timacy; it is thus that it has been established in modern civi- 
lization. 

When, therefore, attempts have at different times been made 
to raise this idea as the banner of absolute power, it has been 
perverted from its true origin. So far is it from being the 

_ banner of absolute power, that it is only in the name of right 
and justice that it has penetrated and taken root in the world. 
It is not exclusive; it belongs to no one in particular, but 
springs up wherever right develops itself. Political legiti- 
macy attaches itself to liberty as well as to power; to individual 
rights, as well as to the forms according to which public func- 
tions are exercised. We shall meet with it, in our way, in the 
most contrary systems; in the feudal system, in the muni- 
cipalities of Flanders and Germany, in the Italian republics, 
no less than in monarchy. It is a character spread over the 
various elements of modern civilization, and which it is neces- 
sary to understand thoroughly on entering upon its history. 

The second fact which clearly reveals itself in the simul- 
taneous pretensions of which I spoke in the beginning, is the 
true character of the so called barbarian epoch. All ‘the ele- 

ments of European civilization pretend at this time to have 

possessed Europe; it follows that neither of them predo- 
inated. When a social form predominates i in the world, it 
is not so difficult to recognise it. On coming to the tenth 
century we shall recognise, without hesitation, the predo- 

/minance of the feudal system; in the seventeenth century we 

sball not hesitate to affirm that the monarchical system pre- 
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vails; if we look to the municipalities of Flanders, to the 
Italian republics, we shall immediately declare the empire of 
the democratic principle. When there is really any predo- 
minating principle in society, it is impossible to mistake it. 

The dispute which has arisen between the various systems 
that have had a share in European civilization, upon the 
question, which predominated at its origin, proves, then, 
that they all co-existed, without any one of them prevailing 
generally enough, or certainly enough to give to society its 
form and its name. 

Such, then, is the character of the barbarian epoch; it was 
the chaos of all elements, the infancy of all systems, an uni- 
versal turmoil, in which even strife was not permanent or 
systematic. By examining all the aspects of the social state 
at this period, I might show you that it is impossible any- 
where to discover a single fact, or a single principle, which 
was anything like general or established. I shall confine 
myself to two essential points: the condition of individuals, 
and the condition of institutions. That will be enough to 
paint the entire society. 

At this period we meet with four classes of persons— 
1. The free men; that is to say, those who depended upon no 
superior, upon no patron, and who possessed their property 
and regulated their life in complete liberty, without any bond 
of obligation to any other man. 2. The Jleudes, fideles, 
anstrustions, &c., bound at first by the relation of companion 
to chief, and afterwards by that of vassel to suzerain, to an- 
other man, tewards whom, on account of a grant of lands, or 
other gifts, they had contracted the obligation of service. 
3. The freedman. 4. The slaves. 

But were these various classes fixed? Did men, when 
once they were inclosed in their limits, remain there? Had 
the relations of the various classes anything of regularity and 
permanence ? By no means. You constantly behold free- 
men who leave their position to place themselves in the ser- 
vice of some one, receiving from him some gift or other, and 
passing into the class of lewdes ; others you see who fall into 
the class of slaves. Elsewhere lewdes are seen struggling to 
separate themselves from their patrons, to again become inde- 
pendent, to re-enter the class of freemen. Everywhere you 
behold a movement, a continual passage of one class into 
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another; an uncertainty, a general instability in the relations 
of the classes; no man remaining in his position, no position 
remaining the same. 

Landed properties were in the same condition. You know 
that these were distinguished as allodial, or wholly free, and 
beneficiary, or subject to certain obligations with regard to a 
superior: you know how an attempt has been made to esta- 
blish, in this last class of properties, a precise and defined 
system; it has been said that the benefices were at first 
given for a certain determinate number of years, afterwards 
for life, and that finally they became hereditary. A vain 
attempt! All these kinds of tenure existed without order 
and simultaneously; we meet, at the same moment, with 
benefices for a fixed time, for life, and hereditary; the same 
lands, indeed, passed in a few years through these different 
states. ‘There was nothing more stable in the condition of 
lands than in that of individuals. On all sides was felt the 
laborious transition of the wandering to the sedentary life, 
of personal relations to the combined relations of men and 
properties, or to real relations. During this transition all is 
confused, local, and disordered. 

In the institutions we find the same instability, the same 
chaos. Three systems of institutions co-existed: royalty; 
aristocratic institutions, or the dependence of men and lands 
one upon another; and free institutions, that is to say, the 
assemblies of free men deliberating in common. Neither of 
these systems was in possession of society; neither of them 
prevailed over the others. Free institutions existed, but the 
men who should have taken part in the assemblies rarely 
attended them. ‘The signorial jurisdiction was not more 
regularly exercised. Royalty, which is the simplest of insti- 
tutions, and the easiest to determine, had no fixed character; 
it was partly elective, partly hereditary. Sometimes the 
son succeeded the father; sometimes a selection was made 
from the family; sometimes it was a simple election of a 
distant relation, or of 9 stranger. In no system will you find 
anything fixed; all institutions, as well as all social situations, 
existed together, became confounded, and were continually 
changing. 

In states the same fluctuation prevailed : they were erected 
and suppressed, united and divided; there were no boundaries, 
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no governments, no distinct people; but a general confusion 
of situations, principles, facts, races, and languages: such was 
barbarous Europe. 

Within what limits is this strange period bounded? Its 
origin is well marked; it begins with the fall of the Roman 
empire. But when did it conclude? In order to answer this 
question, we must learn to what this condition of society is 
to be attributed, what were the causes of this barbarism. 

I think I can perceive two principal causes: the one ma- 
terial, arising from without, in the course of events; the 
other moral, originating from within, from man himself. 

The material cause was the continuation of the invasion. 
We must not fancy that the invasion of the barbarians ceased 
in the fifth century; we must not think that, because Rome 
was fallen, we shall immediately find the barbaric kingdoms 
founded upon its ruins, or that the movement was at an end. 
This movement lasted long after the fall of the empire; the 
proofs of this are manifest. 

See the Frank kings, even of the first race, called conti- 
nually to make war beyond the Rhine; Clotaire, Dagobert 
constantly engaged in expeditions into Germany, fighting 
against the Thuringians, Danes, and Saxons, who occupied 
the right bank of the Rhine. Wherefore? Because these 
nations wished to cross the river, to come and take their share 
of the spoils of the empire. Whence, about the same time, 
those great invasions of Italy by the Franks established in 


Gaul, and principally by the Eastern or Austrasian Franks?, 


They attacked Switzerland; passed the Alps; entered Italy. 
Why? Because they were pressed, on the north-east, by 
new populations; their expeditions were not merely forays 
for pillage, they were matters of necessity; they were dis- 
turbed in their settlements, and went elsewhere to seek their 
fortune. A new Germanic nation appeared upon the stage, 
and founded in Italy the kingdom of the Lombards. In Gaul, 
the Frank dynasty changed; the Carlovingians suceceded the 
Merovingians. It is now acknowledged that this change of 
dynasty was, to say the truth, a fresh invasion of Gaul by 
the Franks, a movement of nations, which substituted the 
eastern for the western Franks. The change was completed; 
the second race now governed. Charlemagne commenced 
against the Saxons what the Merovingians had done against the 
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Thuringians; ke was incessantly engaged in war against the 
nations beyond the Rhine. Who urged these on? ‘The Obo- 
trites, the Wiltzes, the Sorabes, the Bohemians, the entire 
Sclavonic race which pressed upon the Germanic, and from 
the sixth to the ninth century compelled it to advance towards 
the west. Everywhere to the north-east the movement of 
invasion continued and determined events. 

In the south, a movement of the same nature exhibited 
itself: the Moslem Arabs appeared. While the Germanie 
and Sclavonic people pressed on along the Rhine and Danube, 
the Arabs began their expeditions and conquests upon all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. 

The invasion of the Arabs had a peculiar character. The 
spirit of conquest and the spirit of proselytism were united. 
The invasion was to conquer a territory and disseminate a 
faith. There was a great difference between this movement 
and that of the Germans. In the Christian world, the spiritual 
and temporal powers were distinct. The desire of propa- 
gating a creed and making a conquest, did not co-exist in the 
same men. The Germans, when they became converted, pre- 
served their manners, sentiments, and tastes; terrestrial pas- 
sions and interests continued to rule them; they became 
Christians, but not missionaries. The Arabs, on the con- 
trary, were both conquerors and missionaries; the power of 
the sword and that of the word, with them, were in the same 
hands. Ata later period, this character determined the un- 
fortunate turn taken by Mussulman civilization; it is in the 
combination of the spiritual and temporal powers, in the 
confusion of moral and material authority, that the tyranny 
which seems inherent in this civilization originated. ‘This I 
conceive to be the cause of the stationary condition into 
which that civilization is everywhere fallen. But the fact 
did not make its appearance at first; on the contrary, it 
added prodigious force to the Arab invasion. Undertaken 
with moral passions and ideas, it immediately obtained a 
splendour and a greatness which was wanting to the German 
invasion; it exhibited far more energy and enthusiasm, and 
far differently influenced the minds of men. 

Such was the state of Europe, from the fifth to the 
ninth century: pressed on the south by the Mahometans, 
on the north by the Germans and the Sclavonic tribes, it 
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was scarcely possible that the reaction of this double invasion 
should do other than hold the interior of Europe in continual 
disorder. The populations were constantly being displaced, 
and forced one upor. the other; nothing of a fixed character 
could be established; the wandering life recommenced on all 
sides. There was, no doubt, some difference in this respect 
in the different states: the chaos was greater in Germany 
than in the rest of Europe, Germany being the focus of the 
movement; France was more agitated than Italy. But in no 
place could society settle or regulate itself ; barbarism conti- 
nued on all sides, from the same cause that had originated it. 

So much for the material cause, that which arose from the 
course of events. I now come to the moral cause, which 
sprang from the internal condition of man, and which was no 
less powerful. 

After all, whatever external events may be, it is man himn- 
self who makes the world; it is in proportion to the ideas, 
sentiments, and dispositions, moral and intellectual, of man, 
that the world becomes regulated and progressive; it is upon 
the internal condition of man that the visible condition of 
society depends. 

What is required to enable men to found a society with 
anything of durability and regularity? It is evidently neces- 
sary that they should have a certain number of ideas suffi- 
ciently extended to suit that society, to apply to its wants, to 
its relations. It is necessary, moreover, that these ideas should 
be common to the greater number of the members of the 
society; finally, that they should exercise a certain empire 
over their wills and actions. 

It is clear, that if men have no ideas extending beyond 
their own existence, if their intellectual horizon is confined 
to themselves, if they are abandoned to the tempest ot their 
passions and their wills, if they have not among them a cer- 
tain number of notions and sentiments in common, around 
which to rally, it is clear, I say, that between them no 
society is possible, and that each individual must be a. prin- 
ciple of disturbance and dissolution to any association which 
he may enter. 

Wherever individuality predominates almost exclusively, 
wherever man considers no one but himself, and his ideas 
do not extend beyond himself, and he obeys nothing but 
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his own passions, society (I mean a society somewhat ex- 
tended and permanent) becomes for him almost impos- 
sible. Such, however, was the moral condition of the con 

querors of Europe, at the time upon which we are now 
ovcupied. I remarked in my last lecture that we are indebted 
to the Germans for an energetic sentiment of individual 
liberty, of human individuality. But ina state of extreme 
barbarism and ignorance, this sentiment becomes selfishness 
in all its brutality, in all its insociability. From the fifth 
to the eighth century it was at this point among the Germans. 
They cared only for their own interests, their own passions, 
their own will: how could they be reconciled to a condition 
even approximating to the social? Attempts were made to 
prevail upon them to enter it; they attempted to do so them- 

selves. But they immediately abandoned it by some act of 
carelessness, some burst of passion, some want of intelligence. 
Constantly did society attempt to form itself ; constantly was 
it destroyed by the act of man, by the absence of the moral 
conditions under which alone it can exist. 

Such were the two determining causes of the barbarous 
state. So long as these were prolonged, barbarism endured. 
Let us see how and when they at last terminated. 

Europe laboured to escape from this condition. It is in 
the nature of man, even when he has been plunged into such 
a condition by his own fault, not to desire to remain in it. 
Tlowever rude, however ignorant, however devoted to his 

own interests and to his own passions he may be, there is 
within him a voice and an instinct, which tells him that he 
was made for better things, that he has other powers, another 
destiny. In the midst of disorder, the love of order and of 
progress pursues and harasses him. The need of justice, 
foresight, development, agitates him even under the yoke of 
the most brutal selfishness. He feels limself impelled to 
reform the material world, and society, and himself; and he 
labours to do this, though unaware of the nature of the want 
which urges him. The barbarians aspired after civilization, 
while totally incapable of it, nay more, detesting it from the 
instant that they became acquainted with its law. 

There remained, moreover, considerable wrecks of the 
Roman civilization. The name of the Empire, the recollec- 
tion of that great and glorious society, disturbed the memories 
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of men, particularly of the senators of towns, of bishops, priests, 
and all those who had had their origin in the Roman world. 

Among the barbarians themselves, or their barbaric ances- 
tors, many had been witnesses of the grandeur of the Empire; 
they had served in its armies, they had conquered it. ‘The 
image and name of Roman civilization had an imposing influ- 
ence upen them, and they experienced the desire of imitating, 
of reproducing, of preserving something of it. This was 
another cause which urged them to quit tie condition of bar- 
barism I have described. 

There was a third cause which suggests itself to every mind; 
I mean the Christian church. The church was a society 
regularly constituted, having its principles, its rules, and its 
discipline, and experiencing an ardent desire to extend its 
influence and conquer its conquerors. Among the Christians 
of this period, among the Christian clergy, there were men 
who had thought upon all moral and political questions, who 
had decided opinions and energetic sentiments upon all sub- 
jects, and a vivid desire to propagate and give them empire. 
Never has any other society made such efforts to influence 
the surrounding world, and to stamp thereon its own likeness, 
as were made by the Christian church between the fifth and 
the tenth centuries. When we come to study its particular 
history, we shall see all that it has done. It attacked bar- 
barism, as it were, at every point, in order to civilize by 
ruling over it. 

Finally, there was a fourth cause of civilization, a cause 
which it is impossible fitly to appreciate, bnt which is not 
therefore the less real, and this is the appearance of great 
men. No one can say why a great man appears at a certain 
epoch, and what he adds to the development of the world; 
that is a secret of Providence: but the fact is not therefore 
less certain. There are men whom the spectacle of anarchy 
and social stagnation strikes and revolts, who are intellec- 
tually shocked therewith as with a fact which ought not to 
exist, and are possessed with an unconquerable desire: of 
changing if, a desire of giving some rule, somewhat of the 
general, regular, and permanent to the world before them. A 
terribie and often tyrannical power, which commits a thou- 
sand crimes, a thousand errors, for human weakness attends 
it; a power, neyertholess, glorious and salutary, for it gives 
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te humanity, and with the hand of man, a vigorous impulse 
forward, a mighty movement. 

These different causes and forces led, between the fifth and 
ninth century, to various attempts at extricating European 
society from barbarism. 

The first attempt, which, although but slightly effective, 
must not be overlooked, since it emanated from the barba- 
rians themselves, was the drawing up of the barbaric laws: 
between the sixth and eighth centuries the laws of almost all 
the barbarous people were written. Before this they had not 
been written; the barbarians had been governed simply by 
customs, until they established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Roman empire. We may reckon the laws of the 
Burgundians, of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks, of the 
Visigoths, of the Lombards, the Saxons, the Frisons, the 
Bavarians, the Alemanni, &c. Here was manifestly a be- 
ginning of civilization; an endeavour to bring society under 
general and regular principles. The success of this attempt 
could not be great: it was writing the laws of a society which 
no longer existed, the laws of the social state of the barba- 
rians before their establishment upon the Roman territory, 
before they had exchanged the wandering for the sedentary 
life, the condition of nomade warriors for that of proprietors. 
We find, indeed, here and there, some articles concerning the 
lands which the barbarians had conquered, and concerning 
their relations with the ancient inhabitants of the country; 
but the foundation of the greater part of their laws is the 
ancient mode of life, the ancient German condition; they 
were inapplicable to the new society, and occupied only a 
trifling place in its development. 

At the same time, another kind of attempt was made in 
Italy and the South of Gaul. Roman society had not so com- 
pletely perished there as elsewhere; a little more order and 
life remained in the cities. There civilization attempted 
to lift again its head. If, for example, we look to the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths in Italy under Theodoric, we see even 
under the dominion of a barbarous king and nation the miu- 
gicipal system, taking breath, so to speak, and influencing 
che general course of events. Roman society had acted upon 
the Goths, and had to a certain degree impressed them with 
its likeness. The same fact is visible in the south of Gaul. 


& 
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Tt was at the commencement of the sixth century that a Visi- 
goth king of Toulouse, Alaric, caused the Roman laws to be 
collected, and published a code for his Roman subjects under 
the name of the Breviarium Aniant. 

In Spain it was another power—namely that of the church, 
which tried to revive civilization. In place of the ancient 
German assemblies, the assemblies of warriors, it was the 
council of Toledo which prevailed in Spain; and although 
distinguished laymen attended this council, the bishops had: 
dominion there. Look at the law of the Visigoths; you will 
see that it is not a barbarous law; it was evidently com- 
piled by the philosophers of the time, the clergy. It abounds 
in general ideas, in theories, theories wholly foreign to 
barbarous manners. Thus: you know that the legislation of 
the barbarians was a personal legislation—that is to say, 
that the same law applied only to men of the same race. 
The Roman law governed the Romans, the Frank law 
governed the Franks; each people had its law, although 
they were united under the same government and inhabited 
the same territory. This is what is called the system of 
personal legislation, in opposition to that of real legislation 
fixed upon the territory. Well, the legislation of the Visi- 
goths was not personal, but fixed upon the territory. All 
the inhabitants of Spain, Visigoths and Romans, were subject 
to the same law. Continue your investigation, and you will 
find yet more evident traces of philosophy. Among the 
barbarians, men had, according to their relative situations, 
a determinate value; the barbarian, the Roman, the freeman, 
the vassal, &c., were not held at the same price, there was ¢ 
tariff of their lives. ‘The principle of the equal value of men 
in the eye of the law was established in the law of the Visi- 
goths. Look to the system of procedure, and you find, in 
place of the oath of compurgatores, or the judicial combat, 
the proof by witnesses, and a rational investigation of the 
matter in question, such as might be prosecuted in a civi- 
lized society. In short, the whole Visigoth law bears a wise, 
systematic, and social character. We may perceive herein 
the work of the same clergy who prevailed in the councils of 
‘Toledo, and so powerfully influenced the government of the 
country. 


In Spain, then, up to the great invasion of the Arabs, it 
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was the theocratic principle which attempted the revival of 
civilization. 

In Frence the same endeavour was the work of a different 
power; it came from the great men, above all from Charle- 
magne. Examine his reign under its various aspects; you 
will see that his predominating idea was the design of 
civilizing his people. First, let us consider his wars. He 
was constantly in the field, from the south to the north-east, 
from the Ebro to the Elbe or the Weser. Can you believe that 
these were mere wilful expeditions, arising simply from the 
desire of conquest? By no means. I do not mean to say 
that all that he did is to be fully explained, or that there 
existed much diplomacy or strategetic skill in his plans; but 
he obeyed a great necessity—a strong desire of suppressing 
barbarism. He was engaged during the whole of his reign 
in arresting the double invasion—the Mussulman invasion on 
the south, and the German and Sclavonic invasion on the 
north. This is the military character of the reign of Charle- 
magne; his expedition against the Saxons had no other origin 
and no other purpose. 

If you turn from his wars to his internal government, you 
will there meet with a fact of the same nature—the attempt 
to introduce order and unity into the administration of all the 
countries which he possessed. I do not wish to employ the 
word kingdom nor the word state; for these expressions 
convey too regular a notion, and suggest ideas which are little 
in harmony with the society over which Charlemagne pre- 
sided. But this is certain, that being master of an immense 
territory, he felt indignant at seeing all things incoherent, 
anarchical, and rude, and desired to alter their hideous con- 
dition. First of all he wrought by means of his mzsse dome- 
nici, whom he dispatched into the various parts of his terri- 
tory, in order that they might observe circumstances and 
reform them, or give an account of them to him. He after- 
wards worked by means of general assemblies, which he held 
with much more regularity than his predecessors had done. 
At these assemblies he caused all the most considerable per- 
sons of the territory to be present. They were not free 
assemblies, nor did they at all resemble the kind of delibera- 
tions with which we are acquainted; they were merely a 
means taken by Charlemagne of being well informed of facts, 
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and of introducing some order and unity among his lisorderly 
populations. ; 

Under whatever point of view you consider the reign of 
Charlemagne, you will always find in it the same character, 
namely, warfare against the barbarous state, the spirit of 
civilization; this is what appears in his eagerness to establish 
schools, in his taste for learned men, in the favour witk 
which he regarded ecclesiastical influence, and in all that 
he thought proper to do, whether as regarded the entire 
society or individual man. 

An attempt of the same kind was made somewhat later in 
England by king Alfred. 

Thus the different causes to which I have directed atten- 
tion, as tending to put an end to barbarism, were in action 
in some part or other of Europe from tbe fifth to the ninth 
century. 

None succeeded. Charlemagne was unable to found his great 
empire, and the system of government which he desired to 
establish therein. In Spain, the church succeeded no better in 
establishing the theocratic principle. In Italy and in the south 
of Gaul, although Roman civilization often attempted to rise 
again, it was not till afterwards, towards the end of the tenth 
century, that it really re-acquired any vigour. Up to that 
time all efforts to terminate barbarism proved abortive; they 
supposed that men were more advanced than they truly were; 
they all desired, under various forms, a society more extended 
or more regular than was compatible with the distribution of 
power and the condition of men’s minds. Nevertheless, they 
had not been wholly useless. At the beginning of the tenth 
century, neither the great empire of Charlemagne nor the 
glorious councils of ‘Toledo were any longer spoken of; but 
barbarism had not the less arrived at its extreme term— 
two great results had been obtained. 

I. The movement of the invasions on the north and south 
had been arrested: after the dismemberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, the states established on the right bank of the 
Rhine opposed a powerful barrier to the tribes who continued 
to urge their way westward. The Normans prove this in- 
contestably; up to this period, if we except the trikes which 
cast themselves upon England, the mevement of maritime 
invasions had not been very considerable. It was during the 
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ninth century that it became constant and general. And this 
was because invasions by land were become very difficult, 
society having, on this side, acquired more fixed and certain 
frontiers. That portion of the wandering population which 
could not be driven back, was constrained to turn aside and 
carry on its roving life upon the sea. Whatever evils were 
done in the west by Norman expeditions, they were far less 
fatal than invasions by land; they disturbed dawning society 
far less generally. 

In the south, the same fuct declared itself. The Arabs were 
quartered in Spain; warfare continued between them and the 
Christians, but it no longer entailed the displacement of the 
population. Saracenic bands stili, from time to time, infested 
the coasts of the Mediterranean; but the grand progress of 
Islamism had evidently ceased. 

II. At this period we see the wandering life ceasing, in its 
turn, throughout the interior of Europe; populations esta- 
blished themselves; property became fixed; and the relations 
of men no longer varied from day to day, at the will of 
_ violence or chance. The internal and moral condition of man 
himself began to change; his ideas and sentiments, like his 
life, acquired fixedness; he attached himself to the places 
which he inhabited, to the relations which he had con- 
tracted there, to those domains which he began to promise 
himself that he would bequeath to his children, to that 
dwelling which one day he will call his castle, to that miser- 
able collection of colonists and slaves which will one day 
become a village. Everywhere little societies, little states, 
cut, so to speak, to the measure of the ideas and the wisdom 
of man, formed themselves. Between these societies was 
gradually introduced the bond, of which the customs of bar- 
barism contained the germ, the bond of a confederation which 
did not annihilate individual independence. On the one 
hand, every considerable person established himself in his 
domains, alone with his family and servitors; on the other 
hand, a certain hierarchy of services and rights became esta- 
blished between these warlike proprietors scattered over the 
land. What wasthis? The feudal system rising definitively 
from the bosom of barbarism. Of the various elements of 
our civilization, it was natural that the Germanic element 
should first prevail; it had strength on its side, it had cone 
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quered Europe; from it Europe was to receive its earliest 
social form and organization. This is what happened. Feu: 
dalism, its character, and the part played by it in the history 
of European civilization, will be the subject-matter of my 
next lecture; and, in the bosom of that victorious feudal 
system, we shall meet, at every step, with the other elements of 
our civilization—royalty, the church, municipal corporations; 
and we shall foresee without difficulty that they are ne* 
destined to sink beneath this feudal form, to which they 
become assimilated, while struggling against it, and while 
waitiny the hour when victory shall visit them in their turn. 
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FOURTH. LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—Necessary alliance between facts and doctrines~ 
Preponderance of the country over the towns—Organization of a small 
feudal society—Influence of feudalism upon the character of the possessor ~ 
of the fief, and upon the spirit of family—Hatred of the people towards the 
feudal system—The priest could do little for the serfs—Impossibility of 
regularly organizing feudalism: 1. No powerful authority; 2. No public 
power; 3. Difficulty of the federative system—The idea of the right of 
resistance inherent in feudalism—Influence of feudalism favourable to 
the development of the individual, unfavourable to social order. 


We have studied the condition of Europe after the fall of 
the Roman empire, in the first period of modern history, the 
barbarous. We have seen that, at the end of this epoch, and 
at the commencement of the tenth century, the first principle, 
the first system that developed itself and took possession of 
European society, was the feudal system; we have seen that 
feudalism was the first-born of barbarism. It is, then, the 
feudal system which must now be the object of our study. 

I scarcely think it necessary to remind you that it is not 
the history of events, properly speaking, which we are con- 
sidering. Itis not my business to recount to you the destinies 
of *feudalism. That which occupies us is the history of civi- 
lization; this is the general and hidden fact which we seek 
under all the external facts which envelop it. 

Thus events, social crises, the various states through which 
society has passed, interest us only in their relations to the 
development of civilization; we inquire of them solely in 
what respects they have opposed or assisted it, what they have 
given to it, and what they have refused it. It is only under 
this point of view that we are to consider the feudal system. 
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In the commencement of these lectures we defined the na- 
ture of civilization; we attempted to investigate its elements; 
we saw that it consisted, on the one hand, in the development 
of man himself, of the individual, of humanity; on the other 
hand, in that of his external condition, in the development of 
society. Whenever we find ourselves in the presence of an 
event, of a system, or of a general condition of the world, we 
have this double question to ask of it, what has it done for 
or against the development of man, for or against the deve- 
lopment of society? 

You understand beforehand, that, during our invest.:ga- 
tions, it is impossible that we should not meet upon oar 
way most important questions of moral philosophy. When 
we desire to know in what an event or a system has contri- 
buted to the development of man and of society, it is abso- 
lutely needful that we should be acquainted with the nature 
of the true development of society and of man; that we should 
know what developments are false and illegitimate, pervert- 
ing instead of ameliorating, causing a retrogressive instead of 
a progressive movement. 

We shall not seek to escape from this necessity. Not 
only should we thereby mutilate and lower our ideas and the 
facts, but the actual state of the world imposes upon us the 
necessity of freely accepting this inevitable alliance of philo- 
sophy and history. This is precisely one of the characteristics, 
perhaps the essential characteristic of our epoch. We are 
called upon to consider, to cause to progress together, science 
and reality, theory and practice, right and fact. Up to our 
times, these two powers have existed separately; the world 
has been accustomed to behold science and practice following 
different roads, without recognising each other, or, at least, 
without meeting. And when doctrines and general ideas 
have desired to amalgamate with events and influence the 
world, they have only succeeded under the form and by 
means of the arm of fanaticism. The empire of human 
societies, and the direction of their affairs, have hitherto 
beer shared between two kinds of influences: upon one hand, 
the believers, the men of general ideas and principles, ihe 
fanatics; on the other, men strangers to all rational prin- 
ciples, who govern themselves merely according to cir- 
cumstances. practicians, freethinkers, as the seventeenth cen- 
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tury called them. This condition of things is now ceasing ; 
neither fanatics nor free-thinkers will any longer have dominion. 
In order now to govern and prevail with men, it is necessary to 
be acquainted with general ideas and circumstances; it is neces- 
sary to know how to value principles and facts, to respect virtue 
and necessity, to preserve oneselffrom the pride of fanatics, and 
the not less blind scorn of free-thinkers. To this point have we 
been conducted by the development of the human mind and 
the social state: upon one hand, the human mind, exalted and 
freed, better comprehends the connexion of things, knows 
how to look around on all sides, and makes use of all things 
_ in its combinations; on the other hand, society has perfected 
itself to that degree, that it can be compared with the truth; 
that facts can be brought into juxta-position with principles, 
_and yet, in spite of their still great imperfections, not inspire 
by the comparison invincible discouragement or distaste. I 
shall thus obey the natural tendency, convenience, and the ne- 
cessity of our times, in constantly passing from the examina- 
tion of circumstances to that of ideas, from an exposition of 
facts to a question of doctrines. Perhaps, even, there is 
'in the actual disposition of men’s minds, another reason 
in favour of this method. For some time past a con- 
firmed taste, I might say a sort of predilection, has 
manifested itself among us, for facts, for practical views, tor 
the positive aspect of human affairs. We have been to such 
an extent a prey to the despotism of general ideas, of 
theories; they have, in some respects, cost us so dear, that 
they are become the objects of a certain degree of distrust. 
We like better to carry ourselves back to facts, to special cir- 
cumstances, to applications. This is not to be regretted; 
it is a new progress, a great step in knowledge, and to- 
wards the empire of truth ; provided always that we do not 
allow ourselves to be prejudiced and carried away by this dis- 
position; that we do not forget that truth alone has 2 right 
_to reign in the world; that facts have no value except as 
they tend to explain, and to assimilate themselves more and 
more to the truth; that all true greatness is of thought; and 
that all fruitfulness belongs to it. The civilization of our 
country has this peculiar character, that it has never wanted 
intellectual greatness; it has always been rich in ideas; the 
power of the human mind has always been great in French 
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societys greater, perhaps, than in any other. We must not 
lose this high privilege; we must not fall into the somewhat 
subordinate and material state which characterizes other 
societies. Intelligence and doctrines must occupy in the 
France of the present day, at least the place which they have 
occupied there hitherto. 

We shall, then, by no means avoid general and philo- 
sophical questions; we shall not wander in search of them, 
but where facts lead us to them, we shall meet them without 
hesitation or embarrassment. An occasion of doing so will more 
than once present itself, during the consideration of the feudal 
system in its relations to the history of European civilization. 

A good proof that, in the tenth century, the feudai 
system was necessary, was the only possible social state, is 
the universality of its establishment. Wherever barbarism 
ceased, everything took the feudal form. At the first moment, 
men saw in it only the triumph of chaos; all unity, all general 
civilization vanished; on all sides they beheld society dismem- 
bering itself; and, in its stead, they beheld a number of minor, 
obscure, isolated, and incoherent societies erect themselves. 
To contemporaries, this appeared the dissolution of all 
things, universal anarchy. Consult the poets and the chroni- 
clers of the time; they all believed themselves at the end of 
the world. It was, nevertheless, the beginning of a new and 
real society, the feudal, so necessary, so inevitable, so truly 
the only possible consequence of the anterior state, that 
all things entered into it and assumed its form. Elements, 
the most foreign to this system, the church, municipalities, 
royalty, were compelled to accommodate themselves to 
it; the churches became suzerains and vassals, cities had 
lords and vassals, royalty disguised itself under the form of 
suzerainship. All things were given in fief, not only lands, 
but certain rights, the right, for instance, of felling in forests, 
and of fishing. the churches gave in fief their perquisites, 
from their revenues from baptisms, the churchings of women. 
Water and money were given in fief. Just as all the general 
elements of society entered into the feudal frame, so the 
smallest details, and the most trifling facts of common life, 
became a part of feudalism. 

In beholding the feudal form thus taking possession of ali 
things, we are tempted to believe, at first, that the essential 
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and vital principle of feudalism everywhere prevailed. But 
this isa mistake. In borrowing the feudal form, the elements 
and institutions of society which were not analogous to the 
feudal system, did not renounce their own nature or peculiar 
principles. The feudal church did not cease to be animated 
and governed, at bottom, by the theocratic principle; and it 
laboured unceasingly, sometimes in concert with the royal 
power, sometimes with the pope, and sometimes with the 
people, to destroy this system, of which, so to speak, it wore 
the livery. It was the same with royalty and with the cor- 
porations; in the one the monarchical, in the other the demo- 


_ eratical principle, continued, at bottom, to predominate. 


Notwithstanding their feudal livery, these various elements 
of European society constantly laboured to deliver themselves 
from a form which was foreign to their true nature, and to 


assume that which corresponded to their peculiar and vital 


principle. 

Having shown the universality of the feudal form, it be: 
comes very necessary to be on our guard against con- 
cluding from this the universality of the feudal principle, 


_ and against studying feudalism indifferently, whenever we 


meet with its physiognomy. In order to know and compre- 
hend this system thoroughly, to unravel and judge of its 
effects in reference to modern civilization, we must examine 
it where the form and principle are in harmony; we must study 
it in the hierarchy of lay possessors of fiefs, in the asso- 
ciation of the conquerors of the Europeaz territory. There 
truly resided feudal society; thereupon we are now to enter. 
I spoke just now of the importance of moral questions, and 
of the necessity of not avoiding them. But there is a totally 


_ opposite kind of considerations, which has generally been too 


| 
| 
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much neglected; I mean the material condition of society, 
the material changes introduced into mankind’s method of 
existing, by a new fact, by a revolution, by a new social state. 
We have not always sufficiently considered these things; we 
have not always sufficiently inquired into the modifications 


| introduced by these great crises of the world, into the material 
_ existence of men, into the material aspect of their relations, 


These modifications have more influence upon the entire 


"society than is supposed. Who does not know how much the 


influence of climates has been studied. and how much im- 
F2 
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portance was attached to it by Montesquieu. If we regard 
the immediate influence of climate upon men, perhaps it is 
not so extensive as has been supposed; it is, at all events, 
very vague and difficult to be appreciated. But the indirect 
influence of climate, that which, for example, results from 
the fact, that, in a warm country, men live in the open air, 
while, in a cold country, they shut themselves up in their 
houses, that, in one case, they nourish themselves in one 
manner, in the other, in another, these are facts of great im- 
portance, facts which by the simple difference of material 
life, act powerfully upon civilization. All great revolutions 
lead to modifications of this sort in the social state, and these 
are very necessary to be considered. 

The establishment of the feudal system produced one of 
these modifications, of unmistakeable importance; it altered 
the distribution of the population over the face of the 
land. Hitherto the masters of the soil, the sovereign popu- 
lation, had lived united in more or less numerous masses 
of men, whether sedentarily in cities, or wandering in bands 
through the country. In consequence of the feudal sys- 
tem, these same men lived isolated, each in his own habit- 
ation, and at great distances from one another. You will 
immediately perceive how much influence this change was 
calculated to exercise upon the character and course of civili- 
zation. The social preponderance, the government of society, 
passed suddenly from the towns to the country; private pro- 
perty became of more importance than public property ; 
private life than public life. Such was the first and purely 
material effect of the triumph of feudal society. The further 
we examine into it, the more will the consequence of this 
single fact be unfolded to our eyes. 

Let us investigate this society in itself, and see what 
part it has played in the history of civilization. First of all, 
let us take feudalism in its most simple, primitive, and fun- 
damental element; let us consider a single possessor of a fief in 
his domain, and let us see what will become of all those who 
form the little society around him. 

He establishes himself upon an isolated and elevated spot, 
which he takes care to render safe and strong ; there he 
constructs what he will call his castle. With whom does he 
establish himself? With his wife and children; perhaps some 
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freemen, who have not become proprietors, attach themselves 
to his person, and continue to live with him, at his table. 
These are the inhabitants of the interior of the castle. Around 
and at its foot, a little population of colonists and serfs gather 
together, who cultivate the domains of the possessor of the 
fief. In the centre of this lower population religion plants a 
church; it brings hither a priest. In the early period of the 
feudal system, this priest was commonly at the same time the 
chaplain of the castle and the pastor of the village; by and 
bye these two characters separated; the village had its 
own pastor, who lived there, beside his church. ‘This, then, 
was the elementary feudal society, the feudal molecule, so to 
speak. It is this element that we have first of all to examine. 
We will demand of it the double question which should be 
asked of all our facts: What has resulted from it in favour of 
the development, 1. of man himself, 2. of society? 

Weare perfectly justified in addressing this double question 
to the little society which I have just described, and in placing 
faith in its replies; for it was the type and faithful image of 
the entire feudal society. The lord, the people on his 
domains, and the priest; such is feudalism upon the great as 
well as the small scale, when we have taken from it royalty 
and the towns, which are distinct and foreign elements. 

The first fact that strikes us in contemplating this little 
society, is the prodigious importance which the possessor of 
the fief must have had, both in his own eyes, and in the eyes 
of those who surrounded him. The sentiment of personality, 
of individual liberty, predominated in the barbaric life. But 
here it was wholly different; it was no longer only the liberty 
of the man, of the warrior; it was the importance of the pro- 
prietor, of the head of the family, of the master, that came to 
be considered. From this situation an impression of immense 
superiority must have resulted; a superiority quite peculiar, 
and very different from everything that we meet with in the 
career of other civilizations. I will give the proof of this. I take 
in the ancient world some great aristocratical position, 
a Roman patrician, for instance: like the feudal lord, the 
Roman patrician was head of a family, master, superior. He 
was, moreover, the religious magistrate, the pontiff in the 
interior of his family. Now, his importance as a religious 
magistrate came to him from without; it was not a purely 
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personal and individual importance; he received it from on 
high; he was the delegate of the Divinity; the interpreter of 
the religious creed. The Roman patrician was, besides, 
the member of a corporation which lived united on the 
same spot, a member of the senate; this again was an 
importance which came to him from without, from his 
corporation, a received, a borrowed importance. ‘The 
greatness of the ancient aristocrats, associated as it was 
with a religious and political character, belonged to the 
situation, to the corporation in general, rather than to the 
individual. That of the possessor of the fief was purely 
individual; it was not derived from any one; all his rights, 
all his power, came to him from himself. He was not a 
religious magistrate; he took no part in a senate; it was in 
his person that all his importance resided; all that he was, he 
was of himself, and in his own name. What a mighty influ- 
ence must such a situation have exerted om its occupant! 
What individual haughtiness, what prodigious pride—let us 
say the word—what insolence, must have arisen in his soul! 
Above himself there was no superior of whom he was the 
representative or interpreter; there was no equal near him; 
no powerful and general law which weighed upon him; no 
external rule which influenced his will; he knew no curb 
but the limits of his strength and the presence of danger. 
Such was the necessary moral result of this situation upon 
the character of man. 

I now proceed to a second consequence, mighty also, and 
too little noticed, namely, the particular turn taken by the 
feudal family spirit. 

Let us cast a glance over the various family systems. Take 
first ofall the patriarchal system of which the Bible and oriental 
records offer the model. The family was very numerous; it 
was a tribe. The chief, the patriarch, lived therein in common 
with his children, his near relations, the various generations 
which united themselves around him, all his kindred, all hig 
servants; and not only did he live with them all, but he had 
the same interests, the same occupations, and he led the same 
life. Was not this the condition of Abraham, 
archs, and of the chiefs of the Arab tribes 
the image of the patriarchal life? 


Another family system presents itself, namely, the clan, a 


of the patri- 
who still reproduce 
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petty society, whose type we must seek for in Scotland 
or Ireland. Through this system, very probably, a large 
portion of the European family has passed. This is no longer 
the patriarchal family. There is here a great difference 
between the situation of the chief and that of the rest of the 
population. They did not lead the same life: the greater 
portion tilled and served; the chief was idle and warlike. 
But they had a common origin; they all bore the same name; 
and their relations of kindred, ancient traditions, the same 
recollections, the same affections, established a moral tie, a 
sort of equality between all the members of the clan. 

These are the two principal types of the family society pre- 
sented by history. But have we here the feudal family? 
Obviously not. It seems, at first, that the feudal family bears 
some relation to the clan; but the difference is much greater 
than the resemblance. The population which surrounded the 
possessor of the fief were totally unconnected with him; they di¢ 
not bear his name; between them and him there was no kin- 
dred, no bond, moral or historical. Neither did it resemble 
the patriarchal family. The possessor of the fief led not the 
same life, nor did he engage in the same occupations with 
those who surrounded him; he was an idler and a warrior, 
whilst the others were labourers. The feudal family was not 
numerous; it was not a tribe; it reduced itself to the family, 
properly so called, namely, to the wife and children; it lived 
separated from the rest of the population, shut up in the 
castle. The colonists and serfs made no part of it; the 
origin of the members of this society was different, the 
inequality of their situation immense. Five or six individuals, 
in a situation at once superior to and estranged from the 
rest of the society, that was the feudal family. It was 
of course invested with a peculiar character. It was narrow, 
concentrated, and constantly called upon to defend itself 
against, to distrust, and, at least, to isolate itself from, even 
its retainers. The interior life, domestic manners, were 
sure to become predominant in such a system. I am 
aware that the brutality of the passions of a chief, his 
habit of spending his time in warfare or the chase, were a 
great obstacle to the development of domestic manners. But 
this would be conquered; the chief necessarily returned home 
habitually; he always found there his wife and children, and 
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these well nigh only; these would alone constitute his permanent 
society —they would alone share his interests, his destiny. 
Domestic life necessarily, therefore, acquired great sway. 
Proofs of this abound. Was it not within the bosom of the 
feudal family that the importance of women developed itself ? 
In all the ancient societies, I do not speak of those where 
the family spirit did not exist, but of those wherein it was 
very powerful in the patriarchal life, for instance, women 
did not hold at all so considerable a place as they acquired 
in Europe under the feudal system. It was to the develop- 
ment and necessary preponderance of domestic manners in 
feudalism, that they chiefly owed this change, this progress in 
their condition. Some have desired to trace the cause to the 
peculiar manners of the ancient Germans; to a national re- 
spect which, it is said, they bore towards'women amidst their 
forests. Upon a sentence of Tacitus, German patriotism has 
built I know not what superiority, what primitive and un- 
eradicable purity of German manners, as regards the rela- 
tions of the two sexes. Mere fancies! Phrases similar to that 
of Tacitus, concerning sentiments and usages analogous to 
those of the ancient Germans, are to be found in the recitals 
of a crowd of observers of savage or barbarous people. There 
is nothing primitive therein, nothing peculiar to any parti- 
cular race. It was in the effects of a strongly marked social 
position, in the progress and preponderance of domestic man- 
ners, that the importance of women in Europe originated; 
and the preponderance of domestic manners became, very 
early, an essential characteristic of the feudal system. 

A second fact, another proof of the empire of domestic life, 
equally characterises the feudal family: I mean the hereditary 
spirit, the spirit of perpetuation, which evidently predomi- 
nated therein. The hereditary spirit is inherent in the family 
spirit; but nowhere has it so strongly developed itself as 
under the feudal system. This resulted from the nature of the 
property with which the family was incorporated. The fief 
was unlike other properties: it constantly demanded a 
possessor to defend it, serve it, acquit himself of the 
obligations inherent in the domain, and thus maintain it in 
its rank amidst the general association of the masters of the 
soil. Thence resulted a sort of identification between the 


actual possessor of the fief and the fief itself, and all the series 
of its future possessors. 
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This circumstance greatly contributed to fortify and make 
eloser the family ties, already so powerful by the very nature 
of the feudal family. 

I now issue from the seignorial dwelling, and descend 
amidst the petty population that surrounds it. Here all 
things wear a different aspect. The nature of man is so good 
and fruitful, that when a social situation endures for any 
length of tirne, a certain moral tie, sentiments of protection, 
benevolence, and affection, inevitably establish themselves 
among those who are thus approximated to one another, what- 
ever may be the conditions of approximation. It happened 
thus with feudalism. No doubt, after a certain time, some 
moral relations, some habits of affection, became contracted 
between the colonists and the possessor of the fief. But this 
happened in spite of their relative position, and not by reason 
of its influence. Considered in itself, the position was radi- 
cally wrong. ‘There was nothing morally in common be- 
tween the possessor of the fief and the colonists; they consti- 
tuted part of his domain; they were his property; and under 
this name, property, were included all the rights which, in 
the present day, are called rights of public sovereignty, as 
well as the rights of private property, the right of imposing 
laws, of taxing, and punishing, as well as that of disposing of 
and selling. As far as it is possible that such should be the 
case where men are in presence of men, between the lord and 
the cultivators of his lands there existed no rights, no guaran- 
tees, no society. 

Hence, I conceive, the truly prodigious and invincible 
hatred with which the people at all times have regarded the 
feudal system, its recollections, its very name. It is not 
a case without example for men to have submitted to oppres- 
sive despotisms, and to have become accustomed to them; 
nay, to have willingly accepted them. Theocratic and 
monarchical despotisms have more than once obtained the 
consent, almost the affections, of the population subjected to 
them. But feudal despotism has always been repulsive and 
odious; it has oppressed the destinies, but never reigned over 
the souls of men. ‘The reason is, that in theocracy and mo- 
narchy, power is exercised in virtue of certain words which 
are common to the master and to the subject; it is the repre- 
sentative, the minister of another power superior to all human 
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power; it speaks and acts in the name of the Divinity or of 
a ceneral idea, and not in the name of man himself, of man 
alone. Feudal despotism was altogether different; it was the 
power of the individual over the individual; the dominion of 
the personal and capricious will of a man. This is, perhaps, 
the only tyranny of which, to his eternal honour, man will 
never willingly accept. Whenever, in his master, he beholds 
a mere man, from the moment that the will which oppresses 
him appears a merely human and individual will, like his 
own, he becomes indignant, and supports the yoke wrathfully. 
Such was the true and distinguishing character of feudal 
power; and such was also the origin of the antipathy which 
it has ever inspired. ; 

The religious element which was associated with it was 
little calculated to ease the burden. I do not conceive that 
the influence of the priest, in the little society which I have 
just described, was very great, nor that he succeeded much 
in legitimating the relations of the inferior population with 
the lord. The church has exerted a very great influence 
upon European civilization, but this it has done by proceed- 
ings of a general character, by changing, for instance, the 
general dispositions of men. When we enter closely 
into the petty feudal society, properly so called, we find that 
the influence of the priest, between the colonists and the 
lord, scarcely amounted to anything. Most frequently he 
was himself rude and subordinate as a serf, and very 
little in condition or disposition to combat the arrogance of 
the lord. No doubt, called, as he was, to sustain and develop 
somewhat of moral life in the inferior population, he was dear 
and useful to it on this account; he spread through it somewhat 
of consolation and of life; but, I conceive, he could and did 
very little to alleviate its destiny. 

Thave examined the elementary feudal society; I have placed 
before you the principal consequences which necessarily flowed 
from it, whether to the possessor of the fief himself, or his 
family, or the population congregated around him. Let us now 
go forth from this narrow inclosure. The population of the fief 
was not alone upon the land; there were other societies, 
analogous or different, with which it bore relation. What 
influence did the general society to which that population 
belonged, necessarily exercise upon civilization? 
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I will make a brief remark, before answering this question: 
It is true that the possessor of the fief and the priest be~ 
longed, one and the other, to a general society; they had, ata 
distance, numerous and frequent relations. It was not the 
same with the colonists, the serfs: every time that, in order 
to designate the population of the country at this period, we 
make use of a general word, which seems to imply one and 
the same society, the word people, for example, we do not 
convey the truth. ‘There was for this population no general 
society; its existence was purely local. Beyond the territory 
which they inhabited, the colonists had no connexion with any 
thing or person. For them there was no common destiny, no 
common country; they did not form a people. When we 
speak of the feudal association as a whole, it is only the 
possessors of the fiefs that are concerned. 

Let us see what were the relations of the petty feudal 
society with the general society with which it was connected, 
and to what consequences these relations necessarily led as 
regards the development of civilization. 

You are acquainted with the nature of the ties which 
united the possessors of the fiefs among themselves, with the 
obligations of service, on the one hand, of protection on the 
other, I shall not enter into a detail of these obligations; it 
suffices that you have a general idea of their character. From 
these obligations there necessarily arose within the mind of 
each possessor of a fief, a certain number of moral ideas and 
sentiments, ideas of duty, sentiments of affection. The fact 
is evident that the principle of fidelity, of devotion, of loyalty 
to engagements, and all sentiments connected therewith, were 
developed and sustained by the relations of the possessors of 
the fiefs between themselves. 

These obligations, duties, and sentiments, endeavoured to 
convert themselves into rights and institutions. Every one 
knows that feudalism desired legally to determine what were 
the services due from the possessor of the fief towards his 
suzerain; what were the services which he might expect in 
return; in what cases the vassal owed pecuniary or military 
aid to his suzerain; in what forms the suzerain ought to ob 
tain the consent of his vassals, for services to which they 
were not compelled by the simple tenure of their fiefs. 
Attempts were made to place all their rights under the 
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guarantee of institutions, which aimed at insuring their being 
respected. Thus, the seignorial jurisdictions were destined to 
render justice between the possessors of the fiefs, upon claims 
carried before their common suzerain. Thus, also, each lord 
who was of any consideration assembled his vassals shale! 
parliament, in order to treat with them concerning matters 
which required their consent or their concurrence. In short, 
there existed a collection of political, judicial, and military 
means, with which attempts were made to organise the feudal 
system, converting the relations between the possessors of 
fiefs into rights and institutions. 

But these rights and these institutions had no reality, no 
guarantee. 

If one is asked, what is meant by a guarantee, a political 
guarantee, one is led to perceive that its fundamental character 
is the constant presence, in the midst of the society, of a will, 
of a power disposed and in a condition to impose a law upon 
particular wills and powers, to make them observe the 
common rule, and respect the general right. 

There are only two systems of political guarantees possible: 
it is either necessary there should be a particular wili 
and power so superior to all others, that none should be able to 
resist it, and that all should be compelled to submit to it as 
soon as it interferes; or else that there should be a public 
will and power, which is the result of agreement, of the de- 
velopment of particular wills, and which, once gone forth 
from them, is in a condition to impose itself upon, and to 
make itself respected equally by all. 

Such are the two possible systems of political guarantees : 
the despotism of one or of a body, or free government. 
When we pass systems in review, we find that all of them 
come under one or other of these heads. 

Well, neither one nor the other existed, nor could exist, 
under the feudal system. 

No doubt the possessors of the fiefs were not all equal 
among themselves ; there were many of superior power, many 
powerful enough to oppress the weaker. But there was no 
one, beginning from the first of the suzerains, the king, 
who was in condition to impose law upon all the others, 
and make himself obeyed. Observe that all the permanent 
means of power and action were wanting: there were 
no permanent troops, no permanent taxes, no permanent 
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tribunals. The social powers and _ institutions had, after 
a manner, to recommence and create themselves anew 
every time they were required. A tribunal was obliged 
to be constructed for every process, an army whenever there 
was a war to be made, a revenue whenever money was 
wanted; everything was occasional, accidental, and special; 
there was no means of central, permanent, and independent 
government. It is plain that, in such a system, no individual 
was in a condition to impose his will upon others, or to cause 
the general rights to be respected by all. 

On the other hand, resistance was as easy as repression 
was difficult. Shut up in his castle, having to do only with 
a small number of enemies, easily finding, among vassals of 
his own condition, the means of coalition, and of assistance, 
the possessor of the fief defended himself with the greatest 
facility. 

Thus, then, we see that the first system of guarantees, the 
system which places them in the intervention of the strongest, 
was not possible under feudalism. 

The other system, that of a free government, a public 
power, was equally impracticable; it could never have arisen 
in the bosom of feudalism. The reason is sufficiently simple. 
When we speak, in the present day, of a public power, of 
that which we call the rights of sovereignty, the right of 
giving laws, taxing, and punishing, we all think that those 
rights belong to no one, that no one has, on his own accoun , 
a right to punish others, and to impose upon them a charge, « 
law. Those are rights which belong only to society in the 
mass, rights which are exercised in its name, which it holds 
not of itself, but receives from the Highest. Thus, when an 
individual comes before the powers invested with these rights, 
the sentiment which, perhaps without his consciousness, 


_ Yeigns in him is, that he is in the presence of a public and 


legitimate power, which possesses a mission for commanding 
him, and he is submissive beforehand and internally. 
But it was wholly otherwise under feudalism. The pos- 
sessor of the fief, in his domain, was invested with all 
the rights of sovereignty over those who inhabited it; 


_ they were inherent to the domain, and a part of his private 


property. What are at present public rights were then pri- 
vate rights ; what is now public power was then private 


power. When the possessor of a fief, after having exercised 
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sovereignty in his own name, as a proprietor over all the 
population amidst which he lived, presented himself at an 
assembly, a parliament held before his suzerain, a parliament 
not very numerous, and composed in general of men who 
were his equals, or nearly so, he did not bring with him, nor 
did he carry away the idea of a public power. This idea was 
in contradiction to all his existence, to all that he had been 
in the habit of doing in the interior of his own domains. He 
saw there only men who were invested with the same rights 
as himself, who were in the same situation, and, like him, 
acted in the name of their personal will. Nothing in the 
most elevated department of the government, in what we call 
public institutions, conveyed to him, or forced him to reco- 
gnise this character of superiority and generality, which is in- 
herent to the idea that we form to ourselves of public powers. 
And if he was dissatisfied with the decision, he refused to 
agree with it, or appealed to force for resistance. 

Under the feudal system, force was the true and habitual 
guarantee of right, if, indeed, we may call force a guarantee. 
All rights had perpetual recourse to force to make themselves 
recognised or obeyed. No institution succeeded in doing this; 
and this was so generally felt that institutions were rarely 
appealed to. If the seignorial courts and parliaments of vassals 
had been capable of influence, we should have met with them 
in history more frequently than we do, and found them exert- 
ing more activity; their rarity proves their invalidity. 

At this we must not be astonished; there is a reason for it. 
more decisive and deeply seated than those which I have 
described. 

Of all systems of government and political guarantee, the 
federative system is certainly the most difficult to establish 
and to render prevalent ; a system which consists in leaving 
in each locality and each particular society all that portion of 
the government which can remain there, and in taking from 
it only that portion which is indispensable to the maintenance 
of the general society, and carrying this to the centre of that 
society, there to constitute of it a central government. The 
federative system, logically the most simple, is, in fact, the 
most complex. In order to reconcile the degree of local in- 
dependence and liberty which it allows to remain, with the 
degree of general order and submission which it demands and 
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supposes in certain cases, a very advanced degree of civiliza- 
tion is evidently requisite; it is necessary that the will of 
man, that individual liberty should concur in the establishment 
and maintenance of this system, much more than in that of 
any other, for its means of coercion are far less than those of 
any other. 

The federative system, then, is that which evidently re- 
quires the greatest development of reason, morality, and 
civilization, in the society to which it is applied. Well, this, 
nevertheless, was the system which feudalism endeavoured 
to establish; the idea of general feudalism, in fact, was that 
of a federation. It reposed upon the same principles on 
which are founded, in our day, the federation of the United 
States of America, for example. It aimed at leaving in the 
hands of each lord all that portion of government and 
sovereignty which could remain there, and to carry to the 
suzerain, or to the general assembly of barons, only the least 
possible portion of power, and that only in cases of absolute 
necessity. You perceive the impossibility of establishing 

_ such a system amidst ignorance, amidst brutal passions—in 
short, in a moral state so imperfect as that of man under feudal- 
ism. ‘The very nature of government was contradictory to the 

_ ideas and manners of the very men to whom it was attempted 
to be applied. Who can be astonished at the ill success of 
these endeavours at organization? 

We have considered feudal society, first, in its most simple 
and fundamental element, then in its entirety. We have 
examined, under these two points of view, that which it 
necessarily did, that which naturally flowed from it, as to 
its influence upon the course of civilization. I conceive 

that we have arrived at this double result: 

First, federalism has exerted a great, and, on the whole, a 
salutary influence upon the internal development of the 
individual; it has awakened in men’s minds ideas, energetic 
sentiments, moral requirements, fine developments of cha- 
racter and passion. 

Secondly, under the social point of view, it was un- 
|able to establish either legal order or political guarantees; it 
was indispensable to the revival in Europe of society, which 
had been so entirely dissolved by barbarism, that it was in- 
capable of a more regular and more extended form; but tne 
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feudal form, radically bad in itself, could neither regulate not 
extend itself. The only political right which the feudal 
system caused to assert itself in European society was the 
right of resistance,—I do not say legal resistance, that could 
not have place in a society so little advanced. The progress 
of society consists precisely in substituting, on the one hand, 
public powers for particular wills; on the other, legal, for 
individual resistance. In this consists the grand aim, the 
principal perfection of the social order; much latitude is left 
to personal liberty; then, when that liberty fails, when it 
becomes necessary to demand from it an account of itself, 
appeal is made to public reason alone, to determine the 
process instituted against the liberty of the individual. Such 
is the system of legal order and of legal resistance. You 
perceive, without difficulty, that under feudalism there 
existed nothing of this sort. ‘The right of resistance which 
the feudal system maintained and practised was the right of 
personal resistance—a terrible, unsocial right, since it appeals 
to force and to war, which is the destruction of society itself; 
a right which, nevertheless, should never be abolished from 
the heart of man, for its abolition is the acceptation of servi- 
tude. The sentiment of the right of resistance had perished 
in the disgrace of Roman society, and could not rise anew 
from its wreck; it could not come more naturally, in my 
opinion, from the principle of the Christian society. To 
feudalism we are indebted for its re-introduction into the 
manners of Europe. It is the boast of civilization to render 
it always useless and inactive; it is the boast of the feudal 
system to have constantly professed and defended it. 

Such, if I do not deceive myself, is the result of an 
examination of feudal society, considered in itself, in its 
general elements, and independently of historical develop- 
ment. If we pass on to facts, to history, we shall see that 
has happened which might have been looked for; that 
the feudal system has done what it was fitted to do; that its 
destiny has been in conformity with its nature. Events may 
be adduced in proof of all the conjectures and inferences 
which I have drawn from the very nature of this system. 

Cast a glance upon the general history of feudalism 
between the tenth and thirteenth centuries; it is impossible 
to mistake the great and salutary influence exerted by it 
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upon the development of sentiments, characters, and ideas. 
We cannot look into the history of this period without meet-. 
ing with a crowd of noble sentiments, great actions, fine 
displays of humanity, born evidently in the bosom of feudal 
manners. Chivalry, it is true, does not resemble feudalism— 
nevertheless, it is its daughter: from feudalism issued this 
ideal of elevated, generous, loyal sentiments. It says much 
in favour of its parentage. 

Turn your eyes to another quarter: the first bursts of 
European imagination, the first attempts of poetry and of 
literature, the first intellectual pleasures tasted by Europe 
on its quitting barbarism, under the shelter, under the wings 
of feudalism, in the interior of the feudal castles, that all 
these were born. This kind of develcpment of humanity 
requires a movement in the soul, in life, leisure, a 
thousand conditions which are not to be met with in the 
laborious, melancholy, coarse, hard existence of the common 
people. In France, in England, in Germany, it is with 
the feudal times that the first literary recollections, the first 
intellectual enjoyments of Europe connect themselves. 

On the other, if we consult history upon the social in- 
fluence of feudalism, its answers will always be in harmony 
with our conjectures; it will reply that the feudal system 
has been as much opposed to the establishment of general 
order as to the extension of general liberty. Under whatever 
point of view you consider the progress of society, you find 
the feudal system acting as an obstacle. ‘Therefore, from the 
earliest existence of feudalism, the two forces which have 
been the grand motive powers of the development of 
order and liberty—on one hand the monarchical power, the 
popular power on the other; royalty, and the people—have 
attacked and struggled against it unceasingly. Some attempts 
have, at different times, been made to regulate it, and con- 
struct out of it a state somewhat legal and general: in 
England, such attempts were made by William the Conqueror 
and his sons; in France, by St. Louis; in Germany, by 
many of the emperors. All attempts, all efforts have failed. 
_ The very nature of feudal society was repugnant to order 
and legality. In modern ages, some men of intellect have 
attempted to re-establish feudalism as a social system; they 
have desired to discover therein a legal, regulated, and 
@ 
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rogressive state; they have made of it an age of gold. 
But ask them to assign the age of gold to some particular place 
or time, and they can do no such thing: if is an Utopia 
without a date, a drama for which we find, in past times, 
neither theatre nor actors. The cause of this error is easy to 
discover, and it equally explains the mistake of those who 
cannot pronounce the name of feudalism without cursing it. 
Neither one party nor the other has taken the pains to con- 
sider the double aspect under which feudalism presents itself; : 
to distinguish, on the one hand, its influence upon the in- 
dividual development of man, upon sentiments, characters, 
and passions, and, on the other, its influence upon the social 
state. The one party has not been able to persuade itself 
that a social system, in which so many beautiful sentiments, 
so many virtues are found—in which they behold the birth of 
all literatures, and in which manners assume a certain eleva- 
tion and nobility—can have been so bad and fatal as it is pre- 
tended. The other party has only seen the wrong done by 
feudalism to the mass of the population, the obstacles opposed 
by it to the establishment of order and liberty; and this 
party has not been able to believe that fine characters, great 
virtues, and any progress, can have resulted from it. Both 
have mistaken the double element of civilization; they have 
not understood that it consists of two developments, of which 
the one may, in time, produce itself independently of the 
other; although, after the course of centuries, and by means 
of a long series of circumstances, they must reciprocally call 
forth and lead to each other. 

For the rest, that which feudalism was in theory it was in 
fact; that to which theory pointed as likely to result from it, 
has resulted from it. Individuality and energy of personal 
existence, such was the predominating trait among the con- 
querors of the Roman world; the development of individ uality 
necessarily resulted, before all things, from the social system 
which was founded by and for themselves. That which man 
himself brings to a social system, at the moment of his 
entrance, his internal and moral qualities, powerfully influence 
the situation in which he establishes himself. The situation, 
in turn, re-acts upon these qualities, and strengthens and 
develops them. The individual predominated in the German 
society; it was for the benefit of the development of the in- 
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dividual that feudal society, the daughter of German society, 
exerted its influence. We shall again find the same fact in 
the different elements of civilization ; they have remained 
faithful to their principle; they have advanced and urged on 
the world in the direction which they first entered. In our 
next lecture, the history of the church and of its influence, 
from the fifth to the twelfth century, upon European civiliza- 
tion, will furnish us with another and a striking illustration 
of this fact. 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture-—Religion is a principle of association —Constraint 
is not of the essenze of government—Conditions of the legitimacy of a 
government: 1, The power must be in the hands of the most worthy ; 
2. The liberty of the governed must be respected—The church being 
a corporation, and not a caste, fulfilled the first of these conditions—Of 
the various methods of nomination and election that existed therein—It 
wanted the other condition, on account of the illegitimate extension of 
authority, and on account of the abusive employment of foree—Move- 
ment and liberty of spirit in the bosom of the church—Relations of the 
church with princes—The independence of spiritual power laid down as 
a principle—Pretensions and efforts of the church to usurp the tem 
poral power. 


We have examined the nature and influence of the feudal 
system; it is with the Christian church, from the fifth to the 
twelfth century, that we are now to occupy ourselves: I 
say, with the church; and I have already laid this emphasis, 
because it is not with Christianity properly speaking, with 
Christianity as a religious system, but with the church as an 
ecclesiastical society, with the Christian clergy, that I propose 
to engage your attention. 

In the fifth century, this society was almost completely 
organized; not that it has not since then undergone many 
and important changes; but we may say that, at that time, 
the church, considered as a corporation, as a government of 
Christian people, had attained a complete and independent 
existence. 

One glance is enough to show us an immense difference 
between the state of the church and that of the other elements 
of European civilization in the fifth century. I have men- 
tioned, as the fundamental elements of our civilization, the 
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municipal and feudal systems, royalty, and the church. The 
municipal system, in the fifth century, was no more than the 
wreck of the Roman empire, a shadow without life or determi- 
nate form. The feudal system had not yet issued from the 
chaos. Royalty existed only in name. All the civil elements 
of modern society were either in decay or infancy. The 
church alone was, at the same time, young and constituted; it 
alone had acquired a definite form, and preserved all the 
vigour of early age; it alone possessed, at once, movement 
and order, energy and regularity, that is to say, the two great 
meaus of influence. Is it not, let me ask you, by moral life, 
by internal movement, on the one hand, and by order and 
discipline on the other, that institutions take possession of 
society? The church, moreover, had mooted all the great 
questions which interest man; it busied itself with all the 
problems of his nature, and with all the chances of his destiny. 
Thus its influence upon modern civilization has been very 
great, greater, perhaps, than even its most ardent adversaries, 
or its most zealous defenders have supposed. Occupied with 
rendering it services, or with combating it, they have 
regarded it only in a polemical point of view, and have there- 
fore, I conceive, been unable either to judge it with equity, 
or to measure it in all its extent. 

The Christian church in the fifth century presents itself as 
an independent and constituted society, interposed between 
the masters of the world, the sovereigns, the possessors of the 
temporal power on the one hand, and the people on the other, 
serving as a bond between them, and influencing all. 

In order completely to know and comprehend its action, we 
must therefore consider it under three aspects: first of all we 
must regard it in itself, make an estimate of what it was, of 
its internal constitution, of the principles which predominated 
in it, and of its nature; we must then examine it in its rela- 
tion to the temporal sovereignties, kings, lords, and others; 
lastly, in its relations to the people. And when from this 
triple examination we shall have deduced a complete picture 
of the church, of its principles, its situation, and the influence 
which it necessarily exercised, we shall verify our assertions 
by an appeal to history; we shall find out whether the facts 
and cvents, properly so called, from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, are in harmony with the resuJts to which we have 
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been led by the study of the nature of the church, and of its 

relations, both with the masters of the world and with the 
eople. 

Z Firet of all, let us occupy ourselves with the church in itsell; 

with its internal condition, and its nature. 

The first fact which strikes us, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, is its very existence, the existence of a religious 
government, of a clergy, of an ecclesiastical corporation, of a 
priesthood, of a religion in the sacerdotal state. 

With many enlightened men, these very words, a body 
of priesthood, a religious government, appear to determine 
the question. They think that a religion which ends ina 
body of priests, a legally constituted clergy, in short, a 
governed religion, must be, taking all things together, more 
injurious than useful. In their opinion, religion is a purely in- 
dividual relation of man to God; and that whenever the rela- 
tion loses this character, whenever an external authority 
comes between the individual and the object of religious creeds, 
—namely, God—religion is deteriorated, and society in danger. 

We cannot dispense with an examination of this question. 
In order to ascertain what has been the influence of the 
Christian church, we must know what ought to be, by the 
very nature of the institution, the influence of a church and 
of a clergy. In order to appreciate this influence, we must 
find out, first of all, whether religion is, in truth, purely 
individual, whether it does not provoke and give birth to 
something more than merely a private relation between each 
man and God; or whether it necessarily becomes a source 
of new relations between men, from which a religious society 
and a government of that society necessarily flow. 

If we reduce religion to the religious sentiment properly 
so called, to that sentiment which is very real, though some- 
what vague and uncertain as to its object, and which we can 
scarcely characterize otherwise than by naming it,—to this 
sentiment which addresses itself sometimes to external nature, 
sometimes to the innermost recesses of the soul, to-day to 
poetry, to-morrow to the mysteries of the future, which, in a 
word, wanders everywhere, seeking everywhere to satisfy 
itself, and fixing itself nowhere,—if we reduce religion to this 
sentiment, it seems evident to me that it should yemain purely 
individual. Such a sentiment may provoke a momentary 
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association between men; it can, it even ought to take plea- 

_ Sure in sympathy, nourishing and strengthening itself thereby. 
But by reason of its fluctuating and doubtful character, it 
refuses to become the principle of a permanent and extensive 
association, to adapt itself to any system of precepts, practices, 
and forms; in short, to give birth to a religious society and 
government. 

But either I deceive myself strangely, or this religious 
sentiment is not the complete expression of the religious 
nature of man. Religion, I conceive, is a different thing, 
and much more than this. 

In human nature and in human destiny there are problems 
of which the solution lies beyond this world, which are con- 
nected with a class of things foreign to the visible world, and 
which inveterately torment the soul of man, who is fixedly 
intent upon solving them. ‘The solution of these problems, 
creeds, dogmas, which contain that solution, or, at least, 
flatter themselves that they do, these constitute the first object 
and the first source of religion. 

Another path leads men to religion. To those among you 
who have prosecuted somewhat extended philosophical studies, 
it is, I conceive, sufficiently evident at present that morality 
exists independently of religious ideas; that the distinction of 
moral good and evil, the obligation to shun the evil, and 
to do the good, are laws, which, like the laws of logic, man 
discovers in his own nature, and which have their principle 
in himself, as they have their application in his actual 
life. But these facts being decided, the independence of 
morality being admitted, a question arises in the human 
mind— Whence comes morality? To what does it lead? Is 
this obligation to do good, which subsists of itself, an isolated 
fact, without author and aim? Does it not conceal from, or 
rather, does it not reveal to man a destiny which is beyond 
this world? This is a spontaneous and inevitable question, 
by which morality, in its turn, leads man to the door of 
religion, and discovers to him a sphere from which he had 
not borrowed morality. 

Thus, in the problems of our nature, upon one hand, and 
in the necessity of discovering a sanction, origin, and aim for 
morality, on the other, we find assured and fruitful sources of 
religion, which thus presents itself under aspects very different 
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from that of a mere instrument, as it has been described; 11 
presents itself as a collection—1st, of doctrines called forth by 
problems which man discovers within himself; and, of pre- 
cepts which correspond to those doctrines, and give to natural 
morality a meaning and a sanction; 8rd, of promises which 
address themselves to the hopes of humanity in the future 
This is what truly constitutes religion; this is what it is at 
bottom, and not a mere form of sensibility, a flight of the 
imagination, a species of poetry. 

Reduced in this manner to its true elements and to its 
essence, religion no longer appears as a purely individual 
fact, but as a powerful and fruitful principle of association. 
Consider it as a system of creeds and dogmas: truth belongs 
to no one; it is universal, absolute; men must seek and pro- 
fess it in common. Consider the precepts that associate 
themselves with doctrines: an obligatory law for one is such 
for all; it must be promulgated, it must bring all men under 
its empire. It is the same with the promises made by 
religion in the name of its creeds and precepts: they must be 
spread abroad, and all men must be called to gather the 
fruits of them. From the essential elements of religion, then, 
you see that the religious society is born; indeed, it flows 
therefrom so infallibly that the word which expresses the most 
energetic social sentiment, the most imperious necessity of 
propagating ideas and extending a society, is the word pro- 
selytism, a word which applies above all to religious creeds, 
a indeed, seems to be almost exclusively consecrated to 
them. 


The religious society being once born, when a certain 
number of men become united in common religious creeds, 
under the law of common religious precepts, and in common 
religious hopes, that society must have a government. There 
1s no society which can survive a week, an hour, without a 
government. At the very instant in which the society forms 
itself, and even by the very fact of its formation, it calls a 
government, which proclaims the common truth, the bond of 
the society, and promulgates and supports the precepts which: 
originate in that truth. ‘The necessity for a power, for a 
government over the religious society, as over every other. 
is implied in the fact of the existence of that society. And 
not only is government necessary, but it naturally forms 
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itself. I must not pause for any time to explain how govern- 
ment originates and establishes itself in society in general. 1] 
shall confine myself to saying that, when things follow their 
natural laws, when external force does not mix itself up with 
them, power always flies to the most capable, to the best, to 
those who will lead society towards its aim. In a warlike 
expedition, the bravest obtain the power. Is research or 
skilful enterprise the object of an association? the most 
capable will be at the head of it. In all things, when the 
world is left to its natural course, the natural inequality of 
men freely displays itself, and each takes the place which he is 
capable of occupying. Well, as regards religion, men are no 
more equal in talents, faculties, and power, than in the other 
cases; such a one will be better able than any other to ex- 
pound religious doctrines, and to cause them to be generally 
adopted; some other bears about him more authority to 
induce the observance of religious precepts; a third will excel 
in sustaining and animating religious emotions and hopes in 
the souls of men. The same inequality of faculties and influ- 
ence which gives rise to power in civil society, originates it 
equally in religious society. Missionaries arise and declare 
themselves like generals. Thus, as, on one hand, religious 
government necessarily flows from the nature of religious 
society, so, on the other, it naturally develops itself therein 
by the mere effect of the human faculties and their unequal 
partition. Therefore, from the moment at which religion is 
born ia man, religious society develops itself ; and from the 
moment at which religious society appears, it gives rise to its 
government. 

But now a fundamental objection arises: there is nothing 
in this case to ordain or impose; nothing coercive. There 
is no room for government, since unlimited liberty is required 
to exist. 

It is, I conceive, a very rude and petty idea of government 
in general, to suppose that it resides solely, or even princi- 
pally, in the force which it exerts to make itself obeyed in its 
coercive element. 

I leave the religious point of view; I take civil govern- 
ment. I pray you follow with me the simple course of facts. 
The society exists: there is something to be done, no matter 
what, in its interest and name; there is a law to make, a 
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measure to take, a judgment to pronounce. Assuredly there 
is likewise a worthy manner of fulfilling these social wants; 
a good law to make, a good measure to take, a good judgment 
to pronounce. Whatever may be the matter in hand, what- 
ever may be the interest in question, there is in every cas¢ 
a truth that must ke known, a truth which must decide the 
conduct of the question. 

The first business of government is to seek this truth, to 
discover what is just, reasonable, and adapted to society. 
When it has found it, it proclaims it. It becomes then neces- 
sary that it should impress it upon men’s minds; that the 
government should make itself approved of by those upon 
whom it acts; that it should persuade them of its reason- 
ableness. Is there anything coercive in this? Assuredly 
not. Now, suppose that the truth which ought to decide 
concerning the affair, no matter what, suppose, I say, that 
this truth once discovered and proclaimed, immediately all 
understandings are convinced, all wills determined, that all 
recognise the reasonableness of the government, and sponta- 
neously obey it; there is still no coercion, there is no room 
for the employment of force. Is it that the government did 
not exist? is it that, in all this, there was no government? 
Evidently there was a government, and it fulfilled its task. 
Coercion comes then only when the resistance of individual 
will occurs, when the idea, the proceeding which the govern- 
ment has adopted, does not obtain the approbation and volun- 
tary submission of all. The government then employs force 
to make itself obeyed; this is the necessary result of human 
imperfection, an imperfection which resides at once in the 
governing power and in the society. There will never be 
any way of completely avoiding it; civil governments will 
ever be compelled to have recourse, to a certain extent, to 
coercion. But governments are evidently not constituted by 
coercion: whenever they can dispense with it, they do, and to 
the great profit of all: indeed, their highest perfection is to 
dispense with it, and to confine themselves to methods purely 
moral, to the action which they exert upon the understanding; 
so that the more the government dispenses with coercion, 
the more faithful it is to its true nature, the better it fulfils 
1ts mission. It is not thereby reduced in power or con- 
tracted, as is vulgarly supposed; it acts only in another man- 
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ner, and in a manner which is infinitely more general and 
powerful. Those governments which make the greatest use 
of coercion, succeed not nearly so well as those which employ 
it scarcely at all. 

In addressing itself to the understanding, in determining the 
will, in acting by purely intellectual means, the government, 
instead of reducing, extends and elevates itself; it is then 
that it accomplishes the most and the greatest things. On 
the contrary, when it is obliged incessantly to employ coer- 
cion, it contracts and lessens itself, and effects very little, and 
that little very iil. 

Thus the essence of government does not reside in coer- 
cion, in the employment of force; but that which above all 
things constitutes it, is a system of means and powers, con- 
ceived with the design of arriving at the discovery of what 1s 
applicable to each occasion; at the discovery of truth, which 
has a right to rule society, in order that afterwards the minds 
of men may be brought to open themselves to it, and adopt it 
voluntarily and freely. The necessity for, and the actual 
existence of a government are thus perfectly conceivable, 
when there is no occasion for coercion, when even it is abso- 
lutely interdicted. 

Well, such is the government of the religious society. Un- 
doubtedly, coercion is interdicted to it; undoubtedly, the em- 
ployment of force by it is illegitimate, whatever may be its 
aim, for the single reason that its exclusive territory is the 
human conscience: but not the less, therefore, does it sub- 
sist; not the less has it to accomplish all the acts I have 
mentioned. It must discover what are the religious doctrines 
which solve the problems of the human destiny; or, if there 
exists already a general system of creeds whereby those 
problems are solved, it must discover and exhibit the con- 
sequences of that system, as regards each particular case; 
it must promulgate and maintain the precepts which cor- 
respond to its doctrines; it must preach and teach them, 
in order that, when the society wanders from them, it may 
bring it back. There must be no coercion ; the duties 
of this government are, examining, preaching, and teaching 
religious virtues; and, at need, admonishing or censuring, 
Suppress coercion as completely as you will, you will yet 
behold all the essential questions of the organisation of a 
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government arise and claim solutions. _ For exainple, the 
question whether a body of religious magistrates 1s necessary, 
or whether it is possible to trust to the religious inspira- 
tion of individuals (a question which is debated between 
the majority of religious societies and the Quakers), will 
always exist, it will always be necessary to discuss it. In 
like manner, the question, whether, when it has been agreed 
that a body of religious magistrates is necessary, we should 
prefer a system of equality, of religious ministers equal among 
themselves, and deliberating in common, to an hierarchical 
constitution, with various degrees of power; this question 
will never come to an end, because you deny all coercive 
power to ecclesiastical magistrates, whosoever they may be. 
Instead, then, of dissolving religious society in order that we 
may have the right of destroying religious government, we 
must rather recognise that the religious society forms itself 
naturally, that the religious government flows as naturally 
from the religicus society, and that the problem to be solved 
is to ascertain under what conditions this government should 
exist, what are its foundations, principles, and conditions 
of legitimacy. This is the real investigation which is im- 
posed by the necessary existence of a religious government as 
of all others. : 

The conditions of legitimacy are the same for the govern- 
ment of a religious society as for that of any other; they 
may be reduced to two: the first, that the power should 
attach itself to and remain constantly in the hands of the best 
and most capable, as far, at least, as human imperfection will 
allow of its doing so; that the truly superior people who exist 
dispersed among the society should be sought for there, 
brought to light, and called upon to unfold the social law, and 
to exercise power: the second, that the power legitimately 
constituted, should respect the legitimate liberties of those 
over whom it exercises itself. In these two conditions, 
a good system of forming and organizing power, and a good 
system of guarantees of liberty, consists the worth of govern- 
ment in general, whether religious or civil; all governments 
ought to be judged according to this criterion. 

Instead, then, of taunting the church, or the government of 
the Christian world, with its existence, we should find out 
how it was constituted, and whether its principles corres- 
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ponded with the two essential conditions of all good govern- 
ment. Let us examine the church in this twofold view. 

As regards the formation and transmission of power in the 
church, there is a word which is often used in speaking of the 
Christian clergy, and which I wish to discard; it is the word 
caste. The body of ecclesiastical magistrates has often been 
called a caste. Look round the world; take any country in 
which castes have been produced, in India or Egypt; you will 
see everywhere that the caste is essentially hereditary; it is 
the transmission of the same position, and the same power, 
from father to son. Wherever there is no inheritance, 
there is no caste, there is a corporation; the spirit of a 
corporation has its inconveniences, but it is very different 
from the spirit of the caste. The word caste, cannot 
be applied to the Christian church. The celibacy of the 
priests prevents the Christian church from ever becoming 
a caste. 

You already see, to a certain extent, the consequences of this 
difference. To the system of caste, to the fact of inheritance, 
monopoly is inevitably attached. This results from the very 
definition of the word caste. When the same functions and 
the same powers become hereditary in the same families, it is 
evident that privilege must have been attached to them, and 
that no one could have acquired them independently of his 
origin. In fact, this was what happened; wherever the re- 
ligious government fell into the hands of a caste, it became a 
matter of privilege; no one entered into it but those who be- 
longed to the families of the caste. Nothing resembling this 
is met with in the Christian church; and not only is there no 
resemblance found, but the church has continually maintained 
the principle of the equal admissibility of all men to al] her 
duties and dignities, whatever may have been their origin 
The ecclesiastical career, particularly from the fifth to the 
twelfth century, was open to all. The church recruited her- 
self from all ranks, alike from the inferior as well as the supe- 
| rior; more often indeed from the inferior. Around her ail 
was disposed of under the system of privilege; she alone main- 
tained the principle of equality and competiticn; she alone 
called all who were possessed of legitimate superiority to 
the possession of power. This was the first great consequence 
which naturally resulted from her being a body, and not a 
caste. 
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Again, there is an inherent spirit in castes, the sririt 
of immobility. This assertion needs no proof. Open any 
history, and you will see the spirit of immobility imprinted 
upon all societies, whether political or religious, where the 
system of castes dominated. ‘The fear of progress, it is true, 
was introduced at a certain epoch, and up to a certain point, 
in the Christian church. But we cannot say that it has 
dominated there; we cannot say that the Christiaa church has 
remained immovable and stationary; for many long ages she 
has been in movement and progress; sometimes provoked by 
the attacks of an external opposition, sometimes impelled from 
within, by desires of reform and internal development. Upon 
the whole, it is a society which has continually changed and 
marched onwards, and which has a varied and progressive 
history. There can be no doubt that the equal admission of 
all men to the ecclesiastical functions, that the continual re- 
cruiting of the church according to principles of equality, has 
powerfully contributed to maintain, and incessantly reanimate 
within it, its life and movement, to prevent the triumph of 
the spirit of immobility. 

How could the church who thus admitted all men to 
power assure nerself of their right to it? How could she 
discover and bring to light, from the heart of society, the 
legitimate superiorities which were to share the government? 

Two principles were in vigour in the church: first, the 
election of the inferior by the superior—the choice, the nomi- 
nation; secondly, the election of the superior by the sub- 
ordinates—that is, an election properly so called, what we 
understand as such in the present day. 

The ordination of priests, for instance, the power of making 
aman a priest, belonged to the superior alone. The choice 
was exercised by the superior over the inferior. So, in the col- 
lation of certain ecclesiastical benefices, among others, benefices 
attached to the feudal concessions, it was the superior—king, 
pope, or lord—who nominated the incumbent; in other cases, 
the principle of election, properly so called, was in force. 
The bishops had long been, and at the epoch which occupies 
us were still very often, elected by the body of the clergy 
sometimes even the congregations interfered. In the inte- 
rior of monasteries, the abbot was elected by the monks, At 
Rome, the popes were elected by the college of cardinals, and 
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at one time even the whole of the Roman clergy took part in 
the election. You thus see the two principles—the choice of 
the inferior by the superior, and the election of the superior 
by the subordinate—acknowledged and acted upon in the 
church, especially at the epoch under consideration. It was 
by one or other of these means that she nominated the men 
called upon to exercise a portion of the ecclesiastical power. 

Not only were these two principles co-existent, but being es- 
sentially different, there was a struggle between them. After 
many centuries and many vicissitudes, the nomination of the 
_ inferior by the superior gained the mastery in the Christian 

shurch; but as a general thing, from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, it was the other principle, the choice of the superior by 
the subordinate, which still prevailed. - And do not be sur- 
prised at the co-existence of two principles so dissimilar. 
Regard society in general, the natural course of the world, 
the manner in which power is transmitted in it, you will 
see that this transmission is brought into force sometimes 
according to one of these principles and sometimes according 
to the other. The church did not originate them; she found 
them in the providential government of human things, and 
thence she borrowed them. There is truth and utility in 
each of them; their combination will often be the best means 
of discovering the legitimate power. It is a great misfor- 
tune, in my opinion, that one of these two, the choice of the 
inferior by the superior, should have gained the mastery in 
the church; the second, however, has never entirely pre- 
vailed; and under various names, with more or less suc- 
cess, it has been reproduced in all epochs, so as at all events 
to enter protest and interrupt prescription. 

The Christian church derived, at the epoch which occupies 
us, immense strength from its respect for equality and legiti- 
mate superiorities. It was the most popular society, the 
most accessible and open to all kinds of talent, to all the 
noble ambitions of human nature. Thence arose its power, 
much more than from its riches, or from the illegitimate 
means which it has too often employed. 

As regards the second condition of a good government, 
_ respect for liberty, there was much to wish for in the church. 

‘Two evil principles met in it; the one avowed, and, as it 
were, incorporated in the doctrines of the church; the other 
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introduced into it by human weakness, and not as a legitimate 
consequence of doctrines. on 

The first was the denial of the right of individual 
reason, the pretension to transmit creeds down through 
the whole religious society, without any one having the right 
to judge for himself. It was easier to lay down this prin- 
ciple than to make it actually prevail. A conviction does 
not enter into the human intellect unless the intellect admits 
it; it must make itself acceptable. In whatever form it pre- 
sents itself, and whatever name it evokes, reason weighs it; 
and if the creed prevail, it is from being accepted by reason. 
Thus, under whatever form they may be concealed, the action 
of the individual reason is always exerted upon the 
ideas which are sought to be imposed upon it. It is very true 
that reason may be altered; it may to a certain extent abdi- 
cate and mutilate itself; it may be induced to make an ill use 
of its faculties, or not to put in force all the use of them to which 
it has a right; such, indeed, has been the consequence of the ill 
principle admitted by the church; but as regards the pure 
and complete influence of this principle, it never has been, 
and never can be, put into full force. 

The second evil principle is, the right of constraint which 
the church arrogates to herself,—a right contrary to the very 
nature of religious society, to the very origin of the church, 
and her primitive maxims,—a right which has been disputed 
by many of the most illustrious fathers, St. Ambrose, St. 
Hilary, St. Martin, but which has, notwithstanding, prevailed 
and become a dominant fact. The pretension of forcing to 
believe, if two such words can stand in juxta-position, or of 
physically punishing belief, the persecution of heresy, 
contempt for the legitimate liberty of human thought, this 
1s an error which was introduced into the church even before 
the fifth century; and dearly has it cost her. 

If, then, we consider the church in relation to the liberty 
of her members, we perceive that her principles in this 
respect were less legitimate and less salutary than those 
which presided at the formation of the ecclesiastical power. 
It must not be supposed, however, that an evil principle 
radically vitiates an institution, nor even that it is the cause 
x“ all the evil which it carries in its breast. Nothing more 
ulsifies history than logic: when the human mind rests 
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upon an idea, it draws from it every possible consequence, 
makes it produce all the effect it is capable of producing, and 
then pictures it in history with the whole retinue. But 
things do not happen in this way; events are not so prompt 
in their deductions as the human mind. There is in all 
things a mixture of good and evil so profound and invin- 
cible, that wherever you penetrate, when you descend intc 
the most hidden elements of society or the soul, you find 
‘there these two orders of existent facts developing them- 
selves side by side, combating without exterminating one 
another. Human nature never goes to the extremity either 
of evil or good; it passes incessantly from one to the other, 
erecting itself at the moment when it seems most likely to 
fall, and weakening at the moment when its walk seems _ 
firmest. We shall find here that character of discordance, 
variety, and strife, which I have remarked as being the fun- 
damental characteristic of European civilization. There is 
still another general fact which characterizes the govern- 
ment of the church, and of which it is necessary to take 
notice. 

At the present day, when the idea of government presents 
itself to us, whatever it may be, we know that there is no pre- 

_ tension of governing other than the external actions of man— 
the civil relations of men among themselves; governments 
profess to apply themselves to nothing more. With regard 
to human thought, human conscience, and morality, properly 
so called, with regard to individual opinions and private 
manners, they do not interfere; these fall within the domain’ 
of liberty. 

The Christian church did or wished to do directly the con- 
trary; she undertook to govern the liberty, private manners, and 
opinions of individuals. She did not make a code like ours, 
to define only actions at once morally culpable and socially 
dangerous, and only punishing them in proportion as they 

_ bore this two-fold character. She made a catalogue of all 

actions morally culpable, and under the name of sins she 
punished all with the intention of repressing all; in a word, the 
government of the church did not address itself, like modern 

_ governments, to the external man, to the purely civil relations 

_of men among themselves; it addressed itself to the internal 

man, to the thought and conscience, that is to say, to all that 
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13 most private to him, most free and rebellious against con- 
straint. The church, then, from the very nature of her 
enterprise, together with the nature of some of the principles 
upon which she founded her government, was im danger of 
becoming tyrannical, and of employing illegitimate force. 
But at the same time the force encountered a resistance which 
it could not vanquish. However little movement and space 
are left them, human thought and liberty energetically re-act 
against all attempts to subdue them, and at every moment 
compel the very despotism which they endure to abdicate. 
Thus it happened in the bosom of the Christian church. 
You have seen the proscription of heresy, the condemnation 
of the right of inquiry, the contempt for individual reason, 
and the principle of the imperative transmission of dcectrines 
upon authority. Well! show one society in which individual 
reason has been more boldly developed than in the church! 
What are sects and heresies, if they are not the fruit of 
individual opinions? Sects and heresies, all the party of 
opposition in the church, are the incontestable proof of the 
moral life and activity which reigned in it; a life tempestuous 
and painful, overspread with perils, errors, crimes, but noble 
and powerful, and one that has given rise to the finest de- 
velopments of mind and intellect. Leave the opposition, 
look into the ecclesiastical government itself; you will find 
it constituted and acting in a manner very different from 
what some of its principles seem to indicate. It denied the 
right of inquiry, and wished to deprive individual reason of 
its liberty; and yet it is to reason that it incessantly appeals, 
and liberty is its dominant fact. What are its institutions 
and means of action? provincial councils, national councils, 
general councils, a continual correspondence, the incessant 
publication of letters, admonitions, and writings. Never did 
agovernment proceed to such an extent by discussion and 
common deliberation. We might suppose ourselves in the heart 
of the Greek schools of philosophy; and yet it was no mere 
discussion, or secking for truth that was at issue; it involved 
questions of authority, of adopting measures, of promulga- 
ting decrees; in fine, of a government. But such in the very 
heart of this government was the energy of intellectual life, 
that it became the dominant and universal fact, to which all 
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others gave way; and what shone forth on all sides, was the 
exercise of reason and liberty. 

Iam far from inferring that these bad principles which I 
have attempted to set forth, and which, in my opinion, existed 
in the system of the church, remained in it without effect. 
At the epoch which now occupies us, they already bore but 
too bitter fruit, and were destined at a later period to bear 
fruit still more bitter: but they have not acoomplished all the 
evil of which they were capable, they have not stifled all the 
good which grew in the same soil. Such was the church, 
considered in itself, in its internal construction and nature. 
I now pass to its relations with the sovereigns, the masters of 
temporal power. This is the second point of view under 
which I promised to consider it. 

When the Empire fell—when, instead of the ancient Roman 
system, the government, in the midst of which the church had 
taken birth, with which she had arisen, and had habits in 
common, and ancient ties, she found herself exposed to those 
barbarian kings and chiefs who wandered over the land, or 
remained fixed in their castles, and to whom neither tradi- 
tions, creeds, nor sentiments, could unite her; her danger was 
great, and as great was her terror. 

_ A single idea became dominant in the church: this was 
to take possession of the new comers, to convert them. The 
relations between the church and the barbarians had, at first, 
scarcely any other aim. In influencing the barbarians, it was 
necessary that their senses and their imagination should be 
appealed to. We therefore find at this epoch a great augment- 
ation in the number, pomp, and variety of the ceremonies of 
worship. ‘The chronicles prove that this was the chief means 
by which the church acted upon the barbarians; she con- 
verted them by splendid spectacles. When they were esta- 
blished and converted, and when there existed some ties 
between them and the church, she did not cease to run many 
dangers on their part. The brutality and recklessness of the 
barbarians were such, that the new creeds and sentiments 
with which they were inspired exercised but little empire 
over them. Violence soon reassumed the upper hand, and 
the church, like the rest of society, was its victim. For her 
defence she proclaimed a principle formerly laid down under 
H 2 
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the Empire, although more vaguely,—this was the separation 
of the spiritual from the temporal power, and their reciprocal 
independence. It was by the aid of this principle that the church 
lived freely in connexion with the barbarians; she maintained 
that force could not act upon the system of creeds, hopes, and 
religious promises; that the spiritual world and the temporal 
world were entirely distinct. You may at once see the salu- 
tary consequences resulting from this principle. Independ- 
ently of its temporal utility to the church, it had this ines- 
timable effect, of bret.ging about, on the foundation ot right, 
the separation of pow2rs, and of controlling them by means of 
each other. Moreover, in sustaining the independence of 
the intellectual world, as a general thing, in its whole extent, 
the church prepared the way for the independence of the 
individual intellectual world,—the independence of thought. 
The church said that the system of religious creeds could not 
fall under the yoke of force; and each individual was led to 
apply to his own case the language of the church. The 
principle of free inquiry, of liberty of individual thought, is 
exactly the same as that of the independence of general 
spiritual authority, with regard to temporal power. 

Unhappily, it is easy to pass from the desfre for liberty to 
the lust for domination. It thus happened within the bosom 
of the church; by the natural development of ambition and 
human pride, the church attempted to establish, not only the 
independence of spiritual power, but also its domination over 
temporal power. But it must not be supposed that this pre- 
tension had no other source than in the weaknesses of human 
nature; there were other more profound sources which it is 
of importance to know. 

When liberty reigns in the intellectual world; when thought 
and human conscience are not subjected to a power which 
disputes their right to debate and decide, or employs force 
against them; when there is no visible and constituted spiri- 
tual government, claiming and exercising the right to dictato 
opinions; then the idea of the domination of the spiritual over 
the temporal order is impossible. Nearly such is the pre- 
sent state of the world. But when there exists, as there did 
exist in the tenth century, a government of the spiritual 
order; when thought and conscience come under laws, in- 
etitutions, and powers, which arrogate to themselves the right 
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of commanding and constraining them; in a word, when 
spiritual power is constituted, when it actually takes posses- 
sion of human reason and conscience, in the name of right 
and force, it is natural that it should be led to assume the 
domination over the temporal order, that it should say:— 
“ How! I have right and influence over that which is most 
elevated and independent in man; over his thought, his in- 
ternal will, and his conscience, and shall I not have right over 
his exterior, material, and passing interests! I am the inter- 
preter of justice and truth, and am I not allowed to regulate 
worldly affairs according to justice and truth?” In very 
virtue of this reasoning, the spiritual order was sure to 
attempt the usurpation of the temporal order. And this was 
the more certain from the fact that the spiritual order em- 
braced every development of human thought at that time; there 
was but one science, and that was theology; but one spiritual 
order, the theological; all other sciences, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
even music, all was comprised in theology. 

The spiritual power, thus finding itself at the head of all 
the activity of human thought, naturally arrogated to itself the 

sgovernment of the world. A second cause tended as power- 
fully to this end—the frightful state of the temporal order, 
the violence and iniquity which prevailed in the government 
of temporal societies. 

We, for many centuries, have spoken at our ease of the 
rights of temporal power; but at the epoch under considera- 
tion, the temporal was mere force, ungovernable brigandage. 
The church, however imperfect her notions still were con- 
cerning morality and justice, was infinitely superior to such 
a temporal government as this; the cries of the people con- 
tinually pressed her to take its place. When a pope, or the 
bishops, proclaimed that a prince had forfeited his rights, and 
that his subjects were absolved from their oath of fidelity, this 
intervention, without doubt subject to various abuses, was 
often, in particular cases, legitimate and salutary. In general, 
when liberty has failed mankind, it is religion that has had 
the charge of replacing it. In the tenth century, the people 
were not in a state to defend themselves, and so make their 
rights available against svil violence: religion, in the name 
of Heaven, interfered. Tiis is one of the causes which have 
most contributed to the victcries of the theocratical principle. 
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There is a third, which I think is too seldom remarked: the 
complexity of situation of the heads of the church, the variety 
of aspects under which they have presented themselves in 
society. On one hand, they were prelates, members of the 
ecclesiastical order, and part of the spiritual power, and by this 
title independent; on the other, they were vassals, and, as such. 
engaged in the bonds of civi! feudalism. ‘his is not all; 
besides being vassals, they were subjects; some portion of the 
ancient relations between the Roman emperors, and the bishops 
and the clergy, had now passed into those between the clergy 
and the barbarian sovereigns. By a series of causes which 
it would be too tedious to develo», the bishops had been led 
to regard, up to a certain point, . \e barbarian sovereigns as 
the successors of the Roman emperors, and to attribute to 
them all their prerogatives. The chiefs of the clergy, then, 
had a three-fold character: an ecclesiastical character, and 
as such, an independent. one; a feudal character, one, 
as such, bound to certain duties, and holding by certain 
services; and, lastly, the character of a simple subject, and 
as such, bound to obey an absolute sovereign. Now mark 
the result. The temporal sovereigns, who were not less 
covetous and ambitious than the bishops, availed themselves ot 
their rights as lords or sovereigns, to encroach upon the spiritual 
independence, and to seize upon the collation of benefices, 
the nomination of bishops, &c. The bishops, on their side, 
often entrenched themselves in their spiritual independence, 
in order to escape their obligations as vassals or subjects; 
so that, on either hand, there was an almost inevitable 
tendency which led the sovereigns to destroy spiritual inde- 
pendence, and the heads of the church to make spiritual 
independence a means of universal domination. 

_ The result has been shown in facts of which no one is 
ignorant: in the quarrels concerning investitures, and in the 
struggle between the priesthood and the empire. The various 
situations of the heads of the church, and the difficulty or 
reconciling them, were the real sources of the uncertainty and 
contest of these pretensions. 
Pe eens st relation with the sovereigns, 
telat Cera aye “i + ourable and the most unfortu- 
caine eee a: Claim to coaction, to the right of 
g and punishing heresy; but she had no means of 
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doing this; she had not at her disposal a physical force; wheu 
she had condemned the heretic, she had no means of executing 
judgment upon him. What could she do? She invoked the 
aid of what was called the secular arm; she borrowed the 
force of civil power, as a means of coaction. And she 
thereby placed herself, in regard to civil power, in a situation 
of dependence and inferiority. A deplorable necessity to 
which she was reduced by the adoption of the evil principle 
of coaction and persecution. 

It remains for me to make you acquainted with the rela- 
tions of the church with the people; what principles were 
prevalent in them, and what consequences have thence resulted 
to civilization in general. I shall afterwards attempt to 
verify the inductions we have here drawn from the nature 
of its institutions and principles, by means of history, facts, 
and the vicissitudes of the destiny of the church from the fifth 


to the twelfth century. 
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SIXTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—Separation of the governing and the governed party 
in the church—Indirect influence of the laity upon the clergy—The 
clergy recruited from all conditions of society—Influence of the church 
upon the public order and upon legislation—The penitential system— 
The development of the human mind is entirely theological—The church 
usually ranges itself on the side of power—Not to be wondered at; the 
aim of religions is to regalate human liberty—Different states of the 
church, from the fifth to the twelfth century—Ist. The imperial church 
—2nd. The barbaric church; development of the separating principle 
of the two powers; the monastic order—38rd. The feudal church; at- 
tempts at organization ; want of reform; Gregory VII.—The theocratical 
church—Regeneration of the spirit of inquiry; Abailard—Movement 
of the boroughs—No connexion between these two facts. 


We were unable, at our last meeting, to terminate the inquiry 
into the state of the church from the fifth to the twelfth 
century. After having decided that it should be considereé 
under three principal aspects,—first, in itself’ alone, in its 
internal constitution, and in its nature as a distinct and inde- 
pendent society; next, in its relations to the sovereign and 
the temporal power; and lastly, in its relations with the 
people,—we have only accomplished the two first divisions of 
this task. It now remains for me to make you acquainted 
with the church in its relations with the people. I shall 
afterwards endeavour to draw from this three-fold inquiry a 
general idea of the influence of the church upon European 
civilization from the fifth to the twelfth century. And lastly, 
we will verify our assertions by an examination of the facts, 
by the history of the church itself at that epoch. 

You will easily understand that, in speaking of the relations 
of the church with the people, I am forced to confine myself 
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to very general terms. I cannot enter into a detail of the 
practices of the church, or of the daily relations of the clergy 
with the faithful. It is the dominant principles and grand 
effects of the system and of the conduct of the church towards 
the Christian people, that I have to place before you. 

The characteristic fact, and, it must so be called, the 
radical vice of the relations of the church with the people, is 
the separation of the governing and the governed, the non- 
influence of the governed in their government, the independ- 
ence of the Christian clergy with regard to the faithful. 

This evil must have been provoked by the state of 
man and of society, for we find it introduced into the 
Christian church at a very early period. The separation 
of the clergy and the Christian people was not entirely 
consummated at the epoch under consideration; there was, 
mm certain occasions, in the election of bishops for instance, 
at least in some cases, a direct intervention of the Chris- 
tian people in its government. But this intervention 
became by degrees more weak, and of more rare occurrence; 
it was from the second century of our era that it began visibly 
and rapidly to decline. The tendency to the isolation and 
independence of the clergy is, in a measure, the history of 
the church itself, from its very cradle. From thence, it 
cannot be denied, arose the greater portion of those abuses 
which, at this epoch, and still more at a later period, have 
cost so dear to the church. We must not, however, impute 
them solely to this, nor regard this tendency to isolation as 
peculiar to the Christian clergy. There is in the very nature 
of religious society a strong inclination to raise the governing 
far above the governed, to attribute to the former some- 
thing distinct and divine. This is the effect of the very 
mission with which they are charged, and of the character 
under which they present themselves to the eyes of people, 
and such an effect is more grievous in the religious society 
than in any other. What is it that is at stake with the 
governed? Their reason, their conscience, their future destiny, 
that is to say, all that is most near to them, most individual. 
and most free. We can conceive, to a certain point, that 
although great evil may result therefrom, a man may abandon 
to an external authority the direction of his material interests, 
and his temporal destiny. We can understand the philo- 
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sopher, who, when they came to tell him that his house was on 
fire, answered, “Go and inform my wife; I do not meddle in the 
household affairs.” But, when it extends to the conscience, the 
thought, and the internal existence, to the abdication of self- 
government, to the delivering oneself to a foreign power, it is 
truly a moral suicide, a servitude a hundred-fold worse than 
that of the body, or than that of the soil. Such, however, was 
the evil which, without prevailing entirely, as I shall imme- 
diately show, gradually usurped the Christian church in its re- 
lations with the faithful. You have already seen that, for the 
clergy themselves, and in the very heart of the church, 
there was no guarantee for liberty. It was far worse beyond 
the church, and among the laity. Among ecclesiastics, there 
was, at least, discussion, deliberation, and a display of indi- 
vidual faculties; there the excitement of contest supplied, in 
some measure, the want of liberty. There was none of this 
between the clergy and the people. The laity took part in 
the government of the church as mere spectators. ‘Thus 
we see springing up and prevailing at a very early period, 
the idea that theology and religious questions and affairs, are 
the privileged domain of the clergy; that the clergy alone 
have the right, not only of deciding, but of taking part 
therein at all; that in any case the laity can have no kind of 
right to interfere. At the period under consideration, this 
theory was already in full power; centuries, and terrible revo- 
lutions were necessary to conquer it, to bring back within 
the public domain, religious questions and science. 

In principle, then, as well as in fact, the legal separation of 
the clergy and the Christian people was almost consummated 
before the twelfth century. 

I would not have you suppose, however, that even at this 
epoch the Christian people were entirely without influence in 
its government. The legal intervention was wanting, but 
not influence—that is almost impossible in any government, 
still more so in a government founded upon a belief common 
both to the governing and the governed. Wherever this 
community of ideas is developed, or wherever a similar in- 
tellectual movement prevails with the government and the 
people, there must necessarily exist a connexion between 
them, which no vice in the organization can entirely destroy 
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Lo explain myself clearly, I will take an example neur to us, 
and from the political order: at no epoch in the history of 
France has the French people had less legal influence on its 
government, by means of institutions, than in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. 

No one is ignorant that at this period nearly all official 
and direct influence of the country in the exercise of authority 
had perished; yet there can be no doubt that the people and 
the country then exercised upon the government far more 
influence than in other times—in the times, for instance, 
when the states-general were so often convoked, when the 
parliament took so important a part in politics, and when the 
legal participation of the people in power was much greater. 

It is because there is a force which cannot be inclosed by 
laws, which, when need is, can dispense with institutions: it 
is the force of ideas, of the public mind and opinion. In 
France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there was 
a public opinion which was much more powerful than at any 
other epoch. Although deprived of the means of acting 
legally upon the government, it acted indirectly by the empire 
of ideas, which were common alike to the governing and the 
governed, and by the impossikility which the governing felt 
of taking no note of the opinion of the governed. A similar 
fact happened in the Christian church from the fifth to the 
twelfth century; the Christian people, it is true, were de- 
ficient in legal action, but there was a great movement of mind 
in religious matters—this movement brought the laity and 
the ecclesiastics into conjunction, and by this means the 
people influenced the clergy. 

In all cases in the study of history, it is necessary to hold, 
as highly valuable, indirect influences; they are much more 
efficacious, and sometimes more salutary, than is generally 
supposed. It is natural that men should wish their actions 
to be prompt and evident, should desire the pleasure of partici- 
pating in their success, power, and triumph. ‘This is not 
always possible, not always even useful. There are times 
and situations in which indirect and unseen influences are 
alone desirable and practicable. I will take another example 
from the political order. More than once, especially in 1641, 
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the English parliament, like many other assemblies in similar 
crises, has claimed the right of nominating directly the chief 
officers of the crown, the ministers, councillors of state, &e.3 
it regarded this direct action in the government as an 
immense and valuable guarantee. It has sometimes exer- 
cised this prerogative, and always with bad success. The 
selections were ill concerted, and affairs ill governed. But 
how is it in England at the present day? Is it not the in- 
fluence of parliament which decides the formation of the 
ministry, and the nomination of all the great officers of 
the crown? Certainly; but then it is an indirect and general 
influence, instead of a special intervention. The end at 
which England has long aimed is gained, but by. different 
means; the first means which were tried had never acted 
beneficially. 

There is a reason for this, concerning which I ask your 
permission to detain you for a moment. Direct action 
supposes, in those to whom it is confided, far more en- 
lightenment, reason, and prudence: as they are to attain the 
end at once, and without delay, it is necessary that they 
should be certain of not missing that end. Indirect in- 
fluences, on the contrary, are only exercised through 
obstacles, and after tests which restrain and rectify them; 
before prospering, they are condemned to undergo discussion, 
and to see themselves opposed and controlled; they triumph 
but slowly, and, in a measure, conditionally. For this reason, 
when minds are not sufficiently advanced and ripened to 
guarantee their direct action being taken with safety, in- 
direct influences, although often insufficient, are still prefer- 
able. It was thus that the Christian people influenced their 
government, very incompletely, in much too limited an extent, 
I am convinced—but still they influenced it. 

There was also another cause of approximation between the 
church and the people; this was the dispersion, so to speak, 
of the Christian clergy amongst all social conditions. Almost 
everywhere, when a church has been constituted inde- 
pendently of the people whom it governed, the body of priests 
has been formed of men nearly in the same situation; not 
that great inequalities have not existed among them, but, upon 
the whole, the government has appertained to colleges of 
priests living in common, and governing, from the depths of 
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the temple, the people under their law. The Christian church 
was quite differently organized. From the miserable habi- 
tation of the serf, at the foot of the feudal castle, to the king’s 
palace itself, everywhere there was a priest, a member of 
the clergy. The clergy was associated with all human con- 
ditions. This diversity in the situation of the Christian 
priests, this participation in all fortunes, has been a grand 
principle of union between the clergy and the laity, a prin- 
ciple which has been wanting in most churches invested 
with power. The bishops and chiefs of the Christian clergy 
_ were, moreover, as you have seen, engaged in the feudal 
organization, and were members, at one and the same time, 
of a civil and of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. Hence it was 
that the same interests, habits, and manners, became com- 
mon to both the civil and religious orders. There has been 
much complaint, and with good reason, of bishops who 
have gone to war, of priests who have led the life of lay- 
men. Ofa verity, it was a great abuse, but still an abuse far 
less grievous than was, elsewhere, the existence of those 
priests who never left the temple, and whose life was totally 
separated from that of the community. Bishops, in some 
way mixed up in civil discords, were far more serviceable 
than priests who were total strangers to the population, to all 
its affairs and its manners. Under this connexion, there was 
established between the clergy and the Christian people a 
parity of destiny and situation, which, if it did not correct, 
at least lessened the evil of the separation between the 
governing and the governed. 

This separation being once admitted, and its limits deter- 
mined (the attainment of which object I have just attempted) 
let us investigate the manner in which the Christian church 
was governed, and in what way it acted upon the people under 
its command. On the one hand, how it tended to the develop- 
ment of man, and the internal progress of the individual; and 
on the other how it tended to the amelioration of the social 
condition. 

As regards the development of the individual, I do not 
think, correctly speaking, that, at the epoch under considera- 
tion, the church troubled itself much in the matter; it endea- 
voured to inspire the powerful of the world with milder 
sentiments, and with more justice in their relations with the 
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weak; it maintained in the weak a moral life, together witl. 
sentiments and desires of a more elevated order than those to 
which their daily destiny condemned them. Still, for the 
development of the individual, properly so called, and for in, 
creasing the worth of man’s personal nature, I do not think 
that at this period the church did much, at all events not 
among the laity. What it did effect was confined to the 
ecclesiastical society; it concerned itself much with the 
development of the clergy, and the instruction of the priests 
it had for them schools, and all the institutions which the 
deplorable state of society permitted. But they were eccle 
siastical schools destined only for the instruction of the clergy, 
beyond this, the church acted only indirectly and by very 
dilatory means upon the progress of ideas and manners. It 
doubtless provoked general activity of mind, by the caree 
which it opened to all those whom it judged capable of serving 
it; but this was all that it did at this period towards the 
intellectual development of the laity. 

It worked more, I believe, and that in a more efficacious 
manner, towards the amelioration of social society. There can 
be no doubt that it struggled resolutely against the great 
vices of the social state, against slavery, for instance. It has 
often been repeated, that the abolition of slavery among 
modern people is entirely due to Christians. That I think is 
saying too much: slavery existed for a long period in the 
heart of Christian society, without it being particularly 
astonished or irritated. A multitude of causes, and a great 
development in other ideas and principles of civilization, were 
necessary for the abolition of this iniquity of all iniquities. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that the church exerted its 
influence to restrain it. We have an undeniable proof of 
this. The greater part of the forms of enfranchisement, at 
various epochs, were based upon religious principles: it is 
in the name of religious ideas, upon hopes of the future, 
and upon the religious equality of mankind, that enfranchise- 
ment has almost always been pronounced. 

The church worked equally for the suppression of a crowd of 
barbarous customs, and for the amelioration of the criminal and 
civil legislation. You know how monstrous and absurd this 
legislation then was, despite some principles of liberty in it; 
you also know what ridiculous proofs, such as judicial combat, 
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and even the simple oaths of a few men, were considered as the 
only means of arriving at the truth. The church endeavoured 
to substitute in their stead more rational and legitimate means. 
I have already spoken of the difference which may be observed 
between the laws of the Visigoths, issued chiefly from the 
councils of Toledo, and other barbarous laws. It is impos- 
sible to compare them without being struck by the immense 
superiority of the ideas of the church in matters of legisla 
tion, justice, and in all that interests the search for truth and 
the destiny of mankind. Doubtless many of these ideas were 
borrowed from the Roman legislation; but had not the church 

preserved and defended them, if it had not worked their pro- 
pagation, they would, doubtless, have perished. For example, 
as regards the employment of the oath in legal procedure; 

open the law of the Visigoths, and you will see with what 
wisdom it is used : 

“Let the judge, that he may understand the cause, first 
interrogate the witnesses, and afterwards examine the writings, 
to the end that the truth may be discovered with more cer- 
tainty, and that the oath may not be needlessly administered. 
The search for truth requires that the writings on either side 
be carefully examined, and that the necessity for the oath, 
suspended over the heads of the parties, arrive unexpectedly. 
Let the oath be administered only in those cases when the 
judge can discover no writings, proof, or other certain evidence 
of the truth.” (For. Jud. 1. ii. tit. i. 21.) 

In criminal matters, the relation between the punishments 
and the offences is determined according to philosophical and 
moral notions, which are very just. One may there reco- 
gnise the efforts of an enlightened legislator struggling against 
the violence and want of reflection of barbarous manners. The 
chapter, De cede et morte hominum, compared with laws 
corresponding thereto in other nations, is a very remarkable 
example. Elsewhere, it is the damage done which seems to 
constitute the crime, and the punishment is sought in the 

_ material reparation of pecuniary composition. Here the crime 
is reduced to its true, veritable, and moral element, the inten- 
tion. The various shades of criminality, absolutely involuntary 
homicide, homicide by inadvertency, provoked homicide, homi- 
cide with or without premeditation, are distinguished and 
defined nearly as correctly as in our codes, and the punish 
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ments vary in just proportion. The justice of the legislator 
went still further. He has attempted, if not to abolish, at 
least to lessen the diversity of legal value, established among 
men by the laws of barbarism. The only distinction which he 
kept up, was that of the free man and the slave. As regards 
free men, the punishment varies neither aecording to the 
origin nor the rank of the deceased, but solely according to 
the various degrees of moral culpability of the murderer. 
With regard to slaves, although not daring to deprive the 
master of all right to life and death, he at least attempted 
to restrain it, by subjecting it to a public and regular pro- 
cedure. ‘The text of the law deserves citation. 

“Tf no malefactor or accomplice in a crime, should go un- 
punished, with how much more reason should we condemn 
‘those who have committed homicide lightly and maliciously ! 
Therefore, as masters, in their pride, often put their slaves to 
death, without fault on their part, it is right that this licence 
should be entirely extirpated, and we ordain that the present 
law be perpetually observed by all. No master or mistress 
can put to death without public trial any of their male or 
female slaves, nor any person dependent upon them. If a 
slave, or any other servant, shall commit any crime which 
will render him liable to capital punishment, his master, or 
accuser, shall immediately inform the judge, or the count, or the 
duke, of the place where the crime was committed. After an 
investigation into the affair, if the crime be proved, let the 
culprit undergo, either through the judge or his own master, 
the sentence of death which he merits: provided, however, 
that if the judge will not put the accused tu death, he shall 
draw up a capital sentence against him in writing ; and then 
it shall be in the power of the master either to kill him or 
spare his life. At the same time, if the slave by a fatal 
audacity, resisting his master, shall strike, or attempt to strike, 
him with a weapon or stone, and if the master, while defend- 
ing himself, should kill the slave in his rage, the master shall 
not receive the punishment due to a homicide; but it must be 
proved that this really was the fact, and that, by the testimony 
or oath of the slaves, male or female, who may have been 
present, and by the oath of the author of the deed himself. 
Whoever in pure malice, whether with his own hand or 
by that of another, shall kill his slave without public 
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judgment, shall be reckoned infamous, and declared inca- 
pable of bearing testimony, and shall pass the remainder of his 
life in exile or penitence, and his goods shall fall to his nearest 
heir, to whom the law accords the inheritance.” (For. Jud. 
Pov. tit. v. 1. "12:) 

There is one fact in the institutions of the church, which is 
generally not sufficiently remarked: it is the penitential sys- 
tem, a system so much the more curious to study in the pre- 
sent day, from its being, as regards the principles and appli- 
cations of the penal law, exactly in accordance with the ideas 
of modern philosophy. If you study the nature of the punish- 
ments of the church, and the public penances which were its 
principal mode of chastisement, you will see that the chief 
object is to excite repentance in the soul of the culprit, and 
moral terror in the beholders, by the example. There was 
also another idea mixed with it, that of expiation. I know 
not, as a general thing, if it be possible to separate the idea of 
expiation from that of punishment, and whether there is not in 
all punishment, independently of the necessity of provoking 
repentance in the culprit, and of deterring those who might 
be tempted to become so, a secret and imperious want to ex- 
piate the wrong committed. But, leaving aside this question, 
it is evident that repentance and example are the ends pro- 
posed by the church in its whole penitential system. Is 
not this, also, the end of a truly philosophical legislation? 
Is it not in the name of these principles, that the most en- 
lightened jurists of this and the past century have advocated 
the reform of the European penal legislation? Open their 
works, those of Bentham for instance, and you will be sur- 
prised by all the resemblances which you will meet with 
between the penal means therein proposed, and those em- 
ployed by the church. They certainly did not borrow them 
from her, nor could she have foreseen that one day her 
example would be invoked to aid the plans of the least 


devout of philosophers. Lastly, she strove by all sorts of 
means to restrain violence and continual warfare in society. 


Every one knows what was the truce of God, and numerous 

measures of a similar kind, by which the church struggled 

against the employment of force, and strove to introduce more 

order and gentleness into society. These facts are so well 

known, that it is needless for me to enter into details. Such 
t 
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are the principal points which I have to place before you con- 
cerning the relations between the church and the people. We 
have considered it under the three aspects which I first an- 
nounced; and have gained an inward and outward knowledge 
of it, both in its internal constitution and its twofold posi- 
tion. It now remains for us to deduct from our knowledge, 
by means of induction and conjecture, its general influence 
upon European civilization. This, if I mistake not, is a work 
almost completed, or at least far advanced; the simple an- 
nouncement of the dominant facts and principles in the church, 
show and explain its influence; the results have, in some 
measure, already passed before your eyes with the causes. If, 
however, we attempt to recapitulate them, we shall, I think, 
be led to two general assertions. 

The first is, that the church must have exercised a very 
great influence upon the moral and intellectual orders in 
modern Europe, upon public ideas, sentiments and manners. 

The fact is evident; the moral and intellectual development 
of Europe has been essentially theological. Survey history 
from the fifth to the twelfth centuries; it is theology that pos- 
sessed and directed the human spirit; all opinions are im- 
pressed by theology; philosophical, political, and historical 
questions, are all considered under a theological point of view. 
So all powerful is the church in the intellectual order, that 
even the mathematical and physical sciences are held in sub- 
mission to its doctrines. The theological spirit is, in a man- 
ner, the blood which ran in the veins of the European world, 
down to Bacon and Descartes. For the first time, Bacon in 
England, and Descartes in France, carried intelligence beyond 
the path of theology. 

The same fact is evident in all branches of literature ; 
theological habits, sentiments, and language, are manifest at 
every step. 

Upon the whole, this influence has been salutary; not only 
nas it sustained and fertilized the intellectual movement in 
Europe, but the system of doctrines and precepts, under the 
name of which it implanted the movement, was far superior 
to anything with which the ancient world was acquainted. 
Ak here was at the same time movement and progress. 

The situation of the church, moreover, gave an extent and 
a variety to the development of the human mind in the 
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mcdern world, which it had not possessed previously. In the 
east, intellect is entirely religious; in Greek society, it is ex- 
elusively human; in the one, humanity, properly so called, that 
is, its actual nature and destiny, vanishes; in the other, it is 
man himself, his actual passions, sentiments, and interests 
which occupy the whole stage. In the modern world, the 
religious spirit is mixed up with everything, but it ex- 
cludes nothing. Modern intellect has at once the stamp of 
humanity and of divinity. Human sentiments and interests 
occupy an important place in our literature; and yet the 
religious character of man, that portion of his existence which 
links him to another world, appears in every step; so that the 
two great sources of man’s development, humanity and reli- 
gion, have flowed at one time, and that abundantly; and 
despite all the evil and abuses with which it is mixed, despite 
many acts of tyranny, regarded in an intellectual point of 
view, the influence of the church has tended more to develop 
than compress, more to extend than to confine. 

Under a political point of view, it is otherwise. There can 


_ be no doubt that in softening sentiments and manners, in 


crying down and exploding numerous barbarous customs, the 
church has powerfully contributed to the amelioration of the 
social state; but in the political order, properly so called, as 
regards the relations between the government and the subject, 
between power and liberty, I do not think that, upon the 
whole, her influence has been beneficial. Under this relation, 
the church has always presented itself as the interpreter and 
defender of two systems, the theocratic or the Roman imperial 
system, that is, of despotism, sometimes under a religious, and 
sometimes under a civil form. Take all her institutions, and 
all her legislation; take her canons and procedure; and you 
will always find, as the dominant principle, theocracy or the 
empire. If weak, the church sheltered herself under the 
absolute power of the emperors; if strong, she claimed the 


same absolutism on her own account, in the name of her 


spiritual power. We must not confine ourselves to particular 
facts or special instances. ‘The church has, doubtless, ofter 


_inyoked the rights of the people against the bad government 
_ of the sovereigns; and often even approved of, and provoked 
insurrection; has often maintained, in face of the sovereign, the 
rights and interests of the people. But when the question 
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of political guarantees has arisen between power and liberty, 
when the question was of establishing a system of permanent 
institutions, which might truly place liberty beyond the 
invasions of power, the church has generally ranged upon 
the side of despotism. 

One need not be much astonished at this, nor charge the 
clergy with too great a degree of human weakness, nor sup- 
pose it a vice peculiar to the Christian church. There is a 
more profound and powerful cause. What does a religion 
pretend to? It pretends to govern the human passions and 
the human will. All religion isa restraint, a power, a 
government. It comes in the name ot divine law, for 
the purpose of subduing human nature. It is human liberty, 
then, with which it chiefly concerns itself; it is human 
liberty which resists it, and which it wishes to overcome. 
Such is the enterprise of religion, such its mission and its 
hope. 

It is true, that although human liberty is what religions 
concern themselves with, although they aspire to the reform- 
ation of the will of man, they have no moral means of acting 
upon him but through himself, by his own will. When they 
act by external means, by force, seduction, or any means, in 
fact, which are foreign to the free concurrence of man, when 
they treat him as they would water or wind, as a material 
power, they do not attain their end, they neither reach nor 
govern the human will. For religions to accomplish what 
they attempt, they must make themselves acceptable to liberty 
itself; it is needful that man should submit, but he must do 
so voluntarily and freely, and must preserve his liberty in the 
very heart of his submission. This is the double problem 
which religions are called upon to solve. 

This they have too often overlooked; they have con- 
sidered liberty as an obstacle, not as a means; they have 
forgotten the nature of the force to which they address 
themselves, and have treated the human soul as they would a 
material force. It is in following this error that they have 
almost always been led to range themselves on the side of 
power and despotism against human liberty, regarding it only 
as an adversary, and taking more pains to subdue than to 
secure it. If religions had turned their means of action to 
good account, if they had not allowed themselves to be 
carried away by a natural but deceitful inclination, they 
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would have seen tnat it is necessary to guarantee liberty in 
order to regulate it morally; that religion cannot, nor ought 
to act except by moral means; they would have respected the 
will of man in applying themselves to govern it. This they 
have too often forgotten, and religious power has ended in 
-itself suffering as much as liberty. 

I will go no further in the examination of the general con 
sequence of the influence of the church upon European civi- 
lization. I have recapitulated them in this twofold result; a 
great and salutary influence upon the social and moral order, 
an influence rather unfortunate than beneficial on the poli- 
tical order, properly so called. We have now to verify our 
assertions by facts, to verify by history that which we have 
deduced from the mere nature and situation of the ecclesias- 
tical society. Let us see what was the fate of the Christian 
church from the fifth to the twelfth century, and whether the 
principles which I have placed before you, and the results 
which I have attempted to draw from them, were really 
developed, as I have ventured to describe. 

You should be careful not to suppose that these principles 
and consequences have appeared at the same periods, and 
with the same distinctness that I have represented them. It 
is a great and too common an error, when considering the 
past at the distance of many centuries, to forget the moral 
chronology, to forget (singular obliviousness!) that history is 
essentially successive. Take the life of a man, of Cromwell, 
Gustavus Adolphus, or cardinal Richelieu. He enters upon 
his career, he moves and progresses; he influences great 
events, and he in his turn is influenced by them; he arrives 
at the goal. We then know him; but it is in his whole, it is, 
as it were, such as he has issued after much labour from 
the workshop of Providence. But at starting he was not 
what he has thus become; he has never been complete and 
jnished at any single period of his life; he has been formed 
progressively. Men are formed morally as physically; they 
change daily; their being modifies itself without ceasing; the 
Cromwell of 1650 was not the Cromwell of 1640. There 
is always a groundwork of individuality; it is always the 
Bame man who perseveres; but how changed are his ideas, 
sentiments, and will! What things has he lost and acquired! 
At whatever moment we look upon the life of man, there is 
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no time when it has been what we shall see it when its term 
1s attained, : 

It is here, however, that most historians have fallen into 
error; because they have gained one complete idea of man, 
they see him such throughout the whole course of his career, 
For them, it is the same Cromwell who enters parliament 
in 1628, and who dies thirty years afterwards in the palace of 
Whitehall. And with regard to institutions and general in- 
fluences, they incessantly commit the same error. Let us guard 
against it; I have represented to you the principles of the 
church in their entirety, and the development of the conse- 
quences. But remember that historically the picture is not 
correct; all has been partial and successive, cast here and 
there over space and time. We must not expect to find this 
uniformity, this prompt and systematic connexion, in the 
recital of facts. Here we shall see one principle springing 
up, there another; all will be incomplete, unequal, and dis- 
persed. We must come to modern times, to the end of the 
career, before we shall find the entire result. I shall now 
place before you the various states through which the church 
passed between the fifth and the twelfth century. We can 
not collect an entire demonstration of the assertions which 
I have placed before you, but we shall see sufficient to 
enable us to presume they are legitimate. 

The first condition in which the church appears at the 
fifth century is the imperial state, the church of the Roman 
empire. When the Roman empire was on the decline, the 
church thought herself at the term of her career, and that her 
triumph was accomplished. It is true, she had completely 
vanquished paganism. The last emperor who took the rank 
of sovereign pontiff, which was a pagan dignity, was the 
emperor Gratian, who died at the end of the fourth century. 
Gratian was called sovereign pontiff, like Augustus and 
Tiberius, The church likewise thought herself at the end 
of her struggle with the heretics, especially with the Arians, 
the chief heretics of the day. The emperor Theodosius, 
towards the end of the fourth century, instituted against 
them a complete and severe legislation. ‘The church then 
enjoyed the government and the victory over its two most 
formidable enemies. It was at this moment that she saw the 
Roman empire fail her, and found herself in the presence 
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.1 other pagans and heretics, in the presence of the bar- 
barians, Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, and Franks. The 
fall was immense. You may easily conceive the lively 
attachment for the empire which must have been preserved 
in the bosom of the church. Thus we see her strongly 
adhering to what remained of it—to the municipal system 
and to absolute power. And when she had converted the 
barbarians, she attempted to resuscitate the empire; she 
addressed herself to the barbarous kings, conjured them to 
become Roman emperors, to take all the rights belonging to 
them, and enter into the same relations with the church as 
that which she had maintained with the Roman empire. 
This was the work of the bishops between the fifth and the 
sixth centuries, the general state of the church. 

This attempt could not be successful; there were no means 
of re-forming the Roman society with barbarians. Like 
the civil world, the church herself fell into barbarism. This 
was its second state. When one compares the writings of 
the ecclesiastical chroniclers of the eighth century with those 
of preceding ages, the difference is immense. Every wreck 
of Roman civilization had disappeared, even the language; 
everything felt itself, as it were, cast into barbarism. On the 
one hand, barbarians entered the clerical order, and became 
priests and bishops; and on the other hand, the bishops adopted 
a life of barbarism, and without quitting their bishoprics, 
placed themselves at the head of bands, overrunning the 
country, pillaging, and making war, like the companions of 
Clovis. You will find in Gregory of Tours mention of several 
bishops, among others Salonus and Sagittarius, who thus 
passed their lives. 

Two important facts developed themselves in the bosom of 
this barbarous church. The first is, the separation of spiritual 
and temporal power. This principle took its rise at this epoch. 
Nothing could be more natural. The church not having suc- 
eeeded in resuscitating the absolute power of the Roman empire, 
and sharing it herself, was forced to seek safety in indepen- 
dence. It was necessary that she should defend herself on 
all sides, for she was continually threatened. Each bishop and 
priest saw his barbarous neighbours incessantly interfering 
in the affairs of the church, to usurp her riches, lands, and 
power; her only means of defence was to say, “ The spiritual 
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order is totally separate from the temporal ; you have not 
the right to interfere in its affairs.” This principle, above 
all others, became the defensive arm of the church against 
barbarism. 

A second important fact belonged to this epoch, the develop- 
ment of the monastic order in the west. It is known that at 
the commencement of the sixth century, St. Benedict instituted 
his order among the monks of the west, who were then trifling 
in number, but who have since prodigiously increased. The 
monks at this epoch were not members of the clergy, they were 
still regarded as laymen. No doubt priests, or even bishops, 
were sought for among them; but it was only at the end of the 
fifth and beginning of the sixth century, that the monks, in 
general, were considered as forming a part of the clergy, pro- 
perly so called. We then find that priests and bishops 
became monks, believing that by so doing they made a fresh 
progress in religious life. Thus the monastic order in Europe 
took all at once a great development. The monks struck the 
fancy of the barbarians far more than the secular clergy. 
Their number was as imposing as their singularity of life. 
The secular clergy, the bishop or simple priest, were common 
to the imagination of the barbarians, who were accustomed 
to see, maltreat, and rob them. It was a much more serious 
affair to attack a monastery, where so many holy men were 
congregated in one holy place. The monasteries, during the 
barbaric epoch, were an asylum for the church, as the church 
was for the laity. Pious men there found a refuge, as in the 
east they sheltered themselves in the Thebaid, to escape a 
worldly life and the temptations of Constantinople. 

Such are the two great facts in the history of the church, 
which belong to the barbaric epoch; on one side, the de- 
velopment of the principle of separation between the spiritual 
and temporal power; on the other, the development of the 
monastic system in the west. 

Towards the end of the barbaric epoch, there was a new 
attempt to resuscitate the Roman empire made by Charle- 
magne. The church and the civil sovereign again contracted a 
close alliance. This was an epoch of great docility, and hence 
one of great progress for papacy. The attempt again failed, 
and the empire of Charlemagne fell; but the advantages which 
the church had gained from his alliance still remained with 
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her. Papacy found herself definitively at the head of Chris 
tianity. 

On the death of Charlemagne, chaos recommenced; the 
church again fell into it as well as civil society, and only left 
it to enter the frame of feudalism. This was its third state. 
By the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne, there hap- 
pened almost the same thing in the ecclesiastical order as in 
the civil order; all unity disappeared, all became local, par- 
tial, and individual. There then commenced in the situation 
of the clergy a struggle which it had never experienced 
before. This was the struggle between the sentiments and 
-nterests of the fief-holder, and the sentiments and in- 
terests of the priest. The chiefs of the church were placed 
between these two positions, each tended to overcome the 
other; the ecclesiastical spirit was no longer so powerful 
or so universal; individual interest became more influential, 
and the desire for independence and the habits of a feudal 
life, loosened the ties of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. There 
was then made in the bosom of the church an attempt to 
remedy the effects of this relaxation. They sought in 
various quarters, by a system of federation, and by communal 
assemblies and deliberations, to organise national churches. 
It is at this epoch, and under the feudal system, that we find 
the greatest number of councils, convocations, and ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, both provincial and national. It was in 
France, more especially, that this attempt at unity seemed 
followed with the greatest ardour. Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, may perhaps be considered as the representative of 
this idea. His constant care was to organise the French 
church; he sought and put in force all the means of corre- 
spondence and union which might bring back some unity into 
the feudal church. We find Hincmar maintaining on the 
one side the independence of the church with regard to its 
temporal power, and on the other its independence with 
regard to papacy; it was he who, knowing that the pope 
wished to come into France, and threatened the bishops with 
excommunication, said, Si excommunicaturus venerit, excom- 
municatus abibit. But this attempt to organise the feudal 
church succeeded no better than the attempt to organise the 
imperial church had done. There were no means of esta- 
blishing unity in this churcb, Its dissolution was always in- 
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creasing. Each bishop, prelate, and abbot, isolated himself more 
and more within his diocese or his monastery. ‘The disorder 
increased from the same cause. ‘This was the time of the 
greatest abuses of simony, of the entirely arbitrary disposition 
of ecclesiastical benefices, and of the greatest looseness of 
manners among the priests. This disorder greatly shocked 
the people and the better portion of the clergy. We thence 
see at an early time, a certain spirit of reform appear in 
the church, and the desire to seck some authority which 
could rally all these elements, and impose law upon them. 
Claude, bishop of Turin, and Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, 
originated in their dioceses some attempts of this nature; but 
they were not in a condition to accomplish such a work. 
There was within the whole church but one force adequate 
to it, and that was the court of Rome, the papacy. It was, 
therefore, not long ere it prevailed. ‘The church passed 
during the course of the eleventh century into its fourth 
state, that of the theocratical or ,monastical church. ‘The 
creator of this new form of church, in so far as a man can 
create, was Gregory VII. 

We are accustomed, to represent to ourselves Gregory 
VII. as a man who wished to render all things immove- 
able, as an adversary to intellectual development and 
social progress, and as a man who strove to maintain the 
world in a stationary or retrograding system. Nothing 
can be so false. Gregory VII. was a reformer upon the 
plan of despotism, as were Charlemagne and Peter the 
Great. He, in the ecclesiastical order, was almost what 
Charlemagne in France, and Peter the Great in Russia were 
in the civil order. He wished to reform the church, and 
through the church to reform society, to introduce therein 
more morality, more justice, and more law—he wished to 
effect this through the holy see, and to its profit. 

At the same time that he strove to subject the civil world 
to the church, and the church to papacy, with an aim of 
reform and progress, and not one of immobility or retro- 
gression, an attempt of the same kind, and a similar move- 
ment, was produced in the heart of monasteries. The desire 
for order, discipline, and moral strictness, was zealously 
shown. It was at this period that Robert de Moléme intro- 
duced a severe order at Citeaux. This was the age of St. 
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Norbert and the reform of the prebendaries, of the reform of 
Cluni; and lastly, of the great reform of St. Bernard. A general 
ferment reigned in the monasteries; the old monks defended 
themselves, declared it to be an injurious thing, said that 
their liberty was in danger, that the manners of the times 
must be complied with, that it was impossible to return to 
the primitive church, and treated all the reformers as mad- 
men, dreamers, and tyrants. Open the history of Normandy, 
by Orderic Vital, and you will continually meet with these 
complaints. 

All therefore seemed tending to the advantage of the 
church, to its unity and power. While papacy sought to 
seize upon the government of the world, and while monasteries 
reformed themselves in a moral point of view, some powerful 
though isolated men claimed for human reason its right to be 
considered as something in man, and its right to interfere 
in his opinions. The greater part of them did not attack 
received doctrines nor religious creeds; they only said that 
reason had a right to test them, and that it did not suflice 
that they should be affirmed upon authority. John Erigena, 
Roscelin, and Abailard were the interpreters through whom 
reason once more began to claim her inheritance; these were 
the first authors of the movemert of liberty which is associated 
with the movement of reform of Hildebrand and St. Bernard. 
When we seek the dominant character of this movement, we 
find that it is not a change of opinion, or a revolt against the 
system of public creeds—it is simply the right of reasoning 
claimed on the behalf of reason. The pupils of Abailard 
asked him, as he himself tells us in his Introduction to Theo- 
logy, “for philosophical argument calculated _ to satisfy the 
reason, supplicating him to instruct them, not to repeat what 
he taught them, but to understand it; because nothing can be 
believed without being understood, and it is ridiculous to 
preach things which neither he who professes, nor those 
whom he teaches, can understand..... To what purpose 
were the study of philosophy, if not to lead to the study of 
God, to whom all things should be referred? With what 
view are the faithful permitted to read the writings which 
treat of the age and the books of the Gentiles, unless to pre 
pare them for understanding the Holy Scriptures, and the 
necessary capacity for defending them? In this view, it is 
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especially necessary to be aided with all the force of reason, 
so as to prevent, upon questions so difficult and complicated 
as are those which form the object of the Christian faith, the 
subtleties of its enemies from easily contriving to adulterate 
the purity of our faith.” ; 

The importance of this first attempt at liberty, this re- 
generation of the spirit of inquiry, was soon felt. Although 
occupied in reforming herself, the church did not the less 
take the alarm. She immediately declared war against these 
new reformers, whose methods menaced her more than their 
doctrines. 

This is the great fact which shone forth at the end of the 
eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century, at the time 
when the state of the church was that of the theocratical or 
monastic. At this epoch, for the first time, there arose a 
struggle between the clergy and the freethinkers. The 
quarrels of Abailard and St. Bernard, the councils of Soissons 
and Sens, where Abailard was condemned, are nothing but 
the expression of this fact, which holds so important a posi- 
tion in the history of modern civilization. It was the princi- 
pal circumstance in the state of the church at the twelfth 
century, at the point at which we shall now leave it. 

At the same time, a movement of a different nature 
was produced, the movement for the enfranchisement of 
the boroughs. Singular inconsistency of rude and ignorant 
manners! Ifit had been said to the citizens who conquered 
their liberty with so much passion, that there were men who 
claimed the rights of human reason, the right of free inquiry 
—men whom the church treated as heretics—they would 
have instantly stoned or burnt them. More than once did 
Abailard and his friends run this risk. On the other hand, 
those very writers who claimed the rights of human reason, 
spoke of the efforts for the enfranchisement of the boroughs 
as of an abominable disorder, and overthrow of society Be- 
tween the philosophical and the communal movement, between 
he Le oe eee enfranchisement, war seemed to 
aheten ot fos : eS were necessary to effect the recon- 

wo great powers, and to make them under- 


stand that their interests were in common. At the twelfth 
century, they had nothing in common. 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 


Object of the .ecture—Comparative picture of the state of the boroughs at 
the twelfth and the eighteenth century—Double question—Ist. The 
enfranchisement of the boroughs—State of the towns from the fifth to 
the tenth century—Their decay and regeneration—Communal insurrec- 
tion—Charters—Social and moral effects of the enfranchisement of the 
boroughs—2nd. Internal government of the boroughs—Assemblies of 
the people—Magistrates—High and low burghership—Diversity of the 
state of the boroughs in the different countries of Europe. 


WE have conducted, down to the twelfth century, the history 
of the two great elements of civilization, the feudal system 
and the church. It is the third of these fundamental elements, 
I mean the boroughs, which we now have to trace likewise 
down to the twelfth century, confining ourselves to the same 
limits which we have observed in the other two. 

We shall find ourselves differently situated with regard to 
the boroughs, from what we were with regard to the church 
or the feudal system. From the fifth to the twelfth century, 
the feudal system and the church, although at a later period 
they experienced new developments, showed themselves almost 
complete, and in a definitive state; we have watched their 
birth, increase, and maturity. It is not so with the boroughs, 
It was only at the end of the epoch which now occupies us, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that they take up any 
position in history; not but that before then they had a history 
which was deserving of study; nor is it that there were not 
long before this epoch traces of their existence; but it was 
only at the eleventh century that they became evidently visible 
upon the great scene of the world, and as an important 
element of modern civilization. Thus, in the feudal system 
and the church, from the fifth to the twelfth century, we have 
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seen the effects born and developed from the causes. When- 
ever, by way of induction or conjecture, we have deduced cer- 
tain principles and results, we have been able to verify them by 
an inquiry into the facts themselves. As regards the boroughs, 
this facility fails us; we are present only at their birth. At 
present I must confine myself to causes and origins. What 
I say concerning the effects of the existence of the boroughs, 
and their influence in the course of European civilization, I 
shall say in some measure by way of anticipation. I cannot 
invoke the testimony of contemporaneous and known facts. 
It is ata later period, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
that we shall see the boroughs taking their development, the 
institution bearing all its fruit, and history proving our asser- 
tions. I dwell upon this difference of situation in order to 
anticipate your objections against the incompleteness and pre- 
maturity of the picture which I am about to offer you. Iwill 
suppose, that in 1789, at the time of the commencement of 
the terrible regeneration of France, a burgher" of the twelfth 
century had suddenly appeared among us, and that he had 
been given to read, provided he knew how, one of the 
pamphlets which so powerfully agitated mind; for example, 
the pamphlet of M. Sieyes—“ Who is the third estate?” 
His eyes fall upon this sentence, which is the founda- 
tion of the pamphlet: “The third estate is the French 
nation, less the nobility and the clergy.” I ask you, what 
would be the effect of such a phrase upon the mind of such a 
man? Do you suppose he would understand it? No, he 
could not understand the words, the French nation, because 
they would represent to him no fact with which he was 
acquainted, no fact of his age; and if he understood the 
phrase, if he clearly saw in it this sovereignty attributed to 
the third estate above all society, of a verity it would appear 
to him mad, impious, such would be its contradiction to all 
that he had seen, to all his ideas and sentiments. 

Now, ask this astonished burgher to follow you ; lead him 
to one of the French boroughs of this epoch, to Rheims, 
Beauvais, Laon, or Noyon; a different kind of astonishment 
would seize him: he enters a town; he sees neither towers, 
nor ramparts, nor burgher militia; no means of defence; 
all is open, all exposed to the first comer, and the first occu- 
pant. The burgher would doubt the safety of this borough; 
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he would think it weak and ill-secured. He penetrates 
into the interior, and inquires what is passing, in what man- 
ner it is governed, and what are its inhabitants. They 
tell him, that beyond the walls there is a power which 
taxes them at pleasure, without their consent; which convokes 
their militia, and sends it to war, without their voice in the 
matter. He speaks to them of magistrates, of the mayor, 
and of the aldermen; and he hears that the burghers do not 
nominate them. He learns that the affairs of the borough are 
not decided in the borough; but that a man belonging to 
the king, an intendant, administers them, alone and at a 
distance. Furthermore, they will tell him that the inha- 
bitants have not the right of assembling and deliberating 
in common upon matters which concern them; that they 
are never summoned to the public place by the bell of 
their church. The burgher of the twelfth century would 
be confounded. First, he was stupified and dismayed at the 
grandeur and importance that the communal nation, the 
third estate, attributed to itself; and now he finds it on 
its own hearthstone, in a state of servitude, weakness, and 
nonentity, far worse than anything which he had expe- 
rienced. He passes from one spectacle to another utterly 
different, from the view of a sovereign burghership to that 
of one entirely powerless. How would you have him com- 
prehend this,—reconcile it, so that his mind be not over- 
come, 

Let us, burghers of the nineteenth century, go back to the 
twelfth, and be present at an exactly corresponding double 
spectacle. Whenever we regard the general affairs of a 
country, its state, government, the whole society, we shall 
see no burghers, hear speak of none; they interfere in 
nothing, and are quite unimportant. And not only have 
they no importance in the state, but if we would know what 
they think of their situation, and how they speak of it, and 
what their position in regard to their relation with the govern- 
ment of France in general is in their own eyes, we shall find 
in their language an extraordinary timidity and humility. 
Their ancient masters, the lords, from whom they forced 
their franchises, treat them, at least in words, with a haughti- 
ness which confounds us; but it neither astonishes nor irri: 


tates them. 
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Let us enter into the borough itself; let us see what passes 
there. The scene changes; we are in a kind of fortified place 
defended by armed burghers: these burghers tax themselves, 
elect their magistrates, judge and punish, and assemble for 
the purpose of deliberating upon their affairs. All come to 
these assemblies; they make war on their own account against 
their lord; and they have a militia, In a word, they govern 
themselves; they are sovereigns. ‘This is the same contrast 
which, in the France of the eighteenth century, so much 
astonished the burgher of the twelfth; it is only the parts 
that are changed. In the latter, the burgher nation is all, the 
borough nothing; in the former, the burghership is nothing, 
the borough everything. 

Assuredly, between the twelfth and the eighteenth century, 
many things must have passed—many extraordinary events, 
and many revolutions have been accomplished, to bring about, 
in the existence of a social class, so enormous a change. 
Despite this change, there can be no doubt but that the third 
estate of 1789 was, politically speaking, the descendant and 
heir of the corporations of the twelfth century. This French 
nation, so haughty and ambitious, which raises its preten- 
sions so high, which so loudly proclaims its sovereignty, 
which pretends not only to regenerate and govern itself, but 
to govern and regenerate the world, undoubtedly descends, 
principally at least, from the burghers who obscurely though 
courageously revolted in the twelfth century, with the sole 
end of escaping in some corner of the land from the obscure 
tyranny of the lords. 

Most assuredly it is not in the state of the boroughs in 
the twelfth century that we shall find the explanation of such 
a metamorphosis: it was accomplished and had its causes 
in the events which succeeded it from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century; it is there that we shall meet it in its pro- 
gression. Still the origin of the third estate has played an 
important part in its history; although we shall not find there 
the secret of its destiny, we shall, at least, find its germ: for 
what it was at first is again found in what it has become, 
perhaps, even to a greater extent than appearances would 
allow of our presuming. A picture, even an incomplete one, 
of the state of the boroughs in the twelfth century, will, I 
think, leave you convinced of this. 
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The better to understand this state, it is necessary to 
consider the boroughs from two principal points of view. 
There are two great questions to resolve: the first, that of 
the enfranchisement of the boroughs itself—the question 
how the revolution was operated, and from what causes—what 
change it brought into the situation of the burghers, what 
effect it has had upon society in general, upon the other 
classes, and upon the state. The second question relates 
only to the government of the boroughs, the internal condition 
of the enfranchised towns, the relations of the burghers 
among themselves, and the principles, forms, and manners 
which dominated in the cities. 

It is trom these two sources, on the one hand, from the 
change introduced into the social condition of the burghers, 
and on the other, from their internal government and their 
communal condition, that all their influence upon modern 
civilization originated. There are no facts produced by this 
influence, but which should be referred to one or other of 
these causes. When, therefore, we shall have summed them 
up, when we thoroughly understand, on one side, the enfran- 
chisement of the boroughs, and on the other, the government 
of the boroughs, we shall be in possession, so to speak, of 
the two keys to their history. 

Lastly, I shall say a word concerning the various state of 
the boroughs throughout Europe. ‘The facts which I am 
about to place before you do not apply indifferently to all 
the boroughs of the twelfth century, to the boroughs of Italy, 
Spain, England, or France; there are certainly some which be- 
long to all, but the differences are great and important. I shall 
point them out in passing; we shall again encounter them ina 
later period of civilization, and we will then investigate them 
more closely. 

‘To understand the enfranchisement of the boroughs, it is 
necessary to recal to your minds what was the state of the 
towns from the fifth to the cleventh century—from the fall of 
the Roman empire down to the commencement of the com- 
munal revolution. Here, I repeat, the differences were very 
great; the state of the towns varied prodigiously in the 
various countries of Europe; still there are general facts 
which may be affirmed of almost all towns; and J shail 
try to confine myself to them. When I depart from this 
restriction, what I say more especially wil) apply to the 
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boroughs of France, and particularly to the boroughs of the 
north of France, beyond the Rhone and the Loire. These 
will be the prominent poiuts in the picture which I shalt 
attempt to trace. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, from the fifth to the 
tenth century, the condition of the towns was one neither 
of servitude nor liberty. One runs the same risk in the 
employment of words, that I spoke of the other day in the 
painting of men and events. When a society and a language 
has long existed, the words take a complete, determined, 
and precise sense, a legal and official sense, in a manner. 
Time has introduced into the sense of each term a multitude 
of ideas, which arise the moment that it is pronounced, and 
which, not belonging to the same date, are not applicable 
alike to all times. For example, the words servitude and 
liberty call to our minds in the present day ideas infinitely 
more precise and complete than the corresponding facts of 
the eighth, ninth, or tenth centuries. If we say that, at the 
eighth century, the towns were in a state of liberty, we say 
far too much; in the present day we attach a sense to the 
word liberty, which does not represent the fact of the eighth 
century. We shall fall into the same error if we say that 
the towns were in a state of servitude, because the word 
implies an entirely different thing from the municipal facts of 
that period. 

I repeat that, at that time, the towns were neither ina state 
of servitude nor liberty; they suffered all the ills which accom- 
pany weakness; they were a prey to the violence and con- 
tinual depredations of the strong; but yet, despite all these 
fearful disorders, despite their impoverishment and depopu- 
lation, the towns had preserved, and did still preserve a 
certain importance: in most of them there was a clergy, a 
bishop, who by the great exercise of power and his influence 
upon the population, served as a connecting link between 
them and their conquerors, and thus maintained the town in 
a kind of independence, and covered it with the shield of 
religion. Moreover, there remained in the towns many 
wrecks of Roman institutions. One meets at this epoch (and 
many facts of this nature have been collected by M.M. de 
Savigny and Hullman, Mademoiselle de Lézardiére, &c.) 
with frequent convocations of the senate, of the curia; there 
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is mention made of public assemblies and municipal magis- 
trates. ‘The affairs of the civil order, wills, grants, and a 
multitude of acts of civil life, were legalised in the curia by 
its magistrates, as was the case in the Roman municipality. 
The remains of urban activity and liberty, it is true, gradually 
disappeared. Barbarism, disorder, and always increasing mis- 
fortunes, accelerated the depopulation. The establishment of 
the masters of the land in the rural districts, and the growing 
preponderance of agricultural life, were new causes of decay 
to the towns. The bishops themselves, when they had 
entered the frame of feudalism, placed less importance on 
their municipal existence. Finally, when feudalism had com- 
pletely triumphed, the towns, without falling into the servi- 
tude of serfs, found themselves entirely in the hands of a lord, 
inclosed within some fief, and robbed of all the independence 
which had been left to them, even in the most barbarous 
times, in the first ages of the invasion. So that from the 
fifth century, down to the time of the complete organization 
of feudalism, the condition of the towns was always upon the 
decline. 

When once feudalism was thoroughly established, when 
each man had taken his place, and was settled upon his land, 
when the wandering life had ceased, after some time the 
towns again began to acquire some importance, and to display 
anew some activity. It is, as you know, with human activity 
as with the fecundity of the earth; from the time that com- 
motion ceases, it reappears and makes everything germinate 
and flourish. With the least glimpse of order and peace, 
man takes hope, and with hope goes to work. It was thus 
with the towns; the moment that feudalism was a little fixed, 
new wants sprang up among the fief-holders, a certain taste 
for progress and amelioration; to supply this want, a little 
commerce and industry reappeared in the towns of their 
domain; riches and population returned to them; slowly, it is 
true, but still they returned. Among the circumstances which 
contributed thereto, one, I think, is too little regarded; this 
is the right of sanctuary in the churches. Before the 
boroughs had established themselves, before their strength 
and their ramparts enabled them to offer an asylum to the 
afflicted population of the country, when as yet they had no 
safety but that afforded by the church, this sufficed to draw 
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into the towns many unhappy fugitives. They came to 
shelter themselves in or around the church; and it was not 
only the case with the inferior class, with serfs and boors, who 
sought safety, but often with men of importance, rich outlaws. 
The chronicles of the time are filled with examples of this 
nature. One sees men, formerly powerful themselves, pursued 
by a more powerful neighbour, or even by the king himself, 
who abandon their domains, carrying with them all they can, 
shut themselves up within a town, and putting themselves 
under the protection of the church, become citizens. ‘These 
kind of refugees have not been, I think, without their influ- 
ence upon the progress of the towns; they introduced into 
them riches, and elements of a superior population to the 
mass of their inhabitants. Besides. who knows not, that 
when once an association is in part formed, men flock to 
it, both because they find more safety, and also for the mere 
sake of that sociability which never leaves them? 

By the concurrence of ili these causes, after the feudal 
government was in some manner regulated, the towns regained 
a little strength. Their security, however, did not return to 
them in the same proportion. The wandering life had ceased, 
it is true, but the wandering life had been for the conquerors, 
for the new proprietors of the soil, a principal means of satis- 
fying their passions. When they had wished to pillage, they 
made an excursion, they went to a distance to seek another 
fortune, another domain. When each was nearly established, 
when it became necessary to renounce this conquering va- 
grancy, there was no cessation of their avidity, their inordinate 
wants, nor their violent desires. Their weight, then, fel! on 
the people nearest at hand, upon the towns. Instead of going 
to a distance to pillage, they pillaged at home. The extor- 
tions of the nobility upon the burgesses were redoubled from 
the commencement of the tenth century. Whenever the pro- 
prietor of a domain in which a town was situated had any fit 
of avarice to satisfy, it was upon the burgesses that he exer- 
cised his violence. ‘This, above all, was the epoch in which 
the complaints of the burgesses against the absolute want of 
security of commerce, burst forth. The merchants, after 
having made their journeys, were not permitted to enter their 
towns in peace; the roads and approaches were incessantly 
beset by the lord and his followers. The time at which 
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mdustry was recommencing, was exactly that in which 
security was most wanting. Nothing can irritate a man more 
than being thus interfered with in his work, and despoiled of 
the fruits which he had promised himself from it. He is far 
more annoyed and enraged than when harassed in an existence 
which has been some time fixed and monotonous, when that 
which is carried from him has not been the result of his 
own activity, has not excited in his bosom all the pleasures 
of hope. ‘There is, in the progressive movement towards 
fortune of a man or a population, a principle of resistance 
against injustice and violence far more energetic than in 
any other situation. 

This, then, was the position of the towns during the tenth 
century; they had more strength, more importance, more 
riches, and more interests to defend. At the same time, it 
was more than ever necessary to defend them, because this 
streneth, these interests, these riches, became an object of 
envy to the lords. The danger and evil increased with the 
means of resisting them. Moreover, the feudal system gave 
to all those who participated in it the example of continued 
resistance; it never presented to the mind the idea of an 
organised government, capable of ruling and quelling all by 
imposing its single intervention. It offered, on the contrary, 
the continuous spectacle of the individual will refusing sub- 
mission. Such, for the most part, was the position of the 
possessors of fiefs towards their superiors, of the lesser lords 
towards the greater; so that at the moment when the towns 
were tormented and oppressed, when they had new and most 
important interests to sustain, at that moment they had before 
their eyes a continual lesson of insurrection. The feudal 
system has rendered one service to humanity, that of inces- 
santly showing to men the individual will in the full display 
of itsenergy. The lesson prospered: in spite of their weakness, 
in spite of the infinite inequality of condition between them 
and their lords, the towns arose in insurrection on all sides. 

It is difficult to assign an exact date to this event. It is 
generally said, that the enfranchisement of the commons com- 
menced in the eleventh century; but, in all great events, how 
many unhappy and unknown efforts occur, before the one 
which succeeds! In all things, to accomplish its designs, 
Providence lavishly expends courage, virtues, sacrifices, in a 
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word, man himself; and it is only after an unknown tiumber of 
unrecorded labours, after a host of noble hearts have suc- 
cumbed in discouragement, convinced that their cause is lost, 
it is only then that the cause triumphs. It doubtless 
happened thus with the commons. Doubtless, in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries, there were many attempts at resist- 
ance, and movements towards enfranchisement, which not 
only were unsuccessful, but of which the memory remained 
alike without glory or success. It is true, however, that 
these attempts have influenced posterior events; they reani- 
mated and sustained the spirit of liberty, and prepared the 
way for the great insurrection of the eleventh century. 

I say designedly, insurrection. The enfranchisement ot 
the commons in the eleventh century was the fruit of a veri- 
table insurrection, and a veritable war, a war declared by the 
population of the towns against their lords. ‘The first fact 
which is always met with in such histories, is the rising of the 
burgesses, who arm themselves with the first thing that comes 
to hand; the expulsion of the followers of the lord who have 
come to put in force some extortion; or it is an enterprise 
against the castle; these are always the characteristics of the 
war. If the insurrection fails, what is done by the conqueror? 
He orders the destruction of the fortifications raised by the 
citizens, not only round the town but round each house. One 
sees at the time of the confederation, after having promised to 
act in common, and after taking the oath of mutual aid, the 
first act of the citizen is to fortify himself within his house. 
Some boroughs, of which at this day the name is entirely 
obscure, as, for example, the little borough of Vezelay in 
Nivernois, maintained a very long and energetic struggle 
against their lord. Victory fell to the abbot of Vezelay; he 
immediately enjoined the demolition of the fortifications of the 
citizen’s houses; the names of many are preserved, whose for- 
tified houses were thus immediately destroyed. 

Let us enter the interior of the habitations of our ancestors} 
let us study the mode of their construction and the kind of 
life which they suggest; all is devoted to war, all has the 
character of war. 

This is the construction of a citizen’s house in the twelfth 
century, as far as we can follow it out: there were gene- 
rally three floors, with one room upon each floor; the roum 
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on the ground floor was the common room, where the family 
took their meals; the first floor was very high up, by way 
of security; this is the most remarkable characteristic 
of the construction. On this floor was the room which 
the citizen and his wife inhabited. The house was almost 
always flanked by a tower at the angle, generally of a square 
form; another symptom of war, a means of defence. On 
the second floor was a room, the use of which is doubtful, but 
which probably served for the children, and the rest of the 
family. Above, very often, was a small platform, evidently 
intended for a place of observation. The whole construction 
of the house suggests war. This was the evident character, 
the true name of the movement which produced the enfran- 
chisement of the commons. 

When war has lasted a certain time, whoever may be the 
belligerent powers, it necessarily leads to peace. The treaties 
of peace between tl.e commons and their adversaries were the 
charters. The borough charters are mere treaties of peace 
between the burgesses and their lord. 

The insurrection was general. When I say general, I do 
not mean that there was union or coalition between all the 
citizens in a country: far from it. The situation of the com- 
mons was almost everywhere the same; they were everywhere 
a prey to the same danger, afflicted with the same evil. 
Having acquired almost the same means of resistance and de- 
fence, they employed them at nearly the same epoch. Example, 
too, may have done something, and the success of one or two 
boroughs may have been contagious. The charters seem 
sometimes to have been drawn after the same pattern; that of 
Noyon, for example, served as a model for those of Beauvais, 
St. Quentin, &c. I doubt, however, whether example had 
so much influence as has been supposed. Communications 
were difficult and rare, and hearsay vague and transient; it 
is more likely that the insurrection was the result of a similar 
situation, and of a general and spontaneous movement. When 
I say, general, I mean to say that it took place almost every- 
where; for, I repeat, that the movement was not unanimous 
and concerted, all was special and local: each borough was 
insurgent against its lord upon its own account; all passed in 
its own locality. 

The vicissitudes of the strugele were great» Not only did 
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success alternate, but even when peace seemed established, 
after the charter had been sworn to by each party, it was 
violated and eluded in every way. ‘The kings played a great 
part in the alternations of this struggle. Of this i shall speak 
in detail when I treat of royalty itself. Its influence in the 
movement of communal enfranchisement has been sometimes 
praised, perhaps too highly; sometimes, I think, too much 
undervalued, and sometimes denied. I shall confine myself at 
present to saying that it frequently interfered, sometimes in- 
voked by the boroughs and sometimes by the lords; that it 
has often played contrary parts; that it has acted sometimes 
on one principle, sometimes on another; that it has unceasingly 
changed its intentions, designs, and conduct; but that, upon 
the whole, it has done much, and with more of good than of 
evil effect. 

Despite these vicissitudes, despite the continual violations 
of the charters, the enfranchisement of the boroughs was con- 
summated in the twelfth century. All Europe, and especially 
France, which for a century had been covered with insurrec- 
tions, was covered with charters more or less favourable; the 
corporations enjoyed them with more or less security, but still 
they enjoyed them. The fact prevailed, and the right was 
established. 

Let us now attempt to discover the immediate results of 
this great fact, and what changes it introduced into the con- 
dition of the burgesses, in the midst of society. 

In the first place, it changed nothing, at least not in the 
commencement, in the relations of the burgesses with the 
general government of the country—with what we of the 
present day call the state; they interfered no more in it than 
heretofore: all remained lccal, inclosed within the limits of 
the fief. 

One circumstance, however, should modify this assertion. 
a bond now began to be established between the citizens and 
the king. At times, the burgesses had invoked the aid of the 
king against their lord, or his guarantee, when the charter 
was promised or sworn to. At other times, the lords had in- 
voked the judgment of the king between themselves and the 
citizens. At the demand of either one or other of the parties 
in a mu'titude of different causes, royalty had interfered in the 
quarrel; from thence resulted a frequent relation, and some- 
times a rather intimate one, between the burgesses and the 
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king. It was by this relation that the burgesses approached 
the centre of the state, and began to have 9 connexion with 
the general government. 

Notwithstanding that all remained local, a new and 
general class was created by the enfranchisement. No 
coalition had existed between the citizens; they had, as a 
class, no common and public existence. But the country 
was filled with men in the same situation, having the same 
interests, and the same manners, between whom a certain 
bond and unity could not fail of being gradually established, 
which should give rise to the bourgeoisie. The formation of 
a great social class, the bourgeoisie, was the necessary result 
of the local enfranchisement of the burghers. 

It must not be imagined that this class was at this time 
that which it has since become. Not only has its situation 
changed, but its elements were entirely different: in the 
twelfth century it consisted almost entirely of merchants, 
traders carrying on a petty commerce, and of small proprietors 
either of land or houses, who had taken up their residence in 
the town. Three centuries after, the bourgeoisie compre- 
hended besides, advocates, physicians, learned men of all 
sorts, and all the local magistrates. The bourgeoisie was 
formed gradually, and of very different elements; as a general 
thing, in its history no account is given of its succession or 
diversity. Wherever the bourgeoisie is spoken of, it seems 
to be supposed that at all epochs it was composed of the same 
elements. This is an absurd supposition. It is perhaps in 
the diversity of its composition at different epochs of history 
that we should look for the secret of its destiny. So long as 
it did not include magistrates nor men of letters, so long as it 
was not what it became in the sixteenth century, it possessed 
neither the same importance nor the same character in the 
state. To comprehend the vicissitudes of its fortune and 
power, it is necessary to observe in its bosom the successive 
rise of new professions, new moral positions, and a new in- 
tellectual state. In the twelfth century, I repeat, it was com- 
posed of only the small merchants, who retired into the 
towns after having made their purchases and sales, and of the 
proprietors of houses and small domains who had fixed their 
residence there. Here we see the European burgier class 
in its first elements. 

The third great consequence of the enfranchisement of the 
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commons was the contest of classes, a contest which con- 
stitutes the fact itself, and which fills modern history. Modern 
Surope was born from the struggle of the various classes of 
society. Elsewhere, as I have already observed, this struggle 
led to very different results: in Asia, for example, one class 
completely triumphed, and the government of castes succeeded 
to that of classes, and society sunk into immobility. Thank 
God, none of this has happened in Europe. Neither of the 
classes has been able to conquer or subdue the others; the 
struggle, instead of becoming a principle of immobility, has 
been a cause of progress; the relations of the principal classes 
among themselves, the necessity under which they found 
themselves of combating and yielding by turns; the variety of 
their interests and passions, the desire to conquer without the 
power to satisfy it; from all this has arisen perhaps the most 
energetic and fertile principle of the development of European 
civilization. The classes have incessamtly struggled; they 
detested each other; an utter diversity of situation, of 
interests, and of manners, produced between them a profound 
moral hostility: and yet they have progressively approached 
nearer, come to an understanding, and assimilated; every 
Jiuropean nation has seen the birth and development in its 
bosom of a certain universal spirit, a certain community of 
interests, ideas, and sentiments, which have triumphed over 
diversity and war. In France, for example, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the social and moral sepa- 
ration of the classe3 was still very profound; yet the fusion 
was advancing; still, without doubt, at that time there was a 
veritable French nation, not an exclusive class, but which 
embraced them all, and in which all were animated by a 
certain sentiment in common, having a common social exist- 
ence, strongly impressed, in a word, with nationality. Thus, 
from the bosom of variety, enmity, and war, has arisen in 
modern Europe the national unity so striking in the present 
day, and which tends to develop and refine itself, from day 
to day, with still greater brilliancy. 

Such are the great external, apparent, and social effects of 
the revolution which at present occupies us. Let us investi- 
gate its moral effects, what changes it brought abcut in the 
soul of the citizens themselves, what they became, what, in 
fact, they necessarily became morally in their new situation. 
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There is a fact by which it is impossible not to be struck 
while contemplating the relation of the burghers towards the 
state in general, the government of the state, and the general 
interests of the country, not only in the twelfth century, but 
also in subsequent ages; I mean the prodigious timidity of 
the citizens, their humility, the excessive modesty of their 
pretensions as to the government of the country, and the 
facility with which they contented themselves. Nothing is 
reen among them of the true political spirit, which aspires te 
influence, reform, and govern; nothing which gives proof or 
boldness of thought, or grandeur of ambition: one might call 
sensible-minded, honest, freed men. 

There are but two sources in the sphere of politics from 
which greatness of ambition or firmness of thought can arise. 
{t is necessary to have either the feeling of immense import- 
ance, of great power exercised upon the destiny of others, 
and in a vast extent—or else it is necessary to bear within 
oneself a feeling cf complete individual independence, a con- 
fidence in one’s own liberty, a conviction of a destiny foreign 
to all will but that of the man himself. To one or other of 
these two conditions seem to belong boldness of thought, 
greatness of ambition, the desire of acting in an enlarged 
sphere, and of obtaining great results. 

Neither one nor the other of these conditions entered into 
the condition of the burghers of the middle ages. ‘These, 
as you have just seen, were only important to themselves; 
they exercised no sensible influence beyond their own town, 
or upon the state in general. Nor could they have any great 
sentiment of individual independence. It was in vain that 
they conquered, in vain that they obtained a charter. The 
citizen of a town, in comparing himse?f with the inferior lord 
-who dwelt near him, and who had just been conquered, was 
not the less sensible of his extreme inferiority; he was not 
filled with the haughty sentiment of independence which 
animated the proprietor of the fief; he held not his portion 
of liberty from himself alone, but from his association with 
others; a difficult and precarious succour. Hence that cha- 
racter of reserve, of timidity of spirit, of retiring modesty, 
and humility of language, even in conjunction with a firm- 
ness of conduct, which is so deeply imprinted in the life ot 
the citizens, not only in the twelfth century, but even of their 
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descendants, They had no taste for great enterprises; and 
when fate forced them among them, they were uneasy and 
embarrassed; the responsibility annoyed them; they felt that 
they were out of their sphere of action, and wished to return 
to it; they therefore treated on moderate terms. Thus one 
finds in the course of European history, especially of France, 
that the bourgeoisie has been esteemed, considered, flattered, 
and even respected, but rarely feared; it has rarely produced 
upon its adversaries an impression of a great and haughty 
power, of a truly political power. ‘There is nothing to be 
surprised at in this weakness of the modern bourgeoisie ; 
its principal cause lay in its very origin, and in the circum- 
stances of its enfranchisement, which I have just placed 
before you. A high ambition, independently of social con- 
ditions, enlargement and firmness of political thought, the 
desire to participate in the affairs of the country, the full 
consciousness of the greatness of man as man, and of the 
power which belongs to him, if he is capable of exercising it, 
these are in Europe sentiments and dispositions entirely 
modern, the fruit of modern civilization, the fruit of that 
glorious and powerful universality which characterizes it, and 
which cannot fail of insuring to the public an influence 
and weight in the government of the country, which were 
always wanting, and necessarily so, to the burghers our 
ancestors. 

On the other hand, they acquired and displayed, in the 
struggle of local interests which they had to maintain in 
their narrow stage, a degree of energy, devotedness, perse- 
verance, and patience, which has never been surpassed. The 
difficulty of the enterprise was such, and such the perils 
which they had to strive against, that a display of unex- 
ampled courage was necessary. In the present day, a very 
false ideu is formed of the life of the burghers in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. You have read in one of the novels 
of Walter Scott, Quentin Durward, the representation he 
has given of the burgomaster of Liege; he has made of him 
a regular burgher in a comedy, fat, indolent, without expe- 
rience or boldness, and wholly occupied in passing his life 
easily. Whereas, the burghers of this period always had a 
coat cf mail upon their breast, a pike in their hand; their life 
was as tempestuous, as warlike, and as hardy, as that of the 
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lords with whom they fought. It was in these continual 
rerils, in struggling against all the difficulties of practical life, 
that they acquired that manly character, and that obstinate 
energy, which is, in a measure, lost in the soft activity of 
modern times. 

None of these social or moral effects of the enfranchisement 
of the boroughs had attained their development in the twelfth 
century; it is in the following centuries that they distinctly 
appeared, and are easily discernible. It is certain, however, 
that the germ was laid in the original situation of the boroughs, 
- in the manner of their enfranchisement, and the place then 
taken by the burghers in society. I was, therefore, right in 
placing them before you alone. Let us now investigate the 
interior of the borough of the twelfth century; let us sce 
how it was governed, what principles and facts dominated in 
the relations of the citizens among themselves. 

You will recollect that in speaking of the municipal system, 
bequeathed by the Roman empire to the modern world, I told 
you that the Roman empire was a great coalition of muni- 
cipalities, formerly sovereign municipalities like Rome itself. 
Each of these towns had originally possessed the sume exist- 
ence as Rome, had once been a small independent republic, 
making peace and war, and governing itself as it thought 
proper. In proportion as they became incorporated with the 
Roman empire, the rights which constitute sovereignty, the 
right of peace and war, the right of legislation, the right of 
taxation, &c., left each town and centred in Rome. There 
remained but one sovereign municipality, Rome, reigning 
over a large number of municipalities which had now only a 
civil existence. The municipal system changed its character; 
and instead of being a political govérnment and a system of 
sovereignty, it became a mode of administration. 

This was the great revolution which was bousummated 
under the Roman empire. The municipal system became a 
mode of administration, was reduced te the government of 
local affairs, and the civic interests of the city. This was 
the condition in which the towns and their institutions were 
‘left at the fall of the Roman empire. In the midst of the 
chaos of barbarism, all ideas, as well as facts, were in utter 
confusion; all the attributes of sovereignty and of the ad- 
ministration were confounded. These distinctions were no 
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longer attended to, Affairs were abandoned to the course of 
necessity. There was a sovereig? or an administrator, mm vach 
locality, according to circumstances. When the towns rose 
in insurrection, to recover some security, they took upon 
themselves the sovereignty. It was not, in any way, for the 
purpose of following out a political theory, nor from a feeling 
of their dignity; it was that they might have the means of 
resisting the lords against whom they rebelled that. they 
appropriated to themselves the right of levying militia, of 
taxation for the purposes of war, of themselves nominating 
their chiefs and magistrates; in a word, of governing them- 
selves. ‘The government in the interior of the towns was 
the means of defence and security. Thus sovereignty re- 
entered the municipal system, from which it had been eradie 
cated by the conquests of Rome. The boroughs again became 
sovereign. We have here the political character of their 
enfranchisement. 

It does not follow that this sovereignty was complete. Ié 
always retained some trace of external sovereignty: some- 
times the lord preserved to himself the right of sending 
a magistrate into the town, who took for his assessors the 
municipal magistrates; sometimes he possessed the right of 
receiving certain revenues; elsewhere, a tribute was secured 
tohim. Sometimes the external sovereignty of the commu- 
nity lay in the hands of the king. 

The boroughs themselves having entered within the frame 
of feudalism, had vassals, became suzerains, and by virtue 
of this title partly possessed themselves of the sovereignty 
which was inherent in the lord paramount. This caused a 
confusion between the rights which they had from their 
feudal position, and those which they had conquered by their 
insurrections; and under this double title the sovereignty 
belonged to them. 

Thus we see, as far as can be judged from very deficient 
monuments, how government was administered, at least in the 
early ages, in the interior of a borough. The totality of the 
inhabitants formed the assembly of the borough; all those who 
had sworn the borough oath (and whoever lived within the 
Walls was obliged to do so) were convoked by the ringing of 
a bell to the general assembly. It was there that they 
nominated the magistrates. The number and form of the 
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magistracy were very various. The magistrates being once 
nominated, the assembly was dissolved, and the magistrates 
governed almost alone, somewhat arbitrarily, and without 
any other responsibility than that of the new elections, or 
popular riots, which were the chief mode of responsibility 
in those times. 

You see that the internal organization of boroughs reduces 
itself to two very simple clements; the general assembly 
of the inhabitants, and a government invested with an almost 
arbitrary power, under the responsibility of insurrections 
and riots. It was impossible, principally from the state of 
manners, to establish a regular government, with veritable 
guarantees for order and duration. The greater portion 
_ of the population of the boroughs was in a state of ignorance, 

brutality, and ferocity, which it would have been very difficult 
to govern. After a short time, there was almost as little 
security in the interior of the borough as there had formerly 
been in the relations between the burgher and the lord. 
There was formed, however, very quickly a superior bour- 
geoisie. You easily comprehend the causes. The state of 
ideas and of social relations led to the establishment of in- 
dustrial professions, legally constituted corporations. The 
system of privilege was introduced into the interior of 
boroughs, and from this a great inequality ensued. ‘There 
was shortly everywhere a certain number of rich and im- 
portant burghers, and a working population more or less 
numerous, which, in spite of its inferiority, had an important 
influence in the affairs of the borough. The boroughs were 
then divided into a high bourgeoisie, and a population subject 
to all the errors and vices of a populace. ‘The superior 
bourgeoisie found itself pressed between the immense diffi- 
culty of governing the inferior population, and the incessant 
attempts of the ancient master of the borough, who sought 
to re-establish his power. Such was its situation, not only 
in France but in all Europe, down to the sixteenth century. 
This perhaps has been the chief means of preventing the 
corporations, in most European nations, and especially in 
France, from possessing all the important political influence 
which they might otherwise have had. Two principles carried 
on incessant warfare within them; in the inferior population, 
a blind, unbridled, and ferocious spirit of democracy; and, 
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as a consequence, in the superior population, a spirit of 
timidity at making agreements, an excessive facility of con 
ciliation, whether in regard to the king, the ancient lords, 
or in re-establishing some peace and order in the interior of 
the borough. Each of these principles could not but tend 
to deprive the corporation of any great influence in the state. 

All these effects were not visible in the twelfth century; 
still, however, one might foresee them in the very character 
of the insurrection, in the manner of its commencement, 
and in the condition of the various elements of the com- 
munal population. 

Such, if I mistake not, are the principal characteristics and 
the general results of the enfranchisement of the boroughs 
and of their internal government. I forewarn you, that 
these facts were neither so uniform nor so universal as I 
have broadly represented them. ‘There is great diversity 
in the history of boroughs in Europe. For example, in 
Italy and in the south of France, the Roman municipal 
system dominated; there was not nearly so much diversity 
and inequality here as in the north, and the communal 
organization was much better, either by reason of the Roman 
traditions, or from the superior condition of the population. 
In the north, the feudal system prevailed in the communal 
existence; there, all was subordinate to the struggle against 
the lords. The boroughs of the south were more occupied 
with their internal organization, amelioration, and pro- 
gress; they thought only of becoming independent republics. 
The destiny of the northern boroughs, in France particu 
larly, showed themselves more and more incomplete, and 
destined for less fine developments. If we glance at the 
boroughs of Germany, Spain, and England, we shall find 
in them other differences. J shall not enter into these 
details; we shall remark some of them as we advance in the 
history of civilization. In their origin, all things are nearly 
confounded under one physiognomy; it is only by successive 
developments that variety shows itself. Then commences 
a new development which urges society towards free and 


high unity, the glorious end of all the efforts and wishes of 
the human race. 
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EIGHTH LECTURE. 


Object ef the lecture—Glance at the general history of European civiliza- 
tion—-Its distinctive and fundamental character—Epoch at which that 
character began to appear—State of Europe from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century—Character of ue crusades—Their moral and social 
causes—These causes no longer existed at the end of the thirteenth 
century—Effects of the crusades upon civilization. 


J] wave not as yet explained to you the complete plan of my 
course. I commenced by indicating its object; I then passed in 
review Kuropean civilization without considering it as a whole, 
without indicating to you at one and the same time the point 
of departure, the route, and the port, the commencement, the 
middle, and the end. We have now, however, arrived at an 
epoch when this entire view, this general sketch of the region 
which we survey, has become necessary. The times which 
have hitherto occupied us in some measure explain them- 
selves, or are explained by immediate and evident results. 
Those upon which we are about to enter would not be under- 
stood, nor even would they excite any lively interest, unless 
they are connected with even the most indirect and distant 
of their consequences. 

In so extensive a study, moments occur when we can no 
longer consent to proceed, while all before us is unknown 
and dark; we wish not only to know whence we have come 
and where we are, but also to what point we tend. This is 
what we now feel. The epoch to which we are approaching 
is not intelligible, nor can its importance be appreciated 
exce’)t by the relations which unite it to modern times. Its 
true meaning is not evident until a later period. 

We are in possession of almost all the essential elements 
of Kv »pean civilization. I say almost, because as yet I have 
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not spoken to you of royalty. The decisive crisis of the de- 
velopment of royalty did not take place until the twelfth 
or even thirteenth century; it was not until then that the in- 
stitution was really constituted, and that it began to occupy 
a definite place in modern society. I have, therefore, not 
treated of it earlier; it will form the subject of my next lectare. 
With this exception, I repeat, we have before us all the great 
elements of European civilization: you have beheld the 
birth of feudal aristocracy, of the church, the boroughs; you 
have seen the institutions which should correspond to these 
facts; and not only the institutions, but also the principles 
and ideas which these facts should raise up in the mind, 
Thus, while treating of feudalism, you were present at the 
cradle of the modern family, at the hearth of domestic life; you 
have comprehended, in all its energy, the sentiment of indi- 
vidual independence, and the place which it has held in 
our civilization. With regard to the church, you have seen 
the purely religious society rise up, its relations with the 
civil society, the theocratical principle, the separation of the 
spiritual and temporal powers, the first blows of persecu- 
tions, and the first cries of the liberty of conscience. ‘The 
rising boroughs have shown you glimpses of an_associa- 
tion founded upon altogether other principles than those of 
feudalism and the church, the diversity of the social classes, 
their struggles, the first and profound characteristics of modern 
burgher manners, timidity of spirit side by side with energy 
of soul, the demagogue spirit side by side with the legal spirit. 
In a word, all the elements which have contributed to the 
formation of European society, all that it has been, and, so 
to speak, all that it has suggested, have already met your 
view. 

Let us now transport ourselves to the heart of modern 
Europe: I speak not of existing Europe, after the prodigious 
metamorphoses which we have witnessed, but of Europe in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I ask you, do you 
recognise the society which we have just scen in the twelfth 
century? What a wonderful difference! I have already 
dwelt upon this difference as regards the boroughs: I after- 
wards tried to make you sensible of how little the third estate 
of the eighteenth century resembled that of the twelfth. If 
we make the same essay upon feudalism and the church, we 
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shall be struck with the same metamorphosis. There was 
no more resemblance between the nobility of the court of 
Louis XV. and the feudal aristocracy, or between the church 
of cardinal de Bernis and that of the abbot Suger, than be- 
tween the third estate of the eighteenth century and the 
bourgeoisie of the twelfth century. Between these two epochs, 
although already in possession of all its elements, society was 
entirely transformed. 

I wish to establish clearly the general and essential cha- 
racter of this transformation. From the fifth to the twelfth 
century, society contained all that I have described. It 
possessed kings, a lay aristocracy, a clergy, burghers, labourers, 
religious and civil powers—in a word, the germs of every~ 
thing which is necessary to form a nation and a government, 
and yet there was neither government nor nation. Through- 
out the epoch upon which we are occupied, there was ncething 
bearing a resemblance to a people, properly so called, nor to a 
veritable government, in the sense which the words have for 
us in the present day. We have encountered a multitude of 
particular forces, of special facts, and local institutions; but 
nothing general or public; no policy, properly so called, nor 
no true nationality. 

Let us regard, on the contrary, the Europe of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; we shall everywhere see two 
leading figures present themselves upon the scene of the world, 
the government, and the people. The action of a universal 
power upon the whole country, and the influence of the 
country upon the power which governs it, this is society, 
this is history: the relations of the two great forces, their 
alliance, or their struggle, this is what history discovers and 
relates. The nobility, the clergy, and the burghers, all these 
particular classes and forces, now only appear in a secondary 
rank, almost like shadows effaced by those two great bodies, 
the people and its government. 

This, if I mistake not, is the essential feature which distin 
guishes modern from primitive Europe; this is the metamor- 
phosis which was accomplished from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries. 

It is, then, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, that 
is to say, in the period which we are about to enter upon, that 
the secret of this must be sought for; it is the distinctive cha- 
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racter of this epoch that it was employed in converting primi- 
tive Europe into modern Europe; and hence its historical im- 
portance and interest. If it is not considered from this point of 
view, and unless we everywhere seek what has arisen from it, 
not only will it not be understood, but we shall soon be 
weary of, and annoyed by it. Indeed, viewed in itself, and 
apart from its results, itis a period without character, a period 
when confusion continues to increase, without our being able 
to discover its causes, a period of movement without direction, 
and of agitation without result. Royalty, nobility, clergy, 
bourgeoisie, all the elements of social order seem to turn 
in the same circle, equally incapable of progress or repose. 
They make attempts of all kinds, but all fail; they attempt 
to settle governments, and to establish public liberties; they 
even attempt religious reforms, but nothing is accomplished 
—nothing perfected. If ever the human race has been 
abandoned to a destiny, agitated and yet stationary, to labour 
incessant, yet barren of effect, it was between the thirteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries that such was the physiognomy of 
its condition and its history. 

I know of but one work in which this physiognomy is 
truly shown; the Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne, by M. de 
Barante. I do not speak of the truth which sparkles in the 
descriptions of manners, or in the detailed recital of facts, but 
of that universal truth which makes the entire book a faithful 
image, a sincere mirror of the whole epoch, of which it at 
the same time shows the movement and the monotony. 

Considered, on the contrary, in its relation to that which 
follows, as the transition from the primitive to the modern 

Zurope, this epoch brightens and becomes animated; we dis- 

cover in it a totality, a direction, and a progress; its unity 
and interest consist in the slow and secret work which is 
accomplished in it. 

The history of European civilization may then be summed 
up into three grand periods:—lst, A period which I shall 
call the period of origins, of formation—a time when the 
various elements of our society freed themselves from the 
chaos, took being, and showed themselves under their native 
forms with the principles which animated them. This period 
extended nearly to the twelfth century. 2nd, The second 
period is a time of essay, of trial, of groping; the yarious 
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elements of the social order drew near each othe, combined, 
and, as it were, felt each other, without the power to bring 
forth anything general, regular, or durable. This state was 
not ended, properly speaking, till the sixteenth century. 8rd, 
The period of development, properly so called, when society in 
Europe took a definite form, followed a determined tendency, 
and progressed rapidly and universally towards a clear and 
precise end. This commenced at the sixteenth century, and 
now pursues its course. 

Such appears to me to be the spectacle of European civiliza- 
tion in its whole, and such [ shall endeavour to represent it 
to you. It is the second period that we enter upon now. 
We have to seek in it the great crises and determinative 
causes of the social transformation which has been the result 
of it. 

The crusades constitute the first great event which pre- 
sents itself to us, which, as it were, opens the epoch of which 
we speak. They commenced at the eleventh century, and 
extended over the twelfth and thirteenth. Of a surety, a 
great event; for since it was completed, it has not ceased to 
occupy philosophic historians; even before reading the account 
of it, all have foreseen that it was one of those events which 
change the condition of the people, and which it is absolutely 
necessary to study in order to comprehend the general course 
of facts. 

The first characteristic of the crusades is their universality ; 
the whole of Europe joined in them—they were the first 
European event. Previously to the crusades, Europe had 
never been excited by one sentiment, or acted in one cause; 
there was no Europe. The crusades revealed Christian 
Europe. The French formed the vans of the first army of 
crusaders; but there were also Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 
and English. Observe the second, the third crusade; all the 
Christian nations engaged in it. Nothing like it had yet been 
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This is not all: just as the crusades form an European 
event, so in each country do they form a national event. All 
classes of society were animated with the same impression, 
obeyed the same idea, abandoned themselves to the same 
impulse. Kings, lords, priests, burghers, countrymen, all 
took the same part, the same interest in the crusades. The 
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‘moral unity of nations was shown—a fact as novel as the 
European unity. 

When such events happen in the infancy of a people, at a 
time when men act freely and spontaneously, without pre- 
meditation, without political intention or combination, one 
recognises therein what history calls heroic events-—the heroic 
age of nations. In fact, the crusades constitute the heroic 
event of modern Europe—a movement at once individual 
and general, national, and yet unregulated. 

That such was really their primitive character is verified 
by all documents, proved by all facts. Who were the first 
crusaders that put themselves in motion? Crowds of the 
populace, who set out under the guidance of Peter the Hermit, 
without preparation, without guides, and without chicfs, fol- 
lowed rather than guided by a few obscure knights; they 
traversed Germany, the Greek empire, and dispersed or 
perished in Asia Minor. 

The superior class, the feudal nobility, in their turn became 
eager in the cause of the crusade. Under the command of 
Godefroi de Bouillon, the lords and their followers set out full 
of ardour. When they had traversed Asia Minor, a fit of in- 
ditference and weariness seized the chiefs of the crusaders. They 
cared not to continue their route; they united to make conquests 
and establish themselves. ‘The common people of the army 
rebelled; they wished to go to Jerusalem—the deliverance of 
Jerusalem was the aim of the crusade; it was not to gain 
principalities for Raimond de ‘Toulouse, nor for Bohemond, 
nor for any other, that the crusaders came. The popular, 
national, and European impulsion was superior to all indivi- 
dual wishes; the chiefs had not sufficient ascendancy over the 
masses to subdue them to their interests. The sovereigns, 
who had remained strangers to the first crusade, were at last ~ 
carried away by the movement, like the people. The great 
crusades of the twelfth century were commanded by kings. 

I pass at once to the end of the thirteenth century. People 
still spoke in Europe of the crusades, they even preached 
them with ardour. The popes excited the sovereigns and 
the people—they held councils in recommendation of the Holy 
Land; but no one went there—it was no longer cared for 
Something had passed into the European spirit and European 
society that put an end to the crusades. There were still 
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some private expeditions. A few lords, a few bands, still 
set out for Jerusalem; but the general movement was evidently 
stopped; and yet it does not appear that either the necessity 
or the facility of continuing it had disappeared. ‘The Moslems 
triumphed more and more in Asia. ‘The Christian kingdom 
founded at Jerusalem had fallen into their hands. It was 
necessary to reconquer it; there were greater means of success 
than they had at the commencement of the crusades ; alarge 
number of Christians were established, and still powerful, 
in Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine. They were better 
acquainted with the means of travelling and acting. Still 
nothing could revive the crusades. It was clear that the two 
great forces of society—the sovereigns on one side and the 
people on the other—were averse to it. 

It has often been said that this was lassitude—that Europe 
was tired of thus falling upon Asia. We must come to an 
understanding upon this word lassitude, which is so often 
used upon similar occasions; it is strangely inexact. It is 
not possible that human generations can be weary with what 
they have never taken part in; weary of the fatigues under- 
gone by their forefathers. Weariness is personal, it cannot 
be transmitted like a heritage. Men in the thirteenth cen- 
tury were not fatigued by the crusades of the twelfth: they 
were influenced by another cause. A great change had taken 
place in ideas, sentiments, and social conditions. There were 
no longer the same wants and desires. They no longer thought 
or wished the same things. It is these political or moral 
metamorphoses, and not weariness, which explain the different 
_ conduct of successive generations. The pretended lassitude 
which is attributed to them is a false metaphor. 

Two great causes, one moral and the other social, threw 
Europe into the crusades. The moral cause, as you know, 
was the impulsion of religious sentiment and creeds. Since 
the end of the seventh century, Christianity had been 
struggling against Mahommedanism; it had conquered it in 
Europe after being dangerously menaced; it had succeeded in 
confining it to Spain. Thence also it still constantly strove to 
expel it. The crusades have been represented as a kind of 
accident, as an event unforeseen, unheard of, born solely of the 
recitals of pilgrims on their return from Jerusalem, and of the 
preachings of Peter the Hermit. It was nothing of the kind, 
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The usades were the continuation, the zenith of the grand 
struggle which had been going on for four centuries between 
Christianity and Mahommedanism. at he theatre of this 
struggle had been hitherto in Europe; it was now transported 
into Asia. If I put any value upon those comparisons and 
parallels, izto which some people delight at times to press, 
suitably, or not, historical facts, I might show you Christianity 
running precisely the same career in Asia, and undergoing 
the same destiny as Mahommedanism in Europe. Mabom- 
medanism was established in Spain, and had there conquered 
and founded a kingdom and principalities. The Christians 
did the same in Asia. They there found themselves, with 
regard to Mahommedans, in the same situation as the latter 
in Spain with regard to the Christians. ‘The kingdom o1 
Jerusalem and the kingdom of Grenada correspond to each 
other. But these similitudes are of little importance. The 
great fact is the struggle of the two social and religious 
systems; and of this the crusades was the chief crisis. In that 
lies their historical character, the connecting link which 
attaches them to the totality of facts, 

There was another cause, the social state of Europe in the 
eleventh century, which no less contributed to their outburst. 
I have been careful to explain why, between the fifth and 
the eleventh century, nothing general could be established in 
Europe. I have attempted to show how everything had become 
local, how States, existences, minds, were confined within a 
very limited horizon. It was thus feudalism had prevailed. 
After some time, an horizon so restricted did not suffice; human 
thought and activity desired to pass beyond the circle in which 
they had been confined. ‘The wandering life had ceased, but 
not the inclination for its excitement and adventures. The 
people rushed into the crusades as into a new existence, more 
enlarged and varied, which at one time recalled the ancient 
liberty of barbarism, at others opened out the perspective of 
a vast future. 

Such, I believe, were the two determinating causes of the — 
crusades of the twelfth century. At the end of the thirteenth 
century, neither of these causes existed. Men and society 
were so much changed, that neither the moral impulsion nor 
the social need which had precipitated Europe upon Asia, 
was any longer felt. I do not know if many of you have read 
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the original historians of the crusades, or whether it has ever 
occurred to you to compare the contemporaneous chroniclers 
of the first crusades, with those at the end of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; for example, Albert d’Aix, Robert the 
Monk, and Raymond d’Agiles, who took part in the first 
crusade, with William of Tyre and James de Vitry. When 
we compare these two classes of writers, it is impossible not 
to be struck by the distance which separates them. ‘The 
first are animated chroniclers, full of vivid imagination, who 
recount the events of the crusades with passion. But they 


are, at the same time, men of very narrow minds, without an 


idea beyond the little sphere in which they have lived; strangers 
to all science, full of prejudices, and incapable of forming any 


judgment whatever upon what passes around them, or upon 


the events which they relate. Open, on the contrary, the 
history of the crusades by William of Tyre: you will be sur- 
prised to find almost an historian of modern times, a mind 
developed, extensive and free, a rare political understanding 
of events, completeness of views, a judgment bearing upon 
causes and effects. James de Vitry affords an example of a 
different kind of development; he is a scholar, who not only 
concerns himself with what has reference to the crusades, but 
aiso occupies himself with manners, geography, ethnography, 
natural history; who observes and describes the country. In 
a word, between the chroniclers of the first crusades and the 
historians of the last, there is an immense interval, which 
indicates a veritable revolution in mind. 

This revolution is above all seen in the manner in which 
each speaks of the Mahommedans. To the first chroniclers, and 
consequently to the first crusaders, of whom the first chroniclers 
are but the expression, the Mahommedans are only an object 
of hatred. It is evident that they knew nothing of them, 
that they weighed them not, considered them not, except 
under the point of view of the religious hostility which existed 


| between them; we discover no trace of any sovial relation; 


they detested and fought them, and that was all. William of 
‘Tyre, James de Vitry, and Bernard the Treasurer, speak 
quite differently of the Mussulmans: one feels that, although 
fighting them, they do not look upon them as mere monsters; 
that to a certain point they have entered into their ideas; that 
they have lived with them: that there is a sort of relation, and 
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even a kind of sympathy established between them. William 
of Tyre warmly eulogises Noureddin—Bernard the Trea- 
surer, Saladin. They even go so far as to compare the man- 
ners and conduct of the Mussulmans with those of the Chris- 
tians; they take advantage of the Mussulmans to satirize the 
Christians, as Tacitus painted the manners of the Germans 
in contrast with the manners of the Romans. You see how 
enormous the change between the two epochs must have 
been, when you find in the last, with regard to the enemies 
of the Christians, to those against whom the crusades were 
directed, a liberty and impartiality of spirit which would have 
filled the first crusaders with surprise and indignation. 

This, then, was the first and principal effect of the crusades, 
a great step towards the enfranchisement of mind, a great 
progress towards more extensive and Hberal ideas. Commenced 
in the name and under the influence of religious creeds, the 
crusades removed from religious ideas, I will not say their 
legitimate influence, but the exclusive and despotic possession 
of the human mind. This result, doubtless altogether unfore- 
seen, was born of many causes. ‘The first is evidently the 
novelty, extension, and variety of the spectacle which was 
opened to the view of the crusaders. It happened with them 
as witl. travellers. It is a common saying that the mind of 
travellers becomes enlarged; that the habit of observing various 
nations and manners, and different opinions, extends the ideas, 
and frees the judgment from old prejudices. The same fact 
was accomplished among these travelling nations who were 
called crusaders: their minds were opened and elevated, by 
seeing a multitude of different things, and by observing other 
manners than their own. They also found themselves in 
juxtaposition with two civilizations, not only different from 
their ewn, but more advanced; the Greek on the one hand, 
and the Mahommedan on the other. There can be no doubt 
that the Greek society, although enervated, perverted, and 
falling into decay, had upon the crusaders the effect of a more 
advanced, polished, and enlightened society than their own. 
The Mahommedan society afforded them a spectacle of the 
same nature. It is curious to observe in the old chronicles 
the impression which the crusaders made upon the Mussul 
Mans; these latter regarded them at first as barbarians, as 
the rudest, most ferocious, and most stupid class of men they 
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fiad ever scen. The crusaders, on their part, were struck with 
the riches and elegance of manners of the Mussulmans. To 
this first impression succeeded frequent relations between the 
two people. ‘These extended and Lecame much more important 
than is generally supposed. Not only had the Christians of 
the east habitual relations with the Mussulmans, but the 
west and the east became acquainted, visited and mixed 
with each other. It is not long since that one of those 
scholars who honour France in the eyes of Europe, M. Abel 
Remusat, discovered the existence o relations between the 


_ Mongol emperors and the Christian kings. Mongol ambas- 


sadors were sent to the Frank kings, to. Saint Louis among 
others, to treat for an alliance with them, and to recommence 


_ the crusades in the common interest of the Mongols and the 


Christians against the Turks. And not only were diplomatic 
and official relations thus established between the sovereigns; 
frequent and various national relations were formed. I quote 
the words of M. Abel Remusat.! 

“Many Italian, French, and Flemish monks, were charged 
with diplomatic missions to the Great Khan. Mongols of 
distinction came to Rome, Barcelona, Valentia, Lyons, Paris, 
London, Northampton; and a Franciscan of the kingdom 
of Naples was archbishop of Pekin. His successor was a 
professor of theology of the faculty of Paris. But how many 
others, less known, were drawn after these, either as slaves, 
or attracted by the desire for gain, or guided by curiosity 
into countries till then unknown! Chance has preserved the 
names of some: the first who came to visit the king of 
Hungary, on the part of the Tartars, was an Englishman, 
banished from his country for certain crimes, and who, 
after wandering all over Asia, ended by taking service among 
the Mongols. A Flemish shoemaker met in the depths of 
‘Yartary a woman from Metz, named Paquette, who had been 
sarried off from Hungary; a Parisian goldsmith, whose brother 
was established at Paris, upon the great bridge; and a young 
man from the environs of Rouen, who had been at the taking of 
Belgrade. He saw, also, Russians, Hungarians, and Flemings. 
A chorister, named Robert, after having travelled over 
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astern Asia, returned to finish his days ‘n the cathedral of 
Chartres. A Tartar was purveyor of helmets in the army 
of Philip the Handsome; John de Plancarpin found near 
Gayouk a Russian gentleman, whom he calls emer, who was 
serving as an interpreter; many merchants of Breslaw, 
Poland, and Austria, accompanied him in his journey to 
Tartary. Others returned with him by way of Russia; these 
were Genoese, Pisans, and Venetians. ‘Two merchants, 
whom chance had led to Bokhara, consented to follow a 
Mongol ambassador sent by Koulagou to Khoubilai. They 
sojourned several years both in China and Tartary, returned 
with letters from the Great Khan to the pope; again returned 
to the Great Khan, taking with them the son of one of them, 
the celebrated Marco Polo, and again quitted the court of 
Khoubilai to return to Venice. Travels of this kind were not 
less frequent in the following century. Among the number are 
those of Sir John Mandeville, an English physician, of Oderic 
of Friuli, of Pegoletti, of William de Bouldeselle, and c2veral 
others; and we may suppose, that those whose memorials are 
preserved, form but the least part of what were undertaken, and 
that there were at this period more per-ons capable of executing 
long journeys than of writing an account of them. Many of 
these adventurers remained and died in the countries which 
they visited. Others returned to their country as obscure as 
when they left it; but with an imagination filled with what 
they had seen, relating it to their family, exaggerating, no 
doubt, but leaving around them, amidst absurd fables, useful 
remembrances and traditions capable of bearing fruit. Thus 
in Germany, Italy, and France, in the monasteries, in the 
castles of the lords, and even down to the lowest ranks of 
society, were deposited precious seeds destined before long 
to germinate. All these unknown travellers carried the arts 
of their native land into the most distant countries, brought 
back other knowledge no less precious, and thus made, without 
being aware of it, more advantageous exchanges than all those 
of commerce. By these means, not only the trade in silk, 
porcelain, and Indian commodities was extended and facili- 
tated—new routes opened to commercial industry and activity 
—but, what was of much more importance, foreign manners, 
unknown nations, extraordinary productions, offered themselves 
in crowds to the minds of the Europeans, confined, since the fall 
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of the Ruman empire, within too narrow a circl:. They began 
to know the value of the most beautiful, the most populous, and 
the most anciently civilized of the four quarters of the globe. 
They began to study the arts, creeds, and idioms of its inha- 
bitants, and there was even talk of establishing a professorship 
of the Tartar language in the university of Paris. Romantic 
narrative, when duly discussed and investigated, spread on 
all sides more just and varied notions. The world seemed 
to open on the side of the east; geography took a great stride, 
and the desire for discovery became the new form which 
clothed the adventurous spirit of the Europeans. The idea 
of another hemisphere ceased to present itself as a paradox 
void of all probability, when our own became better known; 


_ and it was in searching for the Zipangri of Marco Polo that 


Christopher Columbus discovered the New World.” 

You see, by the facts which led to the impulsion of the 
crusades, what, at the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
was the new and vast world which was thrown open to the 
Kuropean mind. ‘There can be no doubt but that this was 


_ one of the most powerful causes of development, and of the 


freedom of mind which shone forth at the end of this great 
event. 

There is another cause which merits observation. Down 
to the time of the crusades, the court of Rome, the centre of 
the church, had never been in communication with the laity, 
except through the medium of ecclesiastics, whether legates 
sent from the court of Rome, or the bishops and the entire 
clergy. ‘There had always been some laymen in direct rela- 
tion with Rome; but, taken all together, it was through the 
ecclesiastics that she communicated with the people. During 
the crusades, on the contrary, Rome became a place of passage 
tu the greater part of the crusaders, both in going and in 
returning. Numbers of the laity viewed her policy and 
manners, and could see how much of personal interest in- 
fluenced religious controversy. Doubtless this new knowledge 
inspired many minds with a hardihood till then unknown. 

When we consider the state of minds in general, at the 


end of the crusades, and particularly in ecclesiastical matters, 


it is impossible not to be struck by one singular fact: religious 
ideas experienced no change; they had not been replaced by 


-gontrary or even different opinions. Yet minds were in- 
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finitely more free; religious creeds were no longer the only 
sphere in which it was brought into play; without abandon- 
ing them, it began to separate itself from them, and carry 
itself elsewhere. Thus, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
the moral cause which had determined the crusades, which 
at least was its most energetic principle, had vanished ; the 
moral state of Europe was profoundly modified. 

The social state had undergone an analogous change. 
Much investigation has been expended upon what was the 
influence of the crusades in this respect; it has been shown 
how they reduced a large number of fief-holders to the neces- 
sity of selling them to their sovereigns, or of selling charters 
to the boroughs in order to procure the means of following 
the crusade. It has been shown that by their mere absence, 
many of the lords must have lost the greater portion of their 
power. Without entering into the details of this inquiry, we 
may, I think, resolve into a few general facts, the influence 
of the crusades upon the social state. 

They greatly diminished the number of petty fiefs and 
small domains, of inferior fief-holders; and they concentred 
property and power in a smaller number of hands. It is 
with the commencement of the crusades that we see the 
formation and augmentation of large fiefs, and great feudal 
existences. 

I have often regretted that there is no map of France 
divided into fiefs, as there is of its division into departments, 
arrondissements, cantons, and parishes, in which all the fiefs 
should be marked, with their extent and successive relations 
and changes. If we were to compare, with the aid of such a 
map, the state of France before and after the crusades, we 
should see how many fiefs had vanished, and to what a degree 
the great and middle fiefs had increased. This was one of the 
most important facts to which the crusades led. 

Even where the petty proprietors preserved their fiefs, 
they no longer lived as isolated as formerly. The great fief- 
holders became so many centres, around which the smaller 
ones converged, and near to which they passed their lives 
It had become necessary, during the crusades, for them to 
put themselves in the train of the richest and most powerful, 
to receive succour from him; they had lived with him, par- 
taken of his fortune, gone through the same adventures, 
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When the crusaders returned home, this sociability, this 
habit of living near to the superior lord, remained fixed 
in their manners. Thus as we see the augmentation of tha 
great fiefs after the crusades, so we see the holders of those 
fiefs holding a much more considerable court in the interior 
of their castles, having near them a larger number of gentle- 
men who still preserved their small domains, but did not 
shut themselves up within them. 

The extension of the great fiefs and the creation of a cer- 
tain number of centres of society, in place of the dispersion 
which formerly existed, are the two principal effects brought 


_ about by the crusades in the heart of feudalism. 


As to the burghers, a result of the same nature is easily 
perceptible. The crusades created the great boroughs. Petty 
commerce and industry did not suffice to create boroughs 
such as the great towns of Italy and Flanders were. It was 
commerce on a great scale, maritime commerce, and especially 
that of the east, which gave rise to them; it was the crusades 
which gave to maritime commerce the most powerful impulsion 
it had ever received. 

Upon the whole, when we regard the state of society at 
the end of the crusades, we find that this movement of disso- 
lution, of the dispersion of existences and influences, this 
movement of universal localization, if such a phrase be per- 
mitted, which had preceded this epoch, had ceased, by a move- 
ment with an exactly contrary tendency, by a movement of 
centralization. All now tended to approximation. The lesser 
existences were either absorbed in the greater, or were 
grouped around them. It was in this direction that society 
advanced, that all its progress was made. 

You now see, why, towards the end of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, neither people nor sovereigns 
any longer desired the crusades; they had no longer either 
the need or desire for them; they had been cast into them 
by the impulsion of the religious spirit, and by the exclusive 
domination of religious ideas upon the whole existence; this 
domination had lost its energy. They had sought, too, in 
the crusades a new life, more extensive and more varied; they 
now began to find it in Europe itself, in the progress of social 
relations. It was at this epoch the career of political aggran- 
dizement opened itself to kings, Wherefore seek kingdoms 
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in Asia, when they had them to conquer at their own doors? 
Philip Augustus went to the crusades against his will: what 
could be more natural? He had to make himself king of 
France. It was the same with the people. The career of 
riches opened before their eyes; they renounced adventures 
for work. For the sovereigns, the place of adventures was 
supplied by policy; for the people, by work on a great scale. 
One single class of society still had a taste for adventure: 
this was that portion of feudal nobility who, not being in a 
condition to think of political aggrandizement, and not liking 
work, preserved their ancient condition and manners. ‘They 
therefore continued to rush to the crusades, and attempted 
their revival. 

Such, in my opinion, are the great and true effects of the 
crusades: on one side, the extension of ideas, the enfran- 
chisement of mind; on the other, the aggrandizement of 
existences, and a large sphere opened to activity of all kind: 
they produced at once a greater degree of individual liberty, 
and of political unity. They aided the independence of man 
and the centralization of society. Much has been asked as 
to the means of civilization—which they directly imported 
from the east; it has been said that the chief portion of the 
great discoveries which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, called forth the development of European civilization— 
the compass, printing, gunpowder—were known in the east, 
and that the crusaders may have brought them thence. 
This, to a certain point, is true. But some of these assertions 
are disputable. That which is not disputable is this influence, 
this general effect of the crusades upon the mind on one 
hand, and upon society on the other hand; they drew European 
society from a very straightened track, and led it into new 
and infinitely more extensive paths; they commenced tha¢ 
transformation of the various elements of European society 
into governments aud peoples, which is the character of 
modern civilization. About the same time, royalty, one of 
those institutions which have most powerfully contributed te 
this great result, developed itself. Its history, from the birth 
of modern states down to the thirteenth century, will form 
she subject of my next lecture, 
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NINTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—Important part taken by royalty in the history of 
liuyope, and in the history of the world— True causes of this importance 
—Two-fold point of view under which the institution of royalty should 
be considered—lIst. Its true and permanent nature—It is the personifi- 
cation of the sovereignty of right—With what limits—2nd. Its flexibility 
and diversity—European royalty seems to be the result of various kinds 
of royalty—Of barbarian royalty—Of imperial royalty—Of religious 
royalty—Of feudal royalty—Of modern royalty, properly so called, and 
of its true character. 


In our last lecture, I attempted to determine the essential 
and distinctive character of modern European society, as 
compared with primitive European society; I believe that 
we discovered in this fact, that all the elements of the 
social state, at first numerous and various, reduce themselves 
to two: on one hand the government, and on the other, the 
people. Instead of encountering the feudal nobility, the 
clergy, the kings, burghers, and serfs, as the dominant powers 
and chief actors in history, we find in modern Europe but 
two great figures which alone occupy the historic scene, the 
government and the country. 

If such is the fact in which European civilization terminates, 
such also is the end to which we should tend, and to which 
our researches should conduct us. It is necessary that w 
should see this grand result take birth, and progressively 
develop and strengthen itself. We are entered upon the 
_ epoch in which we may arrive at its origin: it was, as you 
_ have seen, between the twelfth and the sixteenth century that 
the slow and concealed work operated in Europe which has 
led cur society to this new form and definitive state. We 
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have likewise studied the first great event, which, in my 
opinion, evidently and powerfully impelled Europe in this 
direction, that is, the crusades. 

About the same epoch, almost at the moment that the 
crusades broke out, that institution commenced its aggrandize- 
ment, which has, perhaps, contributed more than anything to 
the formation of modern society, and to that fusion of all the 
social elements into two powers, the government and the 
people; royalty. 

It is evident that royalty has played a prodigious part in 
the history of European civilization; a single glance at facts 
suffices to convince one of it; we see the development of 
royalty marching with the same step, so to speak, at least for 
a long period, as that or society itself; the progress is mutual. 

And not only is the progress mutual, but whenever society 
advances towards its modern and definitive character, royalty 
seems to extend and prosper; so that when the work is con- 
summated, when there is no longer any, or scarcely any other 
important or decisive influence in the great states of Europe, 
than that of the government and the public, royalty is the 
government. : 

And it has thus happened, not only in France, where the 
fact is evident, but also in the greater portion of European 
countries: a little earlier or a little later, under somewhat 
different forms, the same result is offered us in the history of 
society in England, Spain, and Germany. In England, for 
example, it was under the Tudors, that the ancient, peculiar 
and local elements of English society were perverted and dis- 
solved, and gave place to the system of public powers; this 
also was the time of the greatest influence of royalty. It was 
the same in Germany, Spain, and all the great European 
states. 

If we leave Europe, and if we turn our view upon the 
rest of the world, we shall be struck by an analogous fact; 
we shall everywhere find royalty occupying an important 
position, appearing as, perhaps, the most general and perma- 
nent of institutions, the most difficult to prevent, where it did 
not formerly exist, and the most difficult to root out where it 
had existed. From time immemorial it has possessed Asia, 
At the discovery of America, all the great states there were 
found with different combinations, subject to the monarchical 
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system. When we penetrate into the interior of Africa, 
wherever we meet with nations in any way extensive, this is 
the prevailing system. And not only has royalty penetrated 
everywhere, but it has accommodated itself to the most 
diverse situations, to civilization and to barbarism, to manners 
the most pacific, as in China, for example, and to those in 
which war, in which the military spirit dominate. It has 
alike established itself in the heart of the system of castes, in 
the most rigorously classified societies, and in the midst of a 
system of equality, in societies which are utter strangers to 
all legal and permanent classification. Here despotic and 
oppressive, there favourable to civilization and even to liberty, 
it seems like a head which may be placed upon a multitude of 
different bodies, a fruit that will spring from the most dissi- 
milar germs. 

In this fact, we may discover many curious and important 
consequences. JI will take only two. The first is, that it is 
impossible such a result should be the fruit of mere chance, of 
force or usurpation alone; it is impossible but that there 
should be a profound and powerful analogy between the 
nature of royalty, considered as an institution, and the nature, 
whether of individual man, or of human society. Doubtless, 
force is intermixed with the origin of the institution; doubt- 
less, force has taken an important part in its progress; but 
when we meet with such a result as this, when we see a great 
event developing and reproducing itself during the course of 
many centuries, and in the midst of such different situations, 
we cannot attribute it to force. Force plays a great part, ana 
an incessant one, in human affairs; but it is not their principle, 
their primum mobile ; above force and the part which it plays, 
there hovers a moral cause which decides the totality of 
things. It is with force in the history of societies, as with 
the body in the history of man. The body surely holds a 
high place in the life of man, but still it is not the principle 
of life. Life circulates within it, but it does not emanate 
from it. So it is with human societies; whatever part force 
takes therein, it is not force which governs them, and which 
presides supremely over their destinies; it is ideas and moral 
influences, which conceal themselves under the accidents of 
force, and regulate the course of the society. It is a cause of 
this kind, and not force, which gave success to royalty. 
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A second fact, and one which is no less worthy of remark, 
is the flexibility of the institution, its faculty of modifying, 
and adapting itself to a multitude of different circumstances. 
Mark the contrast: its form is unique, permanent, and simple; 
it does not offer that prodigious variety of combinations 
which we see in other institutions, and yet it applies itself to 
societies which the least resemble it. It must evidently allow 
of great diversity, and must attach itself, whether in man 
himself or in society, to many different elements and prin- 
ciples. 

It is from not having considered the institution of royalty 
in its whole extent; from not having on the one hand pene- 
trated to its peculiar and fixed principle, which, whatever 
may be the circumstances to which it applies itself, is its 
very essence and being—and on the other, from not having 
estimated all the varieties to which it lends itself, and all 
the principles with which it may enter into alliance; it is, I 
say, from not having considered royalty under this vast and 
twofold point of view, that the part taken by it in the 
history of the world has not been always comprehended, that 
its nature and effects have often been misconstrued. 

This is the work which I wish to go through with you, 
and in such a manner as to take an exact and complete esti- 
mate of the effects of this institution in modern Europe, 
whether they have flowed from its own peculiar principles 
or the modifications which it has undergone. 

There can be no doubt that the force of royalty, that moral 
power which is its true principle, does not reside in the sole 
and personal will of the man momentarily king; there can 
be no doubt that the people, in accepting it as an institution, 
philosophers in maintaining it as a system, have not intended 
or consented to accept the empire of the will of a man, essen- 
ually narrow, arbitrary, capricious, and ignorant. 

Royalty is quite a distinct thing from the will of a man, 
although it presents itself in that form; it is the personifi- 
cation of the sovereignty of right, of that will, essentially 
reasonable, enlightened, just, and impartial, foreign and supe- 
rior to all individual wills, and which in virtue of this title 
has a right to govern them. Such is the meaning of royalty 
in the minds of nations, such the motive for their adhesion. 

Is it true that there is a sovereignty of right, a will which 
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possesses the right of governing men? It is quite certain 
that they believe so; because they seek, and constantly have 
sought, and indeed cannot but seek, to place themselves 
under its empire. Conceive to yourselves the smallest 
assembly of men, { will not say a people: conceive that 
assembly under the submission to a sovereign who is only 
so de fucto, under a force which has no right except that 
of force, which.governs neither according to reason, justice, 
nor truth; human nature revolts at such a supposition— 
it must have right to believe in. It is the supremacy of 
right which it seeks, that is the only power to which man 
consents to submit. What is history but the demonstra- 
tion of this universal fact? What are the greater por- 
tion of the struggles which take place in the life of nations, 
put an ardent effort towards the sovereignty of right, so 
that they may place themselves under its empire? And 
not only nations but philosophers believe in its existence, and 
incessantly seek it. What are all the systems of political 
philosophy, but the search for the sovereign of right ? 
What is it that they treat of, but the question of knowing 
who has a right to govern society ? Take the theocratical, 
monarchical, aristocratical, or democratical systems, all of 
them boast of having discovered wherein the sovereignty of 
right resides; all promise to society that they will place it 
under the rule of its legitimate master. I repeat, this is the 
end alike of all the works of philosophers, of all efforts of 
nations. 

How should they but believe in the sovereignty of right : 
How should they but be constantly in search of it? Take the 
most simple suppositions; let there be something to accom- 
plish, some influence to exercise, whether upon society in 
its whole, or upon a number of its members, or upon a 
single individual; there is evidently always a rule for this 
action, a legitimate will to follow and apply. Whether 
you penetrate into the smallest details of social life, or whe- 
ther you elevate yourselves to the greatest events, you will 
everywhere encounter a truth to be proved, or a just and 
reasonable idea to be passed into reality. This is the 
sovereign of right, towards which philosophers and nations 
have never ceased and never can cease to aspire. 

Up to what point can the sovereignty of right be represented 
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in a general and permanent manner by a terrestrial force or 
by abuman will? How far is such a supposition necessarily 
false and dangerous? What should be thought in parti- 
cular of the personification of the sovereignty of right under 
the image of royalty? Upon what conditions, within what 
limits is this personification admissible? Great questions, 
which I have not to treat of here, but which I could 
not resist pointing out, and upon which I shall say a word 
in passing. 

I affirm, and the merest common sense will acknowledge, 
that the sovereignty of right completely and permanently can 
appertain to no one; that all attribution of the sovereignty ot 
right to any human power whatsoever, is radically false and 
dangerous. Hence arises the necessity for the limitation of 
all powers, whatever their names or forms may be; hence 
the radical illegitimacy of all absolute power, whether its 
origin be from conquest, inheritance, or election. People 
may differ as to the best means of seeking the sovereign of 
right; they may vary as to place and times; but in no place, 
no time, can any legitimate power be the independent pos- 
sessor of this sovereignty. 

This principle being laid down, it is no less certain that 
royalty, in whatever system it is considered, presents itself as 
the personification of the sovereign of right. Listen to the 
theocratical system: it will tell you that kings are the image 
of God upon earth; this is only saying that they are the per- 
sonification of sovereign justice, truth, and goodness. Address 
yourself to the jurisconsults; they will tell you that the king 
is the living law; that is to say, the king is the personification 
of the sovereign of right, of the just law, which has the 
right of governing society. Ask royalty itself, in the system 
of pure monarchy; it will tell you that it is the personification 
of the State, of the general interest. In whatever alliance 
and in whatever situation you consider it, you will always find 
it summing itself up in the pretension of representing and 
reproducing the sovereign of right, alone capable of legiti+ 
mately governing society. ; 

There is no occasion for astonishment in all this. What 
are the characteristics of the sovereign of right, the cha- 
racteristics derivable from his very nature? In the first place 
he is unique ; since there is but one truth, one justice, there 
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can be but one sovereign of right. He is permanent, 
always the same; truth never changes. He is placed in a 
superior situation, a stranger to all the vicissitudes and 
changes of this world; his part in the world is, as it were, 
that of a spectator and judge. Well! it is royalty which ex- 
ternally reproduces, under the most simple form, that which 
appears its most faithful image, these rational and natural 
characteristics of the sovereign of right. Open the work in 
which M. Benjamin Constant has so ingeniously represented 
royalty as a neutral and moderating power, raised above the 
accidents and struggles of social life, and only interfering at 
great crises. Is not this, so to speak, the attitude of the 
sovereign of right in the government of human things? 
There must be something in this idea well calculated to im- 
press the mind, for it has passed with singular rapidity from 
books to facts. One sovereign made it in the constitution of 
Brazil the very foundation of his throne; there royalty is 
represented as a moderating power, raised above all active 
powers, as a spectator and judge. 

Under whatever point of view you regard this institution, 
us compared with the sovereign of right, you will find thut 
there is a great external resemblance, and that it is natural for 
it to have struck the minds of men. Accordingly, whenever 
their reflection or imagination turned with preference towards 
the contemplation or study of the nature of the sovereign 
of right, and his essential characteristics, they have inclined 
towards royalty. As, in the time of the preponderance of 
religious ideas, the habitual contemplation of the nature of 
God led mankind towards the monarchical system, so whet. 
the jurisconsults dominated in society, the habit of studying, 
under the name of the law, the nature of the sovereign of 
right, was favourable to the dogma of his personification in 
royalty. The attentive application of the human mind to the 
contemplation of the nature of the sovereignty of right 
when no other causes have interfered to destroy the effect, 
has always given force and credit to royalty, which presents 
its image. 

Moreover, there are times peculiarly favourable to this 
personification: these are the times when individual powers 
display themselves in the world with all their risks and 
caprices; times when egotism dominates in individuals, whether 
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from ignorance and brutality, or from corruption. Then 
society, abandoned to the contests of personal wills, and unable 
to raise itself by their free concurrence to a common and 
universal will, passionately long for a sovereign to whom ail 
individuals may be forced to submit; and the moment any 
institution, bearing any one of the characteristics of tle 
sovereignty of right, presented itself, and promised its empire 
to society, society rallied round it with eager earnestness, like 
ovtlaws taking refuge in the asylum of a church. This is 
what has been seen in the disorderly youth of nations, such as 
we have surveyed. Royalty is admirably adapted to epochs 
ef vigorous and fruitful anarchy, so to speak, when society 
desires to form and regulate itself, without knowing how to 
do so by the free concord of individual wills, There are other 
times when, from directly opposite causes, it has the same 
recommendation. Why did the Roman empire, so nearly in 
a state of dissolution at the end of the republic, subsist for 
nearly fifteen centuries afterwards, under the name of that 
empire, which, after all, was but a continual decay, a length- 
ened agony? Royalty alone could produce such an effect; that 
alone could hold together a society which selfishness inces- 
santiy tended to destroy. ‘The imperial power struggled for 
fifteen centuries against the ruin of the Roman world. 

Thus there are times when royalty alone’ can retard the 
dissolution of society, and times when it alone accelerates its 
formation. And in both these cases, it is because it represents 
more clearly and powerfully than any other form the sove- 
reignty of right, that it exercises this power upon events. 

From whatever point of view you may consider this insti- 
tution, and at whatever epoch, you will acknowledge then that 
its essential characteristic, its moral principle, its true aud 
inmost meaning is the image, the personification, the pre- 
sumed interpreter of this unique, superior, and essentially 
legitimate will, which alone has the right of governing society. 

Let us now regard royalty from the second point of view, 
that is te say, in its flexibility, in the variety of parts which 
it has played, and the effects which it has produced; it is 
necessary that we should give the reason of these features, 
and determine their causes. 

Here we have an advantage; we can immediately enter 
upor history, and upon our own history. By a concourse of 
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singular circumstances, it has happened, that in modern 
Furope royalty has assumed every character under which it 
has shown itself in the history of the world. If I may be 
allowed to use an arithmetical expression, European royalty 
is the sum total of all possible species of royalty. I will run 
over its history from the fifth to the twelfth century; you 
will see how various are the aspects under which it presents 
itseli, and to what an extent we shall everywhere find this 
character of variety, complication, and conflict which belongs 
to all European c 'vilization. 

In the fifth century, at the time of the great German in- 
vasion, two royalties are present; the barbarian and the 
imperial royalty, that of Clovis and that of Constantine; 
both differing essentially in principles and effects. Barbaric 
royalty is essentially elective; the German kings were elected, 
although their election did not take place with the seme forms 
which we are accustomed to attach to the idea; they were 
military chiefs, who were bound to make their power freely 
acceptable to a large number of companions who obeyed them 
as being the most brave and the most able among them. 
Election is the true source of barbaric royalty, its primitive 
and essential characteristic. 

Not that this characteristic in the fifth century was not 
already a little modified, or that different elements had not 
been introduced into royalty. The varicus tribes had had 
their chiefs for a certain time; some families had raised 
themselves to more trust, consideration, and riches than others. 
Hence a commencement of inheritance; the chief was now 
mostly elected out of these families. This was the first differ- 
ing principle which became associated with the dominant prin- 
ciple of election. 

Another idea, another element, had also already penetrated 
into barbaric royalty: this was the religious element. Vie 
find among some of the barbarous nations, among the Goths, 
for example, that the families of their kings descended from the 
families of their gods, or from those heroes of whom they had 
made gods, such as Odin, This is the situation of the kings 
of Homer, who sprang from gods or demi-gods, and by reason 
of this title were the objects of a kind of religious veneration, 
despite their limited power. 

Such, in the fifth century, was barbaric royalty. already 
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varying and fluctuating, although its primitive principle still 
dominated. 

I take imperial, Roman royalty; this is a totally different 
thing; it is the personification of the state, the heir of the 
sovereignty and majesty of the Roman people. Consider 
the royalty of Augustus and Tiberius; the emperor is the 
representative of the senate, the comitia, and the whole 
republic; he succeeded them, and they are summed up in his 
person. Who would not recognise this in the modesty of 
language of the first emperors; of those, at least, who were men 
of sense, and understood their situation? They felt themselves 
in the presence of the late sovereign people who had abdi- 
cated in their favour; they addressed them as their represen- 
tatives and ministers. But, in fact, they exercised the whole 
power of the people, and that with the most formidable inten- 
sity. It is easy for us to understand such a transformation; 
we have ourselves witnessed it; we have seen the sovereignty 
pass from the people to a man; that is the history of Napo- 
leon. He also was the personification of the sovereign people; 
he unceasingly repeated to it, ‘‘ Who like me has been elected 
by eighteen millions of men? Who like me is the repre- 
sentative of the people Republique Francaise?” And when 
upon one side of his coinage we read, The French Republic, 
and upon the other, Mapoleon, Empereur, what does this 
mean, if not the fact which I have described, the people 
become king? 

Such was the fundamental character of imperial royalty, 
which it preserved for the three first centuries of the empire: 
it was not till Diocletian that it took its definitive and com- 
plete form. It was then, however, upon the point of under- 
going a great change; a new royalty had almost appeared. 
Christianity laboured for three centuries to introduce the 
religious element into society. “It was under Constantine 
that it met with success, not in making it the prevalent fact, 
butin making it play an important part. Here royalty presents 
itself under a different aspect; its origin is not earthly; the 
prince is not the representative of the public sovereignty; he 
is the image of God, his representative and delegate. Power 
came down to him from above, while in imperial royalty 
it came from below. These are two utterly different situa- 
ticns, and have entirely different results. The rights of 
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liLerty, political guarantees are difficult to combine with 
the principle of religious royalty; but the principle itself’ ig 
elevated, moral, and salutary. Let us see the idea which was 
formed of the prince in the seventh century, in the system of 
religious royalty. I take it from the canons of the councils 
of Toledo. 

“The king is called king (rea,) because he governs justly, 
(recté). If he act with justice (recte), he legitimately pos 
sesses the name of king; if he act with injustice, he miserably 
loses it. Our fathers, therefore, said, with good reason: Rex 
ejus, eris si recta fucis, si autem non facis, noneris. ‘The two 
principal royal virtues are justice and truth, (science of the 
reason). 

“The royal power is bound, like the people, to respect the 
laws .... Obedience to the will of Heaven, gives to us and 
to our subjects wise laws, which our greatness and that of 
our successors is bound to obey, as well as the whole popula- 
tion of our kingdom... . 

“ God, the creator of all things, in disposing the structure of 
the human body, has raised the head on high, and has willed 
that the nerves of all the members should proceed therefrom. 
And he has placed in the head the torch of the eyes, to the 
end that from thence may be viewed all things that might be 
prejudicial. He has established the power of intellect, 
charging it to govern all the members, and wisely to regulate 
their action... . It is first necessary, then, to regulate what 
relates to princes, to watch over their safety, and to protect 
their life, and then to order what relates to the people; so that 
in guaranteeing, as is fitting, the safety of kings, they at 
the same time guarantee, and more effectually, that of the 
people.”! 

But, in the system of religious royalty, another element, 
quite different from that of royalty itself, almost always intro- 
duced itself. A new power took its place by the side of it, 
a power nearer to God, to the source whence royalty emanates, 
than royalty itself: this was the clergy, the ecclesiastical 
power which interposed itself between God and kings, and 
between kings and the people; so that royalty, the image of 
divinity, ran a chance of falling to the rank of an instrument 
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of the human interpreters of the divine will. This wasa new 
cause of diversity in the destinies and effects of the institu- 
tion. 

Here, then, we see, what in the fifth century were the 
various royalties which manifested themselves upon the ruins 
of the Roman empire: the barbaric royalty, the imperial 
royalty, and the rising religious royalty. Their fortunes were 
as various as their principles. 

In France, under the first race, barbaric royalty prevailed; 
there were many attempts of the clergy to impress upon it the 
imperial or religious character; but election in the royal 
family, with some mixture of inheritance and religious ideas, 
remained dominant. In Italy, among the Ostrogoths, imperial 
royalty superseded the barbarian customs. Theodoric asserted 
himself the successor of the emperors. You need only read 
Cassiodorus, to acknowledge this character of his government. 

In Spain, royalty appeared more religious than elsewhere; 
as the councils of Toledo were, I will not say the masters, but 
the influencing power, the religious character dominated, if 
not in the government, properly so called, of the Visigoth 
kings, at least, in the laws with which the clergy inspired 
them, and the language which it made them speak. 

In England, among the Saxons, barbarian manners subsisted 
almost entire. The kingdoms of the heptarchy were merely the 
domains of various bands, having each its chief. The military 
election is more evident there than elsewhere. Anglo- 
Saxon royalty is the most perfect type of barbaric royalty. 

Thus from the fifth to the twelfth century, three kinds of 
royalty manifested themselves at the same time, in general 
facts; one or other of them prevailed, according to cireum 
stances, in each of the different states of Europe. 

The chaos was such at this epoch, that nothing universal 
or permanent could be established; and, from one vicissitude 
to another, we arrive at the eighth century, without royalty 
having anywhere taken a definitive character. Towards the 
middle of the eighth century, with the triumph of the second 
race of the Frank kings, events generalized themselves and 
became clearer; as they were accomplished upon a greater 
scale, they were better understood, and led to more results. 


You will shortly see the different royalties distinctly succeed 
and combine with each other. 
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At the time when the Carlovingians replace the Merovin- 
gians, a return of barbaric royalty is visible; election again 
appears. Pepin causes himself to be elected at Soissons. 
When the first Carlovingians give the kingdoms to their sons 
they take care to have them accepted by the chief persons 
in the states assigned them; when they make a partition, they 
wish it to be sanctioned in the national assemblies. In a word, 
the elective principle, under the form of public acceptation, 
reassumes some reality. You bear in mind, that this change 
of dynasty was like a new invasion of the Germans in the 
west of Europe, and brought back some shadow of their 
ancient institutions and manners. 

At the same time we see the religious principle introduced 
more clearly into royalty, and playing therein a more im- 
portant part. Pepin was acknowledged and crowned by the 
pope. He had need of religious sanction; it had already 
a great power, and he courted it. Charlemagne took the 
same precaution; religious royalty was developing. Still 
under Charlemagne this character did not dominate; imperial 
royalty was evidently what he attempted to resuscitate. 
Although he closely allied himself to the clergy, and made 
use of them, he was not cheir instrument. The idea of a 
creat state, of a great political unity, the resurrection of the 
Roman empire, was the favourite idea, the dream of Charle- 
magne’s reign. He died, and was succeeded by Louis le 
Debonnaire. Every one knows what character the royal 
power instantly assumed; the king fell into the hands of the 
clergy, who censured, deposed, re-established, and governed 
him; religious royalty, late subordinate, seemed on the point 
of being established. 

Thus, from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the 
ninth century, the diversity of three kinds of royalty mani- 
fested itself in important, closely connected, and palpable 
events. 

After the death of Louis le Debonnaire, in the dissolution 
into which Europe fell, the three species of royalty disap- 
peared almost simultaneously ; all became confusion. After 
some time, when the feudal system prevailed, a fourth 
royalty presented itself, different from any that we have 
yet seen; this was feudal royalty. ‘This is confused, and 
very difficult to define. It has been said that the king 
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in the feudal system was sovereign of sovereigns, lord of 
lords, that he held by sure ties, from one class to another, 
the entire society; that in calling around him his vassals, 
then the vassals of his vassals, he called the whole nation, 
and truly showed himself a king. Ido not deny that this 
was the theory of feudal royalty; but it is a mere theory, 
which has never governed facts. That general influence of 
the king by the means of an hierarchical organization, those 
ties which united royalty to the entire feudal society, are the 
dreams of publicists. In fact, the greater part of the feudal 
lords were at this epoch entirely independent of royalty; a 
large number scarcely knew the name, and had little or no 
connexion with it. All the sovereignties were local and 
independent: the title of king, borne by one of the feudal 
lords, expressed rather a remembrance than a fact. 

This was the state of royalty during the course of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. In the twelfth, with the reign 
of Louis le Gros, the aspect of things began to change. We 
more often find the king spoken of; his influence penetrated 
into places where hitherto he had never made way; his part 
in society became more active. If we seek by what title, we 
shall recognise none of the titles of which royalty had 
hitherto been accustomed to avail itself. It was not as the 
heir of the emperors, or by the title of imperial royalty, that 
it aggrandized itself and assumed more coherence; nor was 
it in virtue of election, nor as the emanation of divine 
power. All trace of election had disappeared, the hereditary 
principle of succession had become definitively established; 
and although religion sanctioned the accession of kings, the 
minds of men did not appear at all engrossed with the re- 
ligious character of the royalty of Louis le Gros. A new 
element, a character hitherto unknown, produced itself ia 
royalty; anew royalty commenced. 

I need not repeat that society was at this epoch in a 
prodigious disorder, a prey to unceasing violence. So 
ciety had in itself no means of striving against this deplor- 
able state, of regaining any regularity or unity. The feudal 
institutions, those parliaments of barons, those seigneurial 
courts, all those forms under which, in modern times, feu- 
dalism has been represented as a systematic and organised 
regime, all this was devoid of reality, of power; there was 
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nothing there which vould re-establish order or justice; s0 
that, amidst this social desolation, none knew to whom to 
have recourse for the reparation of any great injustice, or to 
remedy any great evil, or in any way to constitute anything 
resembling a state. The name of king remained; a lord bore 
it, and some few addressed themselves to him. The various 
titles under which royalty had hitherto presented itself, 
although they did not exercise any great control, were still 
present to many minds, and on some occasions were reco- 
gnised. It sometimes happened that they had recourse to the 
king to repress any scandalous violence, or to re-establish 
something like order in any place near to his residence, or 
to terminate any difference which had long existed; he was 
sometimes called upon to interfere in matters not strictly 
within his jurisdiction ; he interfered as the protector of 
public order, as arbitrator and redresser of wrongs. The 
moral authority which remained attached to his name, by 
degrees attracted to him this power. 

Such is the character which royalty began to take under 
Louis le Gros, and under the administration of Suger. ‘Then, 
for the first time, we see in the minds of men the idea, 
although very incomplete, confused, and weak, of a public 
power, foreign to the powers which possessed society, called 
to render justice to those who were unable to obtain it by 
ordinary means, capable of establishing, or, at least, of com- 
manding order; the idea of a great magistrate, whose essen- 
tial character was that of maintaining or re-establishing 
peace, of protecting the weak, and of ending differences 
which none others could decide. This is the entirely new 
character under which, dating from the twelfth century, 
royalty presented itself in Europe, and especially in France. 
It was neither as a barbarous royalty, a religious royalty, 
nor as an imperial royalty, that it exercised its empire; it 
possessed only a limited, incomplete, and accidental power 
the power, as it were, (I know of no expression more exact, 
of a great justice of peace for the whole nation. 

This is the true origin of modern royalty; this, so to 
speak, is its vital principle; that which has been developed 
in the course of its career, and which, I do not hesitate 1 
saying, has brought about its success. At the different epochs 
of history, we see the different characters of royalty reappear; 
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we sce the various royalties which I have described attempt- 
ing by turns to regain the preponderance. ‘Thus the clergy 
has always preached religious royalty; jurisconsults laboured 
to resuscitate imperial royalty; and the nobles have some- 
times wished to revive elective royalty, or the feudal. And 
not only have the clergy, jurisconsults, and nobility, striven 
to make dominant in royalty such or such a character; it 
has itself made them all subservient to the aggrandizement of 
its power; kings have sometimes represented themselves as 
the delegates of God, sometimes as the successors of the 
emperors, according to the need or inclination of the moment; 
they have illegitimately availed themselves of these various 
titles, but none of them has been the veritable title of 
modern royalty, or the source of its preponderating influence. 
It is, I repeat, as the depositary and protector of public 
order, of universal justice, and common interest-—it is under 
the aspect of a great magistracy, the centre and union of 
society—that it has shown itself to the eyes of the people, and 
has appropriated their strength by obtaining their adhesion. 

You will see, as we advance, this characteristic of modern 
Kuropean royalty, which commenced at the twelfth century, 
under the reign of Louis le Gros, strengthen and develop 
itself, and became, so to speak, its political physiognomy. 
It is through it that royalty has contributed to the great 
result which characterizes European societies in the present 
day, namely, the reduction of all social elements into two, 
the government and the country. 

Thus, at the termination of the crusades, Europe entered 
the path which was to conduct it to its present state; and 
royalty took its appropriate part in the great transformation. 
In our next lecture we shall study the different attempts 
made at political organization, from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, with a view to maintain, by regulating it, 
the order, then almost in ruin. We shall consider the efforts 
of feudalism, of the church, and even of the boroughs, to 
constitute society after its ancient principles, and under its 
primitive forms, and thus defend themselves against the 
general metamorphosis which was in preparation. 
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TENTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—Attempts to reconcile the various social elements of 
modern Europe, and to make them live and act in common, in one so- 
ciety, and under one central power—Ist. Attempt at theocratical organi- 
zation—Why it failed—Four principal obstacles—Faults of Gregory VII. 
—Reaction against the domination of the church—On the part of the 
pecple—On the part of the sovereigns—2nd. Attempt at republican 
organization—Italian republics—Their defects—Towns in the south of 
France—Crusade of the Albigenses—Swiss confederation—Boroughs of 
Flanders and the Rhine — Hanseatic league — Struggle between the 
feudal nobility and the boroughs—38rd. Attempt at a mixed organization 
— States-general of France — Cortes of Spain and Portugal — English 
parliament— Peculiar state of Germany—II] success of all their attempts 
—From what causes—General tendency of Europe 


I wisu to determine correctly, and at the outset, the object of 
this lecture. 

You will recollect, that one of the first facts which struck 
us in the elements of ancient European society, was their 
diversity, separation, and independence. ‘The feudal nobility, 
clergy, and boroughs, had a situation, laws, and manners, all 
entirely different; they were so many societies which governed 
themselves, each upon its own account, and by its own rules 
and power. ‘They stood in relation and came in contact, but 
there was no true union; they did not form, properly speak- 
ing, a nation, a State. 

The fusion of all these societies into one has been accom- 
plished ; it is precisely, as you have seen, the distinctive 
fact, the essential character of modern society. ‘The ancient 
social elements are reduced to two, the government and the 
people; that is to say, the diversity has ceased, that similie 
tude has led to union. But before this result was consum- 
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mated, and even with a view to its prevention, many efforts 
were tried to make all particular societies live and act in 
common, without destroying their diversity or independence. 
It was not wished to strike a blow in any way prejudicial to 
their situation, privileges, or special nature, and yct to unite 
them in a single State, to form of them one nation, to rally 
them under one and the same government. 

All these attempts failed. The result which I have just 
mentioned, the unity of modern society, proves their ill suc 
cess. Even in those Kuropean countries where some traces 
of the ancient diversity of social elements, in Germany, for 
example, where there is still a true feudal nobility and a 
bourgeoisie; in England, where a national church is in pos- 
session of special revenues and a particular jurisdiction, it is 
clear that this pretended distinct existence is but an appear- 
ance, an illusion; that these special societies are politically 
confounded with the general society, absorbed in the State, 
governed by the public powers, in subjection to the same 
system, and carried away in the current of the same ideas, and 
the same manners. I repeat that, where even the form of it 
still subsists, the independence of the ancient social elements 
hes no reality. 

Still these attempts to make them co-ordinate without 
transforming them, to attach them to a national unity without 
abolishing their diversity, have held an important place in 
the history of Europe; they partly fill the epoch which now 
occupies our attention, that epoch which separates primitive 
from modern Europe, and in which the metamorphosis of 
European society was accomplished. And not only has it 
occupied an important place therein, but it has also greatly 
influenced posterior events, and the manner in which the 
reduction of all social elements into two, the government 
and the public, has been brought about. It is, therefore, of 
consequence to properly estimate and thoroughly understand 
the essays at political organization which were made from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, to create nations and 
governments, without destroying the diversity of the second- 
ary societies placed side by side. Such will be our business 
in this lecture. 

It is a difficult and even a painful task, These attempts at 
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political organization have not all been conceived and directed 
with a good intention; many of them have had no other views 
but those of selfishness and tyranny. More than one, however, 
has been pure and disinterested; more than one has really had 
for its object the moral and social good of mankind. The 
state of incoherence, violence, and iniquity in which society 
was then placed, shocked great minds and elevated souls, and 
they incessantly sought the means of escaping from it. Still, 
even the best of these noble essays have failed; and so much 
courage and virtue, so many sacrifices and efforts, have been 
lost: is it not a heart-rending spectacle? ‘There is even 
one thing still more painful, the source of a sadness still 
more bitter: not only have these attempts at social ameliora- 
tion failed, but an enormous mass of error and evil has been 
mixed up therein. Despite the good intention, the greater 
part were absurd, and indicated a profound ignorance of 
reason, justice, the rights of humanity, and the foundations 
of the social state; so that not only has success been wanting 
to mankind, but they have merited their failures. We here, 
then, have the spectacle, not only of the hard destiny of 
humanity, but also of its weakness. One may here see how 
the merest instalment of truth suffices so to occupy the greatest 
minds, that they entirely forget all the rest, and become blind 
to everything which does not come within the straightened 
horizon of their ideas; how a mere glimpse of justice in a 
cause suffices to make them lose sight of all the injustice 
which it involves and permits. This outburst of the vices 
and imperfection of man, is, in my opinion, a contemplation 
even more melancholy than the misery of his condition; his 
faults weigh more heavily upon me than his sufferings. The 
attempts which I have to describe, exhibit each of these 
spectacles. It is necessary to go through with them, and to 
be just towards those men, those ages, who have so often 
gone astray, and have so cruelly failed, aud who, notwith- 
standing, have displayed such high virtues, made such noble 
efforts, merited so much glory! 

The attempts at political organization formed from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century, are of two kinds: the object 
of the one was to bring about the predominance of a parti- 
cular social element, whether the clergy, the feudal nobility, 
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or the boroughs; to make all the others subordinate to this, 
and on these terms to establish unity. ‘The other proposed 
to itself to reconcile all the particular societies, and make 
them act in common, leaving to each its liberty, and guaran- 
teeing its share of influence. The first class of these attempts 
is much more liable to the suspicion of selfishness and tyranny 
than the second. They have, in fact, oftencr been tainted 
with these vices; they are indeed, by their very nature, 
essentially tyrannical in their means of action. Some of 
them, however, may have been—in fact, have been—conceived 
with pure views for the good and progress of humanity. 

The first which presents itself is the attempt at a theo- 
cratical organization—that is to say, the design of subduing 
the various classes of society to the principles and empire of 
the ecclesiastical society. You will call to mind what I have 
said concerning the history of the church. I have en- 
deavoured to show what principles have been developed 
within it, what was the share of legitimacy of each, how they 
were born of the natural course of events, what services they 
have rendered, and what evil they have brought about. I 
have characterized the various states into which the church 
passed from the eighth to the twelfth century; I have shown 
the state of the imperial church, the barbarian, the feudal, 
and lastly, the theocratical church. I suppose these recol- 
lections to be present to your minds; I shall now endeavour 
to indicate what the clergy did to dominate in Europe, and 
why they failed. 

The attempt at theocratical organization appeared at a 
very early period, whether in the acts of the court of Rome, 
or in those of the clergy in general; it naturally resulted 
from the political and moral superiority of the church, but 
we shall find that it encountered, from the first, obstacles 
which, even in its greatest vigour, it did not succeed in 
removing. 

The first was the very nature of Christianity. Wholly 
different in this respect from the greater number of religious 
creeds, Christianity was established by persuasion alone, by 
simply moral means; it was never, from the time of its 
birth, armed with force. In the early ages, it conquered 
by the Word alone, and it only conquered souls. Hence it 
happened, that even after its triumph, when the church was 
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in possession of great riches and consideration, we never find 
her invested with the direct government of society. Her 
origin, purely moral, and merely by means of persuasion, was 
found impressed in her condition. She had much influence, 
but she had no power. She insinuated herself into the 
municipal magistracies, she acted powerfully upon the em- 
perors and their agents, but she had not the positive adminis- 
tration of public affairs, the government, properly so called. 
Now a system of government—the theocratical, or any other— 
cannot be established in an indirect manner by mere force of 
influence; it is necessary to administer, command, receive 
taxes, dispose of revenues, govern, in a word, actually to 
take possession of society. When nations and governments 
are acted upon by persuasion, much may be effected, and a 
great empire exercised; but there would be no government, 
no system would be founded, the future could not be provided 
for. Such has been, from its very origin, the situation of 
the Christian church; she has always been at the side of the 
government of society, but she has never removed it, and 
taken its place: a great obstacle which the attempt at theo- 
cratical organization could not surmount. 

She met, at a very early period, with a second obstacle. 
The Roman empire once fallen, and the barbarian states 
founded, the church found herself among the conquered. 
The first thing necessary was to escape this situation ; 
the work she had to commence by converting the con- 
querors, and thus raising herself to their rank. When 
this task was accomplished, and the church aspired to domi- 
nation, she encountered the pride and resistance of the 
feudal nobility. This was a great service rendered to 
Europe by the feudal laity: in the eleventh century, nations 
were almost entirely subjected to the church—sovereigns 
were scarce able to defend themselves; the feudal nobility 
alone never received the yoke of the clergy, never humbled 
themselves before it. One need only recal the general 
physiognomy of the middle ages to be struck by the singular 
mixture of haughtiness and submission, of blind credulity and 
freedom of mind, in the relations between the lay lords and 
the priests: we there see some wreck of their primitive con- 
dition. -You will call to mind how I endeavoured to repre- 
sent to you the origin of feudalism, its first elements, and the 
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manner in which the elementary feudal society was formed 
around the habitation of the fief-holder. I remarked how, 
in that society, the priest was below the lord. Well, there 
always remained in the heart of the feudal nobility a recol- 
lection and feeling of this situation; it always regarded itself, 
not only as independent of the church, but as superior 
to it, as alone called to possess and really govern the coun- 
try; it was always willing to live in concord with the 
tlergy, but so as to guard its own interests, and not to give 
in to those of the clergy. During many centuries, it was the 
lay aristocracy which maintained the independence of society 
with regard to the church—that haughtily defended it when 
kings and people were subdued. It was the first to oppose, 
and perhaps contributed more than any other power to the 
failure of the attempt at, a theocratical organization of society. 

A third obstacle was likewise opposed, of which, in general, 
but little account has been held, and often even its effects 
been misconstrued. 

Wherever a clergy has seized upon society, and subjected it 
to a theocratical organization, it is upon a married clergy that 
this empire has devolved, upon a body of priests recruiting 
themselves from their own bosom, and bringing up their 
children from their very birth in and for the same situation. 
i:xamine history: look at Asia, Egypt; all the great theo- 
eracies are the work of a clergy which is a complete society 
in itself, which suffices for its own wants, and borrows 
nothing from without. 

By the celibacy of priests, the Christian clergy was in 
an entirely different position; it was obliged, in order to its 
perpetuation, to have continual recourse to the laity; to seek 
from abroad, in all social positions and professions, the means 
of duration. In vain did the esprit-de-corps labour after- 
wards to assimilate these foreign elements; something of the 
origin of the new comers always remained; burghers or nobles, 
they always preserved some trace of their ancient spirit, 
their former condition. Doubtless celibacy, in placing the 
Catholic clergy in an entirely special situation, foreign to the 
interests and common life of mankind, has been to it a chief 
cause of isolation; but it has thus unceasingly forced it into 
connexion with lay society, in order to recruit and renew 
itself therefrom, to receive and undergo some part of the 
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moral revolutions which were accomplished in it; and I do not 
hesitate to say that this necessity, constantly renewing, has 
been much more prejudicial to the success of the attempt at 
theocratical organization, than the esprit-de-corps, strongly 
maintained by celibacy, has been able to promote it. 

The church finally encountered, within her own bosom, 
powerful adversaries to this attempt. Much has been said 
concerning the unity of the church; and it is true she has 
constantly aspired to it, and in some respects has happily 
attained it. But let us not be deceived by the pomp of words, 
nor by that of partial facts. What society has presented 
mere civil dissensions, or undergone more dismemberment 
than the clergy? What nation has been more divided, more 
disordered, more unfixed than the ecclesiastical nation? ‘The 
national churches of the majority of European countries 
almost incessantly struggled against the court of Rome; 
councils struggled against popes; heresies have been innu- 
merable and constantly renewing, schism always in readi- 
ness ; nowhere has there been such diversity of opinions, 
such fury in contest, such parcelling out of power. The 
internal life of the church, the divisions which have broken 
out in it, the revolutions which have agitated it, have, 
perhaps, been the greatest obstacles to the triumph of that 
organization which she has attempted to impose upon society. 

All these obstacles were in action and visible in the very 
cradle of the great attempt which we have in review. They 
did not, however, prevent its following its course, nor its being 
in progress for many centuries. Its most glorious time, its day 
of crisis, so to speak, was in the reign of Gregory VII., at the 
end of the eleventh century. You have already seen that the 
dominant idea of Gregory VII. was to subjugate the world to 
the clergy, the clergy to the papal power, and Europe to a 
vast and regular theocracy. In this design, as far as it may be 
permitted us to judge of events at such a distance, this great 
man committed, in my opinion, two great faults; one the 
fault cf a theorist, the other of a revolutionist. The first was 
that of ostentatiously displaying his plan, of systematically 
proclaiming his principles on the nature and rights of spiritual 
power, of drawing from them beforehand, like an intractable 
logician, the most distant consequences. He thus menaced 
and attacked all the lay severeignties of Europe, before being 
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assured of the means of conquering them. Success in human 
affairs is neither obtained by such absolute proceedings, not 
in the name of philosophical argument. Moreover, Gregory 
VII. fell into the common error of revolutionists, that of 
attempting more than they can execute, and not taking the 
possible as the measure and limit of their efforts. In order to 
hasten the domination of his ideas, he engaged in contest with 
the Empire, with all the sovereigns, and with the clergy itself. 
Ile hesitated at no consequence, nor cared for any interest, 
but haughtily proclaimed that he willed to reign over ali 
kingdoms as well as over ali minds, and thus raised against 
him, on one side, all the temporal powers, who saw themselves 
in pressing danger, and on the other, the free-thinkers, who 
began to appear, and who already dreaded the tyranny over 
thought. Upon the whole, Gregary perhaps compromised 
more than he advanced the cause he wished to serve. 

It, however, continued to prosper during the whole of the 
twelfth and down to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
This is the time of the greatest power and brilliancy of the 
church, though I do not think it car. be strictly said that she 
made any great progress in that epoch. Down to the end of 
the reign of Innocent III. she rather cultivated than extended 
her glory and power. It was at the moment of her greatest 
apparent success that a popular reaction declared itself against 
her, in a large portion of Europe. In the south of France, 
the heresy of the Albigenses broke forth, which took posses- 
sion of an entire, numerous, and powerful community. Almost 
at the same time, in the north, in Flanders, ideas and desires 
of the same nature appeared. A little later, in England, 
Wickliff attacked with talent the power of the church, and 
founded a sect which will never perish. Sovereigns did not 
long delay entering the same path as the people. It was at 
the commencement of the thirteenth century that the most 
powerful and the ablest sovereigns of Europe, the emperors 
of the house of Hohenstaufen, succumbed in their struggle 
with the papacy. During this century, Saint Louis, the most 
pious of kings, proclaimed the independence of the temporal 
power, and published the first Pragmatic Sanction, which has 
been the basis of all others. At the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, the quarrel broke out between Philip le 
Bel and Boniface VIII.; the king of England, Edward L 
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Was not more docile towards Rome. At this epoch, it is clear, 
the attempt at a theocratical organization has failed; the 
church, henceforth, will be on the defensive ; she will ne 
longer undertake to impose her system upon Europe ; her 
only thought will be to preserve what she has conquered. It 
is from the end of the thirteenth century that the emancipa- 
tion of the European lay society really dates; it was then that 
the church ceased to pretend to the possession of it. 

She had long before renounced this claim, in the very sphere 
in which she seemed to have had the best chance of success. 
Long since, upon the very threshold of the church, around 
her very throne in Italy, theocracy had completely failed, and 
given place to an entirely different system—to that attempt at 
a democratical organization, of which the Italian republics are 
the type, and which, from the eleventh to the sixteenth cen 
tury, played so brilliant a part in Europe. 

You recollect what I have already related of the history of 
the boroughs, and the manner in which they were formed. 
In Italy, their destiny was more precocious and powerful 
than anywhere else; the towns there were much more nume- 
rous and wealthy than in Gaul, Britain, or Spain; the Roman 
municipal system remained more full of life and regular 
there. 

The country parts of Italy, also, were much less fit to be- 
come the habitation of their new masters, than those of the rest 
of Europe. They had everywhere been cleared, drained, and 
cultivated; they were not clothed with forests; here the bar- 
barians were unable to follow the hazards of the chase, or to 
lead an analogous life to that of Germany. Moreover, one 
part of this territory did not belong to them. ‘The south of 
Ttaly, the Campagna di Roma, and Ravenna, continued to 
depend upon the Greek emperors. Favoured by its distance 
from the sovereign and the vicissitudes of war, the repub- 
lican system, at an early period, gained strength and developed 
itself in this part of the country. And not only the whole of 
Italy was not in the power of the barbarians, but even where 
the Barbarians did conquer it, they did not remain in tranquil 
and definitive possession. The Ostrogoths were destroyed and 
driven out by Belisarius and Narses. The kingdom of the 
Lombards succeeded no better in establishing itself. The 
Franks destroyed it; and, without destroying the Lombard 
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population, Pepin and Charlemagne judged it expedient to 
form an alliance with the ancient Italian population, in order 
to struggle against the recently conquered Lombards. ‘Lhe 
barbarians, then, were not in Italy, as elsewhere, the exclusive 
and undisturbed masters of the land and of society. Hence 
it was, that beyond the Alps, only a very weak, thin, and 
scattered feudalism was established. ‘The preponderance, in-. 
stead of passing into the inhabitants of the country parts, as 
had happened in Gaul, for example, continued to appertain to 
the towns. When this result became evident, a large portion 
of the fief-holders, either from free-will or necessity, ceased 
to inhabit the country, and settled in the cities. Barbarian 
nobles became burghers. You may imagine what power and 
superiority this single fact gave the Italian towns as com- 
pared with the other boroughs of Europe. What we have 
remarked in these latter, was the inferiority and timidity of the 
population. ‘The burghers appeared to us like courageous 
freed men painfully struggling against a master who was 
always at their gates. The burghers of Italy were very dif- 
ferent; the conquering and the conquered population mixed 
within the same walls; the towns had not to defend them- 
selves from a neighbouring master; their inhabitants were 
citizens, from all time free, at least the majority of them, who 
defended their independence and their rights against distant 
and foreign sovereigns, at one time against the Frank kings, 
at another against the emperors of Germany. Hence, the 
immense and early superiority of the towns of Italy: while 
elsewhere even the poorest boroughs were formed with infinite 
trouble, here we see republics, States arise. 

Thus is explained the success of the attempt at republican 
organization in this part of Europe. It subdued feudalism 
at a very early period, and became the dominant form of 
society. But it was little calculated to spread or perpetuate 
itself; it contained but few germs of amelioration, the neces- 
sary condition to extension and duration. 

When we examine the history of the republics of’ Italy, 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, we are struck 
with two apparently contradictory yet incontestable facts. 
We find an admirable development of courage, activity, and 
genius, and in consequence great prosperity; there is there 
a movement and liberty which is wanting to the rest of 
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Europe. Let us ask, what was the real condition of the in- 
habitants, how their life was passed, what was their share of 
happiness? Here the aspect changes; no history can be 
more melancholy and gloomy. ‘There is, perhaps, no epoch 
or country in which the position of man appears to have 
been more agitated, subject to more deplorable mischances, 
or where we meet with more dissensions, crimes, and misfor- 
tunes. Another fact is manifest at the same time; in the 
political system of the greater part of the republics liberty 
continually diminished. The want of security was such, 
that the factions were inevitably forced to seek refuge in a 
system less tempestuous though less popular than that with 
which the state had commenced. Take the history of Florence, 
Venice, Genoa, Milan, Pisa; you will everywhere see that 
the general course of events, instead of developing liberty, 
and enlarging the circle of institutions, tends to contract 
it, and to concentre the power within the hands of a small 
number of men. In a word, in these republics, so energetic, 
brilliant, and wealthy, two things were wanting: security of 


“life, the first condition of a social state, and the progress of 


institutions. 
Thence a new evil, which did not allow of the extension 
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of the attempt at republican organization. It was from 
without, from foreign sovereigns, that the greatest danger 
was threatened to Italy. Yet this danger had never the 
effect of reconciling these republics and making them act 
in concert; they would never resist in common a common 
enemy. Many of the most enlightened Italians, accord- 
ingly, the best patriots of our time, deplore the repub- 
lican system of Italy in the middle ages as the real cause ot 
its never having become a nation. It was parcelled out, they 
say, into a multitude of petty people, too much under the 
control of their passions to allow of their confederating, or 
constituting themselves a state. They regret that their 
country, like the rest of Europe, has not passed through a 
despotic centralization, which would have formed it into a 
nation, and have rendered it independent of foreigners. 
It seems, then, that the republican organization, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, did not contain within 
itself, at this epoch, the principle of progress, of duration, 
extension—that it had no future. Up to a certain point, one 
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may compare the organization of Italy in the middle ages to 
that of ancient Greece. Greece also was a couatry full of 
petty republics, always rivals and often enemies, and some- 
times rallying towards a common end. The advantage in 
this comparison is entirely with Greece. ‘There can be no 
doubt that, although history gives us many instances of 
iniquity in them, too, there was more order, security, and 
justice, in the interior of Athens, Lacedemon, ‘Thebes, than 
in the Italian republics. Yet how short was the political 
existence of Greece! What a principle of weakness existed 
in that parcelling out of power and territory! When Greece 
came in contact with great neighbouring states, with Mace- 
donia and Rome, she at once succumbed. These small 
republics, so glorious and still so flourishing, could not form 
a coalition for defence. How much stronger was the reason 
for the same result happening in Italy, where society and 
human reason had been so much less developed and less firm 
than among the Greeks. 

If the attempt at republican organization had so little 
chance of duration in Italy, where it had triumphed, where 
the feudal system had been vanquished, you may easily con- 
ceive that it would much sooner succumb in the other parts 
of Europe. 

I will rapidly place its destinies before you. 

There was one portion of Europe which bore a great 
resemblance to Italy; this was the South of France and the 
neighbouring Spanish provinces, Catalonia, Navarre, and 
Biscay. There likewise the towns had gained great develop- 
ment, importance, and wealth. Many of the petty lords 
were allied with the burghers; a portion of the clergy had 
likewise embraced their cause; in a word, the country was in 
a situation remarkably analogous to that of Italy. Accord- 
ingly, in the course of the eleventh century, and at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth, the towns of Provence, Languedoc, 
and Aquitaine, aimed at a political flight, at forming them- 
selves into independent republics, just like those beyond the 
Alps. But the south of France was in contact with a very 
strong feudalism, that of the north. At this time occurred 
the heresy of the Albigenses, and war broke out between feudal 
and municipal France. You know the history of the 
crusade against the Albigenses, under Simon de Montfort. 
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This was the contest of the feudalism of the north against 
the attempt at democratical organization of the south. 
Despite the southern patriotism, the north carried the day; 
political unity was wanting in the south, and civilization 
was not sufficiently advanced for men to supply its place by 
coneert. The attempt at republican organization was put 
down, and the crusade re-established the feudal system in 
the south of France. 

At a later period, the republican attempt met with better 
success in the mountains of Switzerland. There the theatre 
was very straitened: they had only to struggle against a 
foreign sovereign, who, although of a superior force to the 
Swiss, was by no means among the most formidable sove- 


_ reigns of Europe. The struggle was courageously sustained. 


The Swiss feudal nobility allied themselves in a great mea- 
sure with the towns; a powerful succour, which, however, 
altered the nature of the revolution which it aided, and 
imprinted upon it a more aristocratic and less progressive 
character than it seemed at first intended to bear. 

I now pass to the north of France, to the boroughs of 
Flanders, the banks of the Rhine, and the Hanseatic league. 
There the democratical organization triumphed fully in the 
interior of the towns; yet we perceive, from its outset, that 
it was not destined to extend itself, or to take entire posses- 
sion of society. The boroughs of the north were surrounded 
and oppressed by feudalism, by lords and sovereigns, so that 
they were constantly on the defensive. It is clear that all 
they did was to defend themselves as well as they could, they 
essayed no conquests. ‘I'hey preserved their privileges, but 
remained shut up within their own walls. ‘There the demo- 
cratical organization was vonfined and stopped short; if we 
ge elsewhere, into the country, we do not find it. 

You see what was the state of the republican attempt; tri- 
umphant in Italy, but with little chance of success or pro- 
gress; vanquished in the south of Gaul; victorious on a 
small scale, in the mountains of Switzerland; in the north, in 
the boroughs of Fianders, the Rhine, and the Hanseatic 
league, condemned never to pass beyond the town walls, 
Still, in this position, evidently inferior in force to the other 
elements of society, it inspired the feudal nobility with a pro- 
digious terror. ‘The lords were jealous of the wealth of the 
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boroughs, and feared their power; the democratical spirit 
penetrated into the rural districts; the insurrections of the 
peasants became more frequent and obstinate. A great coa- 
lition was formed among the feudal nobility against the bo- 
roughs, almost tnroughout Europe. The party was unequal; 
the boroughs were isolated; there was no understanding or 
communication between them; all was local. There existed, 
indeed, a certain sympathy between the burghers of various 
countries; the successes or reverses of the towns in Flanders 
in the struggles with the dukes of Burgundy, certainly 
excited a lively emotion in the French towns; but this 
emotion was transitory and without result; no tie, no real 
union, was established; nor did the boroughs lend strength 
to one another. Feudalisiv, then, had immense advantages 
over them. But, itself divided and incoherent, it did not 
succeed in destroying them. When the struggle had lasted 
a certain time, when they had acquired the conviction that a 
complete victory was impossible, it became necessary to ac- 
knowledge the petty republican burghers, to treat with them, 
and to receive them as members of the state. Then a new 
order commenced, a new attempt at political organization, 
that of mixed organization, the object of which was to re- 
conzile all the elements of society, the feudal nobility, the 
boroughs, clergy, and sovereigns, and to make them live and 
act together, in spite of their profound hostility. 

All of you know what are the States-general in France, 
the Cortes in Spain and Portugal, the Parliament in England, 
and the Diets in Germany. You know, likewise, what were 
the elements of these various assemblies; the feudal nobility, 
the clergy, and the boroughs, collected at them with a view 
to unite themselves into a single society, into one state, under 
one law and one power. They all, under various names, have 
the same tendency and design. 

I shall take, as the type of this attempt, the fact which is 
the most interesting and the best known to us, namely, the 
States-general in France. I say the best known to us; yet I 
am convinced that the name of States-general awakens in 
your minds only vague and incomplete ideas. None of you 
can say What there was fixed or regular in the States-general 
of France, what was the number of their members, what the 
subjects of deliberation, or what the periods of convocation 
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and the duration of sessions; nothing is known of these things; 
it is impossible to draw from history any clear, general, or 
universal results as to this subject. When we examine closely 
the character of these assemblies in the history of France, 
they look Jike mere accidents, political last resource alike for 
people and kings; as a last resource for kings when they had 
no money, and knew not how to escape from their embarrass- 
ments; and as a last resource for the people when the evil 
Vecame so great that they knew not what remedy to apply. 
The nobility were present in the States-general; the clergy 
likewise took part in them; but they came full of indifference, 
for they knew that this was not their great means of action, 
that they could not promote by it the real part they took in 
the government. ‘The burghers themselves were scarcely 
more eager about it; it was not a right which they took an 
interest in exercising, but a necessity which they tolerated. 
“Thus may be seen the character of the political activity of 
these assemblies. They were sometimes utterly insignificant, 
and sometimes terrible. If the king was the strongest, their 
humility and docility were carried to an extreme; if the 
situation of the crown was unfortunate, if it had absolute need 
of the States, they fell into faction, and became the instru- 
ments of some aristocratical intrigue, or some ambitious 
leaders. In a word, they were sometimes mere assemblies of 
notables, sometimes regular conventions. ‘Thus their works 
almost always died with them; they promised and attempted 
much, and did nothing. None of the great measures which 
have really acted upon society in France, no important reform 
in the government, the legislation, or the administration, has 
emanated from the States-general. It must not, however, be 
supposed that they were without utility or effect; they have 
kad a moral effect, of which too little account is generally 
taken; they have been, from one epoch to another, a protest 
against political servitude, a violent proclamation of certain 
tutelary principles; for example, that the country has the 
right to impose taxes, to interfere in its own affairs, and to 
impose a responsibility upon the agents of power. 

That these maxims have never perished in France, is to be 
attributed to the States-general, and it is no small service to 
render to a people, to maintain in its manners, and renew in 
its thoughts, the remembrances and rights of liberty. The 
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States-geneval have possessed this virtue, but they have never 
Seen a means of government; they have never entered into 
the political organization; they have never attained the end 
for which they were formed, thai is to say, the fusion into 
a single body of the various societies which divided the 
country. 

The Cortes of Spain and Portugal offer us the same result. 
In a thousand circumstances, however, they are different. 
The importance of the Cortes varies according to place ~ 
and time; in Aragon, and Biscay, amidst the debates cou- 
cerning the succession to the crown, or the struggles against 
the Moors, they were more frequently convoked and more 
powerful. In certain Cortes, for example, in those of Castile, 
in 1370 and 1378, the nobles and the clergy were not called. 
There is a crowd of details which it is necessary should be 
taken into account, if we look closely into events. But in 
the general view to which I am obliged to confine myself, it 
may be said of the Cortes, as of the States-gcneral of France, 
that they have been an accident in history, and never a sys- 
tem, political organization, or aregular means of government. 

The destiny of England was different. I shall not now 
enter upon this subject in detail. I propose to devote one 
lecture especially to the political life of England; I shall 
now merely say a few words upon the causes which have 
imparted to it a direction entirely different from that of the 
continent. 

And first, there were no great vassals in England, no sub- 
ject in a condition to strive personally against royalty. The 
English barons and great lords were obliged to coalesce in 
order to resist incommon. Thus have prevailed, in the high 
aristocracy, the principle of association and true political 
manners. Morcover, English feudalism, the petty fief-holders, 
have been gradually led, by a series of events which I cannot 
enumerate at present, to unite themselves with the burghers, 
to sit with them in the House of Commons, which thus pos- 
sessed a power superior to that of the continental assemblies, 
a force truly capable of influencing the government of the 
country. Let us see what was the state of the British par- 
liament in the fourteenth century. ‘The House of Lords was 
the great council of the king, a council actively associated in 
tie exercise of power. The House of Commons, composed 
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of the deputies.of the petty fief-holders, and of burghers, took 
_ scarcely any part in the government, properly so called, but 
_ it established rights, and very energetically defended private 

and local interests. The parliament, considered as a whole, 
did not yet govern, but it was already a regular institution, 
a means of government adopted in principle, and often, in 
fact, indispensable. Thus the attempt at junction and alliance 
between the various elements of society, with a view to form 
of them a single political body, a regular State, was success- 
fui in England, while it had failed everywhere on the con- 
tinent. 

I shall say but a few words as to Germany, and those 
_ only to indicate the dominant character of its history. 
There, the attempts at fusion, unity, and general political 
organization, were followed with little ardour. The various 
social elements remained much more distinct and independent 
than in the rest of Europe. If a proof is wanted, one may 
be found in modern times. Germany is the only country 
in which the feudal election long took part in the creation 
of royalty. I do not speak of Poland, nor the Sclavonian 
nations, which entered at so late an age into the system of 
European civilization. Germany is likewise the only coun- 
try of Europe where ecclesiastical sovereigns remained; which 
preserved free towns, having a true political existence and 
sovereignty. It is clear that the attempt to combine in a 
single society the elements of primitive European society, has 
there had much less activity and effect than elsewhere. 

I have now placed before you the great essays at political 
organization in Europe down to the end of the fourteenth 
century and the beginning of the fifteenth. You have seen 
them all fail. I have endeavoured to indicate in passing, 
the causes of this ill success; indeed, truly speaking, they are 
reduceable to one. Society was not sufficiently advanced for 
unity; everything was as yet too local, too special, too narrow 
too various in existence, and in men’s minds. ‘There were 
neither general interests nor general opinions capable of con- 
trolling particular interests and opinions. The most elevated 
and vigorous minds had no idea of administration, nor of true 
political justice. It was evidently necessary that a more active 
and vigorous civilization should first mix, assimilate, and, so 
to speak, grind together all these incoherent elements; it was 
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first necessary that a powerful centralization of interest, laws, 
manners, and ideas, should be brought about; in a word, it 
was necessary that a public power and public opinion should 
arise. We have arrived at the epoch when this great work 
was consummated. Its first symptoms, the state of mind 
and manners during the course of the fifteenth century, the 
tendency towards the formation of a central government, and 
a public opinion, will form the subiect of our next lecture. 
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ELEVENTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture-—Special character of the fifteenth century—Progres- 
sive centralization of nationy and governments—Ist. Of France—For- 
mation of the national French spirit—Government of Louis XI.—2nd, 
Of Spain—3rd. Of Germany—4th. Of England—oth. Of Italy—Origin 
of the external relations of states and of diplomacy—Movement in re- 
ligious ideas—Attempt at aristocratical reform—Council of Constance 
aud Basle—Attempt at popular reform--John Huss—Regeneration of 
literatnre—Admiration for antiquity—Classical school, or free-thinkers 
—General activity—Voyages, discoveries, inventions—Conclusion. 


We touch the threshold of modern history, properly so 
called—the threshold of that society which is our own, of 
which the institutions, opinions, and manners were, forty 
years ago, those of France, are still those of Europe, and still 
exercise so powerful an influence upon us, despite the meta- 
morphosis brought about by our revolution. It was with 
the sixteenth century, as I have already said, that mo- 
dern society really commenced. JBefore entering upon it, 
recal to your minds, I pray you, the roads over which 
we have passed. We have discovered, amidst the ruins 
of the Roman empire, all the essential elements of the Eu- 
rope of the present day; we have seen them distinguish 
and aggrandize themselves, each on its own account, and 
independently. We recognised, during the first epoch of 
history, the constant tendency of these elements to sepa- 
ration, isolation, and a local and special existence. Scarcely 
was this end obtained—scarcely had feudalism, the boroughs, 
and the clergy each taken its distinct form and place, than 
we sce them tending to approach each other, to reunite, and 
form themselves into a general society, into a nation and 
0 2 
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a government. In order to arrive at this result, the various 
countries of Europe addressed themselves to all the diffe- 
rent systems which co-existed in its bosom; they demanded 
the principle of social unity, the political and moral tie, 
from theocracy, aristocracy, democracy, and royalty. Hitherto, 
all these attempts had failed; no system or influence had 
known how to seize upon society, and by its empire to insure 
it a truly public destiny. We have found the cause of this 
ill success in the absence of universal interests and ideas. 
We have seen that all was, as yet, too special, individual, 
and local; that a long and powerful labour of centraliza- 
tion was necessary to enable society to extend and cement 
itself at the same time, to become at once great and regu- 
lar—an end to which it necessarily aspired. ‘This was the 
state in which we left Europe at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

She was far from understanding her position, such as I 
have endeavoured to place it before you. She did not know 
distinctly what she wanted or what she sought; still she ap- 
plied herself to the search, as if she knew. The fourteenth cen 
tury closed. Europe entered naturally, and, as it were, instinc- 
tively, the path which led to centralization. It is the charac- 
teristic of the fifteenth century to have constantly tended to 
this result; to have laboured to create universal interests and 
ideas, to make the spirit of speciality and locality disappear, 
to reunite and elevate existences and minds; in fine, to 
create, what had hitherto never existed on a large scale, 
nations and governments. ‘The outbreak of this fact belongs 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; it was in the 
fifteenth that it was preparing. It is this preparation which 
we have to investigate at present—this silent and concealed 
work of centralization, whether in social relations or ideas, a 
work accomplished by the natural course of events, without 
premeditation or design. 

Thus man advances in the execution of a plan which ke 
has not himself conceived, or which, perhaps, he does not 
even understand. He is the intelligent and free artificer 
of a work which does not belong to him. He does not re- 
cognise or comprehend it until a later period, when it mani 
fests itself outwardly and in realities; and even then he 
understands it but very incompletely. Yet it is by him, it ig 
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by the development of his intellect and his liberty that it is 
accomplished. Conceive a great machine, of which the idea 
resides in a single mind, and of which the different pieces 
are confided to different workmen, who are scattered, and are 
strangers to one another; none of them knowing the work as 
a whole, or the definitive and general result to which it con- 
curs, yet each executing with intelligence and liberty, by 
rational and voluntary acts, that of which he has the charge. 
So is the plan of Providence upon the world executed by 
the hand of mankind; thus do the two facts which manifest 
themselves in the history of civilization co-exist; on the one 
hand, its fatality, that which escapes science and the human 
will—and on the other, the part played therein by the liberty 
and intellect of man, that which he infuses of his own will by 
his own thought and inclination. 

In order properly to comprehend the fifteenth century—to 
obtain a clear and exact idea of this prelude, as it were, of 
modern society—we will distinguish the different classes of 
facts. We will first examine the political facts, the changes 
which have tended to form both nations and governments. 
Thence we will pass to moral facts; we will observe the 
changes which have been produced in ideas and manners, 
and we will thence deduce what general opinions were in 
preparation. As regards political facts, in order to proceed 
simply and quickly, I will run over all the great countries 
of Europe, and show you what the fifteenth century made of 
them—in what state it found and left them. 

I shall commence with France. The last half of the four- 
teenth century and the first half of the fifteenth were, as you 
know, the times of great national wars—the wars against the 
English. It was the epoch of the struggle for the independence 
of France and the French name against a foreign dominion. 
A glance at history will show with what ardour, despite a 
multitude of dissensions and treasons, all classes of society in 
France concurred in this struggle; what patriotism took pos- 
session of the feudal nobility, the burghers, and even the 
peasants. If there were nothing else to show the popular 
character of the event than the history of Joan of Are, iv 
would be a more than sufficient proof. Joan of Arc sprang 
from the people. It was by the sentiments, creed, and pas- 
sions of the people that she was inspired and sustained. She 
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was looked upon with distrust, scorn, and even enmity, by 
the people of the court and the chiefs of the army; but she 
had the soldiers and the people ever on her side. It was 
the peasants of Lorraine who sent her to the succour of the 
burghers of Orleans. No event has more strikingly shown 
the popular character of this war, and the feeling with which 
the whole country regarded it. 

Thus began the formation of French nationality. Up to 
the reign of the Valois, it was the feudal character which 
dominated in France; the French nation, the French mind, 
French patriotism, did not as yet exist. With the Valois 
commenced France, properly so called. It was in the course 
of their wars, through the phases of their destiny, that the 
nobility, the burghers, and the peasants, were for the first 
time united by a moral tie, by the tie of a common name, a 
common honour, and a common desire to conquer the enemy. 
But expect not to find there as yet any true political spirit, 
nor any great purpose of unity in the government and insti- 
tutions, such as we conceive them in the present day. Unity, 
in the France of this epoch, resided in its name, its national 
honour, and in the existence of a national royalty, what- 
ever it might be, provided the foreigner did not appear 
therein. It is in this way that the struggle against the 
Inglish powerfully contributed to the formation of the 
French nation, to impel it towards unity. At the same 
time that France was thus morally forming herself, and the 
national spirit was being developed, she was also forming 
herself materially, so tospeak—that is to say, her territory 
was being regulated, extended, strengthened. This was the 
period of the incorporation of the greater part of the provinces 
which have become France. Under Charles VII., after the 
expulsion of the English, almost all the provinces which they 
had occupied, Normandy, Angoumois, Touraine, Poitou, 
Saintonge, &c., became definitively French. Under Louis 
XI., ten provinces, three of which were afterwards lost and 
regained, were united to France; namely, Roussillon and 
Cerdagne, Burgundy, Franche-Comté, Picardy, Artois, 
Provence, Maine, Anjou, and Perche. Under Charles VIII 
and Louis XII., the successive marriages of Anne with 
these two kings brought us Brittany. ‘Thus, at the same 
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epoch, and during the course of the same events, the national 
territory and mind were forming together; moral and mate- 
rial France conjointly acquired strength and unity. 

Let us pass from the nation to the government; we shall 
see the accomplishment of similar facts, shall move towards 
the same result. Never had the French government been 
more devoid of unity, connexion, and strength, than under 
the reign of Charles VI. and during the first part of that 
of Charles VII. At the end of this latter reign, the aspect 
of all things changed. There was evidently a strengthening, 
extending, and organizing of power; all the great means 
of government—taxes, military force, law,—were created 
upon a great scale, and with some uniformity. This was 
the time of the formation of standing armies—free companies, 
cavalry—and free archers, infantry. By these companies 
Charles VII. re-established some order in those pro- 
vinces which had been desolated by the disorders and 
exactions of the soldiery, even after war had ceased. 
All contemporary historians speak with astonishment of 
the marvellous effects of the free companies. It was at the 
same epoch that the poll-tax, one of the principal revenues 
of the kingdom, became perpetual; a serious blow to the 
liberty of the people, but which powerfully contributed to 
the regularity and strength of the government. At this 
time, too, the great instrument of power, the administration 
of justice, was extended and organized; parliaments multi- 
plied. There were five new parliaments constituted within 
a very short period of time: under Louis XI., the parliament of 
Grenoble (in 1451), of Bordeaux (in 1462), and of Dijon 
(1477); under Louis XII., the parliaments of Rouen (in 1499) 
and of Aix (in 1501). The parliament of Paris, also, at this 
time greatly increased in importance and firmness, both as 
regards the administration of justice, and as charged with the 
policy of its jurisdiction. 

Thus, as regards military force, taxation, and justice, 
that is, in what constitutes its very essence, government in 
France, in the fifteenth century, acquired a character of 
permanence and regularity hitherto unknown; public power 
definitively took the place of the feudal powers. 

At the same time another and far different change was 
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brought about; a change which was less visible, and which 
has less impressed itself upon historians, but which was per- 
haps of still more importance—namely, the change which 
Louis XI. effected in the manner of governing. 

Much has been said concerning the struggle of Louis XI. 
against the high nobles of the kingdom, of their abasement, 
and of his favour towards the burghers and the lower classes. 
There is truth in this, although much of it is exaggerated; it 
is also true, that the conduct of Louis XI. towards the 
different classes oftener troubled than served the state. But 
he did something much more important. Up to this time, 
the government had proceeded almost entirely by foree and 
by material means. Persuasion, address, the managing men’s 
minds, and leading them to particular views, in a word, 
policy—policy, doubtless, of falsehood and imposition, but 
also of management and prudence, had hitherto been but 
little attended to. Louis XI. substituted in the government 
intellectual in place of material means, artifice instead of 
force, the Italian policy in place of the feudal. Look at the 
two men whose rivalry occupies this epoch of our history, 
Charles le Téméraire and Louis XI. Charles was the repre- 
sentative of the ancient form of governing; he proceeded 
by violence alone, he appealed incessantly to war, he was 
incapable of exercising patience, or of addressing himself to 
the minds of men in order to make them instruments to his 
success. It was, on the contrary, the pleasure of Louis XI. 
to avoid the use of force, and take possession of men indi- 
vidually by conversation, and the skilful handling of interests 
and minds. He changed neither the institutions nor the ex- 
ternal system, but only the secret pruceedings, the tactics or 
power. Itwas left for modern times to attempt a still greater 
revolution, by labouring to introduce, alike into political 
means as into political ends, justice instead of selfishness, and 
publicity in place of lying fraud. It is not less true, however, 
that there was great indication of progress in renouncing the 
continual employment of force, in invoking chiefly intellectual 
superiority, in governing through mind, and not by the ruin 
of existences. It was this that Louis XI. commenced, by 
force of his high intellect alone, amidst all his crimes and 
faults, despite his bad nature. 
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From France I pass to Spain; there I find events of the 
same nature; it was thus that the national unity of Spain was 
formed in the fifteenth century; at that time, by the conquest 
of the kingdom of Grenada, the lengthened struggle between 
the Christians and the Arabs was put an end to. Then, also, 
the country was centralized; by the marriage of Ferdinand 
the Catholic and Isabella, the two principal kingdoms of Cas- 
tile and Aragon were united under one power. As in France, 
royalty was here extended and strengthened; sterner insti- 
tutions, and which bore a more mournful name, served as 
its fulerum; instead of parliament, the inquisition arose. It 
contained in germ what it was to be, but it was not then the 
same as in its maturer age. It was at first rather political than 
religious, and intended rather to maintain order, than to de- 
fend the faith. The analogy extends beyond institutions, it 
is found even in the persons. With less artifice, mental 
movement, and restless and busy activity, the character and 
government of Ferdinand the Catholic resemble that of Louis 
XI. I hold as unimportant all arbitrary comparisons and 
fanciful parallels; but here the analogy is profound, and visible 
alike in general facts and in details. 

We find the same in Germany. It was in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, in 1488, that the house of Austria re- 
turned to the Empire, and with it the imperial power ac- 
quired a permanence which it had never possessed before; 
election afterwards did little more than consecrate the here- 
ditary successor. At the end of the fifteenth century, Maxi- 
milian I. definitively founded the preponderance of his house, 
and the regular exercise of central authority; Charles VII. first 
created in France a standing army, for the maintenance of 
order; Maximilian was also the first, in his hereditary states, to 
attain the same end by the same means. Louis XI. esta- 
plished the post-office in France; and Maximilian introduced 
it into Germany. Everywhere the same progressions of civili- 
zation were similarly cultivated for the good of central power. 

The history of England in the fifteenth century consists of 
two great events; without, the struggle against the French, 
and within, that of the two Roses, the foreign and the civil war. 
‘These two so dissimilar wars led to the same result. The strug- 
gle against the French was sustained by the English people with 
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an ardour which profited only royalty. This nation, already 
more skilful and firm than any other in keeping back its forces 
and supplies, at this epoch abandoned them to its kings with- 
out foresight or limit. It was under the reign of Henry V. 
that a considerable tax, the customs, was granted to the king 
from the commencement of his reign, until his death. When the 
foreign war was ended, or almost so, the civil war, which had 
York been associated with it, continued alone; the houses of 
at first and Lancaster disputed for the throne. When they 
came to the end of their bloody contests, the high English 
aristocracy found itself ruined, decimated, and incapable of 
preserving the power which it had hitherto exercised. The 
coalition of the great barons could no longer influence the 
throne. The Tudors ascended it, and with Henry VII. in 
1485, commenced the epoch of political centralization, and 
the triumph of royalty. 

Royalty was not established in Italy, at least not under that 
name; but this matters little as regards the result. It was in 
the fifteenth century that the republics fell; even where the 
name remained, the power was concentred in the hands of 
one or more families; republican life was extinct. In the 
north of Italy, almost all the Lombard republics were absorbed 
in the duchy of Milan. In 14384, Florence fell under the 
domination of the Medicis; in 1464, Genoa became subject 
to the Milanese. The greater portion of the republics, great 
and small, gave place to sovereign houses. The pretensions 
of foreign sovereigns were soon put forth upon the north 
and south of Italy, upon the Milanese on one side, and on the © 
kingdom of Naples on the other. 

Upon whatever country of Europe we turn our eyes, and 
whatever portion of its history we may consider, whether it 
has reference to the nations themselves, or to their govern- 
ments, to the institutions or the countries, we shall every- 
where see the ancient elements and forms of society on the 
point of disappearing. The traditional liberties perish, and 
new and more concentrated and regular powers arise. ‘There 
is something profoundly sad in the fall of the old European 
liberties; at the time, it inspired the bitterest feelings. In 
France, Germany, and, above all, in Italy, the patriots of 
the fifteenth century contested with ardour, and deplored 
with despair, this revolution, which, on all sides, was bringing 
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about what might justly be called despotism. One cannot 
help admiring their courage and commiserating their sorrow; 
but, at the same time, it must be understood that this revolue 
tion was not only inevitable, but beneficial also. ‘The primi- 
tive system of Europe, the old feudal and communal liberties, 
had failed in the organization of society. What constitutes 
social life is security and progress. Any system which does 
not procure present order and future progress, is vicious, and 
soon abandoned. Such was the fate of the ancient political 
forms, the old European liberties, in the fifteenth ‘century. 
They could give to society neither security nor progress. 
These were sought elsewhere, from other principles and other 
means. This is the meaning of all the facts which I have 
just placed before you. 

From the same epoch dates another fact, which has held 
an important place in the political history of Europe. It was 
in the fifteenth century that the relations of governments be- 
tween themselves began to be frequent, regular, permanent. 
It was then, for the first time, that those great alliances were 
formed, whether for peace or war, which at a later period 
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dates from the fifteenth century. Towards the end of this 
century you see the principal powers of Continental Europe, 
the popes, the dukes of Milan, the Venetians, the emperors of 
Germany, and the kings of Spain and of France, form con- 
nexions, negotiate, unite, balance each other. Thus, at the 
time that Charles VII. formed his expedition to conquer the 
kingdom of Naples, a great league was formed against him, 
between Spain, the pope, and the Venetians. The league of 
Cambrai was formed some years later, (in 1508,) against the 
Venetians. The holy league, directed against Louis XIL., 
succeeded in 1511 to the league of Cambrai. All these 
alliances arose from Italian policy, from the desire of various 
sovereigns to possess Italy, and from the fear that some one 
of them, by seizing it exclusively, should acquire an over- 
powering preponderance. This new order of facts was highly 
favourable to the development of royalty. On the one hand, 
from the nature of the external relations of states, they ca 
only be conducted by a single person or a small number of 

rsons, and exact a certain secrecy; on the other, the people 
had so little foresight, that the consequences of an alliance of 
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this kind escaped them; it was not, for them, of any intcrnal 
or direct interest; they cared little about it, and left such 
events to the discretion of the central power. Thus diplo- 
macy, at its birth, fell into the hands of the kings, and the 
idea that it belonged exclusively to them, that the country, 
although free, and having the right of voting its taxes and 
interfering in its affairs, was not called upon to mix itself in 
external matters—this idea, I say, was established in almost 
all European minds, as an accepted principle, a maxim ot 
common law. Open English history at the ‘sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, you will see what power this idea 
exercised, and what obstacles it opposed to English liberties 
under the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. It 
was always under the name of this principle that peace and 
war, commercial relations, and all external affairs, appertained 
to the royal prerogative; and it was by this that absolute 
power defended itself against the rights of the country. 
Nations have been excessively timid in contesting this part 
of prerogative: and this timidity has cost them the more dear, 
since, from tne epoch upon which we are now entering, that 
is to say, the sixteenth century, the history of Europe is 
essentially diplomatic. External relations, during nearly 
three centuries, are the important fact of history. Within, 
nations became regulated, the internal government, upon the 
continent, at least, led to no more violent agitations, nor 
absorbed public activity. It is external relations, wars, 
negotiations, and alliances, which attract attention, and fill 
the pages of history, so that the greater portion of the destiny 
of nations has been abandoned to the royal prerogative and 
to central power. 

Indeed, it was hardly possible it should be otherwise. A 
very great progress in civilization, and a great development of 
intellect and political skill are necessary, before the public 
can interfere with any success in affairs of this kind. From 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, the people were very 
far from being thus qualified. See what took place under 
James I. in England, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century: his son-in-law, the elector-palatine, elected king of 
Bohemia, lost his crown; he was even robbed of his hereditary 
states, the palatinate. The whole of protestantism was in- 
terested in his cause, and for that reason, England testified a 
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lively interest towards him. There was a powerful ebullition 
of public opinion to force king James to take the part of his 
son-in-law, and regain for him the palatinate. Parliament 
furiously demanded war, promising all the means for carrying 
it on. James was unwilling; he eluded the matter, made 
some attempts at negotiation, sent some troops to Germany, 
and then came to tell parliament that £900,000 sterling were 
necessary to maintain the contest with any chance of success, 
It is not said, nor indeed does it appear to have been the 
case, that his calculation was exaggerated. But the parlia- 
ment recoiled with surprise and terror at the prospect of 
such a charge, and it unwillingly voted £70,000 sterling to 
re-establish a prince, and reconquer a country three hundred 
leagues from England. Such was the political ignorance 
and incapacity of the public in matters of this kind; it 
acted without knowledge of facts, and without troubling 
itself with any responsibility. It was not, then, in a con- 
dition to interfere in a regular or efficacious manner. This 
is the principal cause of the external relations falling into 
the hands of the central power; that alone was in a condition 
to direct them, I do not say for the public interest, for it 
was far from being always consulted, but with any continuity 
or good sense. 

You see, under whatever point of view the political history 
of Europe at this epoch is presented to us, whether we turn 
our eyes upon the internal state of nations, or upon the re- 
lations of nations with each other, whether we consider the 
administration of war, justice, or taxation, we everywhere 
find the same character; everywhere we see the same ten- 
dency to the centralization, unity, formation, and preponder- 
ance of general interests and public powers. This was the 
secret work of the fifteenth century, a work which did not as 
yet lead to any very prominent result, nor any revolution, 
properly so called, in society, but which prepared the way 
for all of them. I shall immediately place before you facts of 
another nature, moral facts, facts which relate to the develop- 
ment of the human mind, and universal ideas. There also 
we shall acknowledge the same phenomenon, and arrive at 
the same result. 

I shall commence ‘with a class of facts which has often oc- 
cupied us, and which, under the most various forms, has 
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always held an important place in the history of Europe, 
namely, facts relative to the church. Down to the fifteenth 
century we have seen in Europe no universal and powerful 
ideas acting truly upon the masses, except those of a religious 
nature. We have seen the church alone invested with the 
power of regulating, promulgating, and prescribing them. 
Often, it is true, attempts at independence, even separa- 
tion, were formed, and the church had much to do to over- 
come them. But hitherto she had’ conquered them; creeds 
repudiated by the church had taken no general and perma- 
nent possession of the minds of the people; the Albigenses 
themselves were crushed. Dissension and contest were of 
incessant occurrence in the heart of the church, but without 
any decisive or eminent result. At the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, an entirely different fact announced itself; 
new ideas, a public and avowed want of change and reform, 
agitated the church herself. The end of the fourteenth and 
commencement of the fifteenth century were marked by the 
great schism of the west, the result of the translation of the 
holy see to Avignon, and of the creation of two popes, one at 
Avignon, the other at Rome. The struggle between these 
two papacies is what is called the great schism of the west. 
It commenced in 1878. In 1409, the council of Pisa wishing 
to end it, deposed both popes, and nominated a third, Alex- 
ander V. So far from being appeased, the schism became 
warmer; there were three popes instead of two. The dis- 
order and abuses continued to increase. In 1414, the 
council of Constance assembled, at the summons of the 
emperor Sigismond. It proposed to itself a work very dif- 
ferent from nominating a new pope; it undertook the reform 
of the church. It first proclaimed thy indissolubility of the 
general council, and its superiority over the papal power; it 
undertook to make these principles prevalent in the church, 
and to reform the abuses which had crept into it, above all 
the exactions by which the court of Rome had procured sup- 
plies. For the attainment of this end, the council nominated 
what we will call a commission of inquiry, that is to say, a 
college of reform, composed of deputies of the council taken 
from different nations; it was the duty of this college to seek 
what were the abuses which disgraced the church, and how 
they might best be remedied, and to make a report to the 
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council, which would consult upon the means of execution. 
But while the council was occupied in this work, the ques- 
tion was mooted as to whether they could proceed in the re- 
formation of abuses, without the visible participation of the 
chief of the church, without the sanction of the pope. The 
negative was passed by the influence of the Romanist party, 
supported by honest, but timid men; the council elected 
a new pope, Martin V., in 1417. The pope was desired to 
present on his part a plan of reform in the church. This 
plan was not approved, and the council separated. In 1431 
a new council assembled at Basle with the same view. It 
resumed and continued the work of reform of the council of 
Constance, and met with no better success. Schism broke 
out in the interior of the assembly, the same as in Christianity. 
The pope transferred the council of Basle to Ferrara, and 
afterwards to Florence. Part of the prelates refused to obey 
the pope, and remained at Basle; and as formerly there had 
been two popes, so there were now two councils. That of 
Basle continued its projects of reform, and nominated its 


ope, Felix V. After a certain time, it transported itself to 


Lausanne; and in 1449 dissolved itself, without having 
effected anything. 

Thus papacy carried the day, and remained in possession 
of the field of battle and the government of the church. The 
council could not accomplish what it had undertaken; but 
it effected things which it had not undertaken, and which 
survived it. At the time that the council of Basle failed in 
its attempts at reform, sovereigns seized upon the ideas which 
it proclaimed, and the institutions which it suggested. In 
France, upon the foundation of the decrees of the council of 


* Basle, Charles V. formed the Pragmatic Sanction, which he 


issued at Bourges in 1438; it enunciated the election of 
bishops, the suppression of first fruits, and the reform of the 
principal abuses which had been introduced into the church. 
The Pragmatic Sanction was declared in France the law of the 
state. In Germany, the diet of Mayence adopted it in 1439, 
and likewise made it a law of the German empire. What 
the spiritual power had unsuccessfally attempted, the tem- 
poral power seemed destined to accomplish. 

New reverses sprang up for the projects of reform. As 
the council had failed, so did the Pragmatic Sanction. In 
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Germany it perished very abruptly. The diet abandoned it in 
1448, in consequence of a negotiation with Nicholas V. In 
1516, Francis I. likewise abandoned it, and in its place sub- 
stituted his Concordat with Leo X. The princes’ reform 
did 1ot succeed any better than that of the clergy. But 
it must not be supposed that it entirely perished. <As 
the council effected things which survived it, so also the 
Pragmatic Sanction had consequences which it left behind, 
and which played an important part in modern history. The 
principles of the council of Basle were powerful and fertile. 
Superior men, and men of energetic character, have adopted 
and supported them. John of Paris, D’Ailly, Gerson, and 
many distinguished men of the fifteenth century, devoted 
themselves to their defence. In vain was the council dis- 
solved; in vain was the Pragmatic Sanction abandoned; its 
general doctrines upon the government of the church, and upon 
the reforms necessary to be carried out, had taken root in 
France; they were perpetuated; they passed into the parlia- 
ments, and became a powerful opinion. They gave rise first to 
the Jansenists, and afterwards to the Gallicans. All this series 
of maxims and efforts tending to reform the church, which 
commenced with the council of Constance, and terminated 
with the four propositions of Bossuet, emanated from the 
same source, and were directed towards the same end; it 
was the same fact successively transformed. It was in vain 
that the attempt at legal reform in the fifteenth century failed; 
not the less has it taken its place in the course of civilization 
—not the less has it indirectly exercised an enormous influ- 
ence. 

The councils were right in pursuing a legal reform, for that 
alone could prevent a revolution. Almost at the moment 
when the council of Pisa undertook to bring the great schism 
of the west to a termination, and the council of Constance to 
reform the church, the first essays at popular religious reform 
violently burst forth in Bohemia. The predictions and 
progress of John Huss date from 1404, at which period 
he began to teach at Prague. Here, then, are two reforms 
marching side by side; the one in the very heart of the 
church, attempted by the ecclesiastical aristocracy itself—a 
wise, but embarrassed and timid reform; the other, outside 
and against the church, violent and passionate. A contest 
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arose between these two powers and designs. The council 
summoned John Huss and Jerome of Prague to Constance, 
and condemned them as heretics and revolutionists. These 
events are perfectly intelligible to us at the present day. We 
can very well understand this simultaneousness of separate 
reforms—enterprises undertaken, one by the governments, the 
other by the people, opposed to one another, and yet emanating 
from the same cause and tending to the same end, and, in fine, 
although at war with each other, still concurring to the same 
result. This is what occurred in the fifteenth century. The 
popular reform of John Huss was for the instant stifled; the 
war of the Hussites broke forth three or four years after the 
death of the irmaster. It lasted long, and was violent, but 
the Empire finally triumphed. But as the reform of the 
councils had failed, as the end which they pursued had not 
been attained, the popular reform ceased not to ferment. It 
watched the first opportunity, and found it at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. If the reform undertaken by 
the councils had been well carried out, the Reformation 
might have been prevented. But one or the other must 
have succeeded; their coincidence shows a necessity. 

This, then, is the state in which Europe was left by the 
fifteenth century with regard to religious matters—an aristo- 
cratical reform unsuccessfully attempted, and a popular reform 
commenced, stifled, and always ready to re-appear. But it 
was not to the sphere of religious creeds that the fermentation 
of the human mind at this epoch was confined. It was in the 
course of the fourteenth century, as you all know, that Greek 
and Roman antiquity were, so to speak, restored in Europe. 
You know with what eagerness Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
and all their contemporaries sought for the Greek and Latin 
manuscripts, and published and promulgated them, and what 
noise and transports the least discovery of this kind excited. 

Jn the midst of this excitement, a school was commenced 
in Europe which has played a very much more important 
part in the development of the human mind than has gene- 
rally been attributed to it: this was the classical school. 
Let me warn you from attaching the same sense to this word 
which we give to it in the present day; it was then a very 
different thing from a literary system or contest. The classical 
schoo! of that period was inflamed with admiration, not only 
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for the writings of the ancients, for Virgil and Homer, but 
for the whole of ancient society, for its institutions, opinions, 
and philosophy, as well as for its literature. It must be con- 
fessed that antiquity, under the heads of politics, philosophy, 
and literature, was far superior to the Europe of the fourteenth 
und fifteenth centuries. It cannot therefore be wondered at that 
it should exercise so great a sway, or that for the most part 
elevated, active, refined, and fastidious minds, should take a 
disgust at the coarse manners, confused ideas, and barbarous 
forms of their own times, and that they should devote them- 
selves with enthusiasm to the study, and almost to the worship 
of a society at once more regular and developed. Thus was 
formed that school of free thinkers whick appeared at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, and in which pre- 
lates, jurisconsults, and scholars, met together. 

Amidst this excitement happened the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, the fall of the Eastern empire, and the 
flight into Italy of the Greek fugitives. They brought 
with them a higher knowledge of antiquity, numerous manu- 
scripts, and a thousand new means of studying ancient 
civilization. The redoubled admiration and ardour with 
which the classical school was animated may easily be 
imagined. This was the time of the most brilliant develop- 
ment of the high clergy, particularly in Italy, not as regards 
political power, properly speaking, but in point of luxury and 
wealth; they abandoned themselves with pride to all the 
pleasures of a voluptuous, indolent, elegant, and licentious 
civilization—to the taste for letters and arts, and for social 
and material enjoyments. Look at the kind of life led by 
the men who played a great political and literary part at 
this epoch—by Cardinal Bembo, for instance; you will be 
surprised at the mixture of sybaritism and intellectual de- 
velopment, of effeminate manners and hardihood of mind. 
One would think, indeed, when we glance over this epoch, 
when we are present at the spectacle of its ideas and the 
state of its moral relations, one would think we were living 
in France in the midst of the eighteenth century. There is 
the same taste for intellectual excitement, for new ideas, for 
an easy, agreeable life; the same effeminateness and licen- 
tiousness; the same deficiency in political energy and moral 
faith, with a singular sincerity and activity of mind. ‘The 
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literati of the fifteenth century were, with regard to the 
prelates of the high church, in the same relation as men 
of letters and philosophers of the eighteenth century with 
the high aristocracy; they all had the same opinions and 
the same manners, lived harmoniously together, and did not 
trouble themselves about the commotions that were in pre- 
paration around them. The prelates of the fifteenth century, 
commencing with Cardinal Bembo, most certainly no more 
foresaw Luther and Calvin than the people of the court 
foresaw the French revolution. ‘The position. however, was 
analogous. 

Three great facts, then, presen: themselves at this epoch 
in the moral order: first, an ecclesiastical reform attempted 
by the church herself; secondly, a popular religious reform; 
and finally an intellectual reform, which gave rise to a school 
of free thinkers. And all these metamorphoses were in pre- 
paration amidst the greatest political change which had 
taken place in Europe, amidst the work of centralization of 
people and governments. 

This was not all. This also was the time of the greatest 
external activity of mankind; it was a period of voyages, 
enterprises, discoveries, and inventions of all kinds. This 
was the time of the great expeditions of the Portuguese 
along the coast of Africa, of the discovery of the passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, and of the wonderful 
extension of European commerce. A thousand new inven- 
tions came forth; others already known, but only within a nar- 
row sphere, became popular and of common use. Gunpowder 
changed the system of war, the compass changed the system 
of navigation. The art of oil painting developed itself, and 
covered Europe with masterpieces of art: engraving on 
copper, invented in 1460, multiplied and promulgated them. 
Linen paper became common ; and lastly, from 1486 to 1452, 
printing was invented; printing, the theme of so much de- 
zlamation and so many common-places, but the merit and 
effects of which no common-place nor any declamation can 
ever exhaust. 

You see what was tle greatness and activity of this 
century—a greatness still only partially apparent, an activity, 
the results of which have not yet been fully developed, 
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Violent reforms seem unsuccessful, governments strengthened, 
and nations pacified. It might be thought that society was 
preparing to enjoy a better order of things, amidst a more 
rapid progress. But the powerful revolutions of the six- 
teenth century were impending: the fifteenth had been pre- 
paring them. They will he the subject of my next lecture. 
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TWELFTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—Difficulty of distinguishing general facts in modern 
history—Picture of Europe in the sixteenth century—Danger of preci- 
pitate generalization—Various causes assigned to the Reformation—Its 
dominant character was the insurrection of the human mind against ab- 
solute pewer in the intellectual order—Evidences of this fact—Fate o 
the Reformation in different countries—Weak side of the Reformation— 
The Jesuits—Analogy between the revolutions of religious society 


and those of civil society. 


We have often deplored the disorder and chaos of European 
society; we have complained of the difficulty of understand- 
ing and describing a society thus scattered, incoherent, and 
broken up; we have longed for, and patiently invoked, the 
epoch of general interests, order, and social unity. We 
have now arrived at it; we are entering upon the epoch 
when all is general facts and general ideas, the epoch of 
order and unity. We shall here encounter a difficulty of 
another kind. Hitherto we have had much trouble in con- 
necting facts with one another, in making them co-ordinate, in 
perceiving whatever they may possess in common, and dis- 
tinguishing some completeness. Everything reverses itself in 
modern Europe; all the elements and incidents of social life 
modify themselves, and act and react on one another; the 
relations of men among themselves become much more 
numerous and complicated. It is the same in their relations 
with the government of the state, the same in the relations of 
the states among themselves, the same in ideas and in the 
works of the human mind. In the times which we have gone 
through, a large number of facts passed away isolated, 
foreign to one another, and without reciprocal influence. 
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We shall now no longer find this isolation; all things touch, 
commingle, and modify as they meet. Is there anything more 
difficult than to seize the true unity amid such diversity, to 
determine the direction of a movement so extended and com- 
plex, to recapitulate this prodigious number of various ele- 
ments so clearly connected with one another; in fine, to 
ascertain the general dominant fact, which sums up a long 
series of facts, which characterizes an epoch, and is the 
faithful expression of its influence and its share in the 
history of civilization? You will measure with a glance 
this difficulty, in the great event which now occupies our 
attention. We encountered, in the twelfth century, an event 
which was religious in its origin if not in its nature, I 
mean the crusades. Despite the greatness of this event, 
despite its long duration and the variety of incidents to 
which it led, we found it difficult enough to distinguish its 
general character, and to determine with any precision 
its unity and its influence. We have now to consider the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, usually called 
the Reformation. Permit me to say, in passing, that I shall 
use the word reformation as a simple and understood term, 
as synonymous with religious revolution, and without imply- 
ing any judgment of it. You see, at the very commence- 
ment, how difficult it is to recognise the true character of 
this great crisis, to say in a general manner what it was and 
what it effected. 

It is between the commencement of the sixteenth and the 
middle of the seventeenth century that we must look for the 
Reformation; for that period comprises, so to speak, the life 
of the event, its origin and end. All historical events 
have, so to speak, a limited career; their consequences are 
prolonged to infinity; they have a hold upon all the past 
and all the future; but it is not the less true that they 
have a particular and limited existence, that they are 
born, that they increase, that they fill with their develop- 
ment a certain duration of time, and then decrease and 
retire from the scene in order to make room for some new 
event. 

The precise date assigned to the origin of the Reformation 
is of little importance; we may take the year 1520, when 
Luther vublicly burnt, at Wittemberg, the bull of Leo X. 
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which condemned him, and thus formally separated him- 
self from the Roman church. It was between this epoch 
and the middle of the seventeenth century, the year 1648, the 
date of the treaty of Westphalia, that the life of the Reforma- 
tion was comprised. Here is the proof of it. The first and 
greatest effect of the religious revolution was to create in 
Kurope two classes of states, the Catholic states and the Pro- 
testant states, to place them opposite each other, and open the 
contest between them. With many vicissitudes, this 
struggle lasted from the commencement of the sixteenth 
century down to the middle of the seventeenth. It was by 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, that the Catholic and Pro- 
testant states at last acknowledged one another; agreed to, 
then, a mutual existence, and promised to live in society and 
peace, independently of the diversity of religion. Dating 
from 1648, diversity in religion ceased to be the dominant 
principle of the classification of states, of their external 
policy, their relations, and alliances. Up to this epoch, in 
spite of great variations, Europe was essentially divided into 
a Catholic and a Protestant league. After the treaty of West- 
phalia, this distinction vanished; states were either allied or 
divided upon other considerations than religious creeds. At 
that point, then, the preponderance, that is to say, the 
career, of the Reformation stopped, although its consequences 
did not then cease to develop themselves. Let us now 
glance hastily over this career; and without doing more than 
naming events and men, let us indicate what it contains. 
You will see by this mere indication, by this dry and incom- 
plete nomenclature, what must be the difficulty of recapitu- 
lating a series of facts so varied and so complex—of recapitu- 
lating them, I say, in one general fact; of determining what 
was the true character of the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century, and of assigning its part in the history of 
our civilization. At the moment when the Reformation broke 
forth, it fell, so to speak, into the midst of a great political 
event, the struggle between Francis I. and Charles V., 
between France and Spain; a contest, first for the pos- 
session of Italy, afterwards for that ofthe empire of Ger- 
many, and, lastly, for the preponderance in Europe. It was 
then the house of Austria elevated itself, and became 
dominant in Europe. It was then, also, that England, under 
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Henry VIII., interfered in continental polities with more 
regularity, permanence, and to a greater extent than she had 
hitherto done. 

Let us follow the course of the sixteenth century in France. 
It was filled by the great religious wars of the Protestants and 
Catholics, the means and the occasion of a new attempt of 
the great lords to regain the power they had lost. This 
is the political purport of our religious wars, of the League, 
of the struggle of the Guises against the Valois, a struggle 
which ended by the accession of Henry IV. 

In Spain, during the reign of Philip IL., the revolution of 
the United Provinces broke out. The inquisition and civil 
and religious liberty waged war under the names of the duke 
of Alva and the prince of Orange. While liberty triumphed 
in Holland by force of perseverance and good sense, she 
perished in the interior of Spain, where absolute power pre- 
vailed, both lay and ecclesiastical. 

In England, during this period, Mary and Elizabeth 
reigned; there was the contest of Elizabeth, the head of Pro- 
testantism, against Philip II. Accession of James Stuart to 
the throne of England; commencement of the great quarrels 
between royalty and the English people. 

About the same time, new powers were created in the 
north. Sweden was reinstated by Gustavus Vasa, in 1523. 
Prussia was created by the secularising of the Teutonic order. 
The powers of the north then took in European politics a 
place which they had never hitherto occupied, the importance 
of which was soon to be shown in the thirty years war. 

I return to France. ‘The reign of Louis XIIIJ.; Cardinal 
Richelieu changed the internal administration of France, en- 
tered into relations with Germany, and lent aid to the Pro- 
testant party. In Germany, during the last part of the six- 
teenth century, the contest took place against the Turks; 
and at the commencement of the seventeenth century the 
thirty years war, the greatest event of modern Eastern 
Europe. At this time flourished Gustavus Adolphus, Wallen- 
stein, Tilly, the duke of Brunswick, and the duke of Weimar, 
she greatest names that Germany has yet to pronounce. 

At the same epoch, in France, Louis XIV. ascended the 
throne; the Fronde commenced. In England, the revo- 
lution which dethroned Charles I., broke out. 
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I only take the leading events of history, events whose 
name every one knows; you see their number, variety, and 
importance. If we seek events of another nature, events 
which are less apparent, and which are less summed up in 
names, we shall find this epoch equally full. This is the 
period of the greatest changes in the political institutions 
of almost all nations, the time when pure monarchy pre- 
vailed in the majority of great states, whilst in Holland 
the most powerful republic in Europe was created, and in 
England constitutional monarchy triumphed definitively, or 
nearly so. In the church, this was the period when the 
ancient monastic orders lost almost all political power, and 
were replaced by a new order of another character, and 
the importance of which, perhaps erroneously, is held as 
far superior to theirs, the Jesuits. At this epoch, the 
council of Trent effaced what might still remain of the 
influence of the councils of Constance and Basle, and se- 
cured the definitive triumph of the court of Rome in the 
ecclesiastical order. Let us leave the church, and cast a 
glance upon philosophy, upon the free career of the human 
mind; two men present themselves, Bacon and Descartes, tie 
authors of the greatest philosophical revolution which the 
modern world hos undergone, the chiefs of the two schools 
which disputed its empire. ‘This also was the period of the 
brilliancy of Italian literature, and of the commencement of 
French and of English literature. And lastly, it was the time 
of the foundation of great colonies and the most active deve- 
lopments of the commercial system. Thus, under whatever 
point of view you consider this epoch, its political, ecclesias- 
tical, philosophical, and literary events are in greater number, 
and more varied and important, than in any century preceding 
it. The activity of the human mind manifested itself in 
every way, in the relations of men between themselves, in 
their relations with power, in the relations of states, and 
in purely intellectual labours; in a word, it was a time for 
great men and for great things. And in the midst of this 
period, the religious revolution which occupies our attention 
is the greatest event of all; it is the dominant fact of this 
epoch, the fact which gives to it its name, and determines its 
character. Among so many powerful causes which have 
plaved so important a part, the Reformation is the most power- 
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ful, that in which all the others ended, which modified 
them all, or was by them modified. So that what we have to 
do at present is to truly characterise and accurately sum up 
the event which in a period of the greatest events dominated 
over all, the cause which effected more than all others in a 
time of the most influential causes. 

You will easily comprehend the difficulty of reducing facts 
so various, so important, and so closely united, to a true 
historical unity. It is, however, necessary to do this. When 
events are once consummated, when they have become history, 
what are most important, and what man seeks above all things, 
are general facts, the connexion of causes and effects. These, 
so to speak, are the immortal part of history, that to which all 
generations must refer in order to understand the past, and 
to understand themselves. The necessity for generalisation 
and rational result, is the most powerful and the most 
glorious of all intellectual wants; but we should be careful 
not to be contented with incomplete and precipitate gene- 
ralisations. Nothing can be more tempting than to give 
way to the pleasure of assigning immediately and at the 
first view, the general character and permanent results of an 
epoch or event. The human mind is like the will, always 
urgent for action, impatient of obstacles, and eager for 
liberty and conclusions; it willingly forgets facts which im- 
pede and cramp it; but in forgetting, it does not destroy 
them; they subsist to condemn it some day and convict it of 
error. There is but one means for the human mind to escape 
this danger; that is, courageously and patiently to exhaust 
the study of facts before generalising and concluding. Facts 
are to the mind what rules of morality are to the will. It 
is bound to know them and to bear their weight; and it is 
only when it has fulfilled this duty, when it has viewed and 
measured their whole extent, it is then only that it is perm‘tted 
to unfold its wings, and take flight to the high region where 
it will see all things in their totality and their results. If it 
attempt to mount too quickly, and without having gained a 
knowledge of all the territory which it will have to contem- 
plate from thence, the chance of error and failure is very 
great. It is the same as in an arithmetical calculation, 
where one error leads to others, ad infinitum. So in history, 
if in the first labour we do not attend to all the facts, if we 
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‘give ourselves up to the taste for precipitate generalisation, 
it is impossible to say to what mistakes we may be led. 

J am warning you in a measure against myself. I have 
only made, and, indeed, could only make, attempts at gene- 
ralisation, general recapitulations of facts which we have not 
studied closely and at large. But having arrived at an epoch 
when this undertaking is much more difficult than at any 
other, and when the chances of error are much greater, 1] 
have thought it a duty thus to warn you. That done, I shall 
now proceed and attempt as to the Reformation what I have 
done as to other events; I shall endeavour to distinguish its 
dominant fact, to describe its general character, to say, in a 
word, what is the place and the share of this great event in 
European civilization. 

You will call to mind how we left Europe at the end of the 
fifteenth century. We have seen, in its course, two great 
attempts at religious revolution and reform: an attempt at 
legal reform by the councils, and an attempt at revo- 
lutionary reform in Bohemia by the Hussites; we have seen 
them stifled and failing one after the other; but still we have 
seen that it was impossible the event should be prevented, 
that it must be reproduced under one form or another; that 
what the fifteenth century had attempted, the sixteenth would 
inevitably accomplish. I shall not recount in any way the 
details of the religious revolution of the sixteenth century: I 
take it for granted that they are almost universally known. 
I attend only to its general influence upon the destinies of 
the human race. 

When the causes which determined this great event have 
been investigated, the adversaries of the Reformation have im- 
puted it to accidents, to misfortunes in the course of civiliza- 
tion; for example, to the sale of indulgences having been 
confided to the Dominicans, which made the Augustines 
jealous: Luther was an Augustin, and, therefore, was the 
determining cause of the Reformation. Others have attri- 
buted it to the ambition of sovereigns, to their rivalry with 
the ecclesiastical power, and to the cupidity of the lay nobles, 
who wished to seize upon the property of the church. They 
have thus sought to explain the religious revolution merely 
from the ill side of men and human affairs, by suggestions af 


private interests and personal passions. 
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On the other hand, the partisans and friends of the Reforms 
ation have endeavoured to explain it merely by the neces- 
sity for reform in the existing abuses of the church; they 
have represented it as a redressing of religious grievances, as. 
an attempt conceived and executed with the sole design of 
reconstituting a pure and primitive church. Neither of these 
explanations seems to me sound. ‘The second has more truth 
in it than the first; at least it is more noble, more in unison 
with the extent and importance of the event; still I do nut 
think it correct. In my opinion, the Reformation was nei- 
ther an accident, the result of some great chance, of personal 
interest, nor a mere aim at religious amelioration, the fruit 
of an Utopia of humanity and truth. It had a far more 
powerful cause than all this, and which dominates over all 
particular causes. It was a great movement of the liberty 
of the human mind, a new necessity for freely thinking and 
judging, on its own account, and with its own powers, of facts 
and ideas which hitherto Europe had received, or was held 
bound to receive, from the hands of authority. It was a 
grand attempt at the enfranchisement of the human mind; and, 
to call things by their proper names, an insurrection of the 
human mind against absolute power in the spiritual order. 
Such I believe to be the true, general, and dominant character 
of the Reformation. 

When we consider the state, at this epoch, of the human 
mind on the one hand, and on the other, that of the church 
which governed the human mind, we are struck by this 
twofold fact: on the part of the human mind there was 
much more activity, and much more thirst for develop- 
ment and empire than it had ever felt. This new ac- 
tivity was the result of various causes, but which had been 
accumulating for ages. For example, there had been ages 
when heresies took birth, occupied some space of time, fell, 
and were replaced by others; and ages when philosophical 
opinions had run the same course as the heresies. The 
labour of the human mind, whether in the religious or in the 
philosophical sphere, had accumulated from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century: and at last the moment had arrived 
when it was necessary that the result should appear. More- 
over, all the means of instruction, created or encouraged in 
the very bosom of the church, bore their fruits. Schools 
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had been instituted: from these schools had issued men with 
some knowledge, and their number was daily augmented. 
These men wished at last to think for themselves, and on 
their own account, for they felt stronger than they had ever 
yet done. Finally arrived that renewal and regeneration of 
the human mind by the restoration of antiquity, the progress 
and effects of which I have described to you. 

The union of all these causes at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, impressed upon the mind a highly ener- 
getic movement, an imperative necessity for progress. 

The situation of the government of the human mind, the 
spiritual power, was quite different; it, on the contrary, had 
fallen into a state of indolence and immobility. ‘The politicai 
credit of the Church, of the court of Rome, had very much 
diminished; European society no longer belonged to it; it had 
passed into the dominion of lay governments. Still the spiritual 
power preserved all its pretensions, all its splendour and ex- 
ternal importance. It happened with it, as it has more than 
once done with old governments. The greater part of the 
complaints urged against it were no longer applied. It is not 


- true that the court of Rome in the sixteenth century was very 


tyrannical; nor is it true that 1ts abuses, properly so called, 
were more numerous, or more crying than they had been in 
other times. On the contrary, perhaps ecclesiastical govern- 
ment had never been more easy and tolerant, more disposed 
to let all things take their course, provided they did not 
put itself in question, provided it was so far acknowledged 
as to be left in the enjoyment of the rights which it had 
hitherto possessed, that it was secured the same existence, 
and paid the same tributes. It would willingly have left 
the human mind in tranquillity, if the human mind would 
have done the same towards it. But it is precisely when 
governments are least held in consideration, when they are the 
least powerful, and do the least evil, that they are attacked, 
because then they can be attacked, and formerly they could 
not be. 

It is evident, then, by the mere examination of the state of 
the human mind, and that of its government at this epoch, 
that the character of the Reformation must have been a new 
impulse of liberty, a great insurrection of the human intellect. 
Do not doubt but this was the dominant cause, the cause which 
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rose above all the others—a cause superior to all interests, 
whether of nations or sovereigns—superior also to any mere 
necessity for reform, or the necessity for redressing of griev- 
ances which were then complained of. 

I will suppose that after the first years of the Reformation, 
when it had displayed all its pretensions, set forth all its 
grievances, the spiritual power had suddenly fallen in with its 
views, and had said—“ Well, so be it. I will reform every- 
thing; I will return to a more Jegal and religious order; I 
will suporess all vexations, arbitrariness, and tributes; even 
in doctrinal matters, I will modify, explain, and return to the 
primitive meaning. But when all grievances are thus re- 
dressed, I will preserve my position—I will be as formerly, 
the government of the human mind, with the same power and 
the same rights.” Do you suppose that on these conditions 
the religious revolution would have beer content, and would 
have stopped its progress? Ido not think it. I firmly believe 
that it would have continued its career, and that after having 
demanded reformation, it would have demanded liberty. The 
crisis of the sixteenth century was not merely a reforming 
one, it was essentially revolutionary. It is impossible to 
take from it this character, its merits and its vices; it had all 
the effects of this character. 

Let us cast a glance upon the destinies of the Reformation; 
let us see, especially and before all, what it effected in the 
different countries where it was developed. Observe that it 
was developed in very various situations, and amidst very un- 
equal chances. If we find that in spite of the diversity of 
situations, and the inequality of chances, it everywhere pur- 
sued a certain end, obtained a certain result, and preserved a 
certain character, it will be evident that this character, which 
surmounted all diversities of situation, and all inequalities of 
chances, must have been the fundamental character of the 
event—that this result must have been its essential aim. 

Well, wherever the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century prevailed, if it did not effect the entire enfranchise- 
ment of the human mind, it procured for it new and very 
great increase of liberty. It doubtless often left the mind to 
all the chances of the liberty or servitude of political institu- 
tion; but it abolished or disarmed the spiritual power, the 
systematic and formidable government of thought. ‘This 
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is uhe result which the Reformation attained amidst the most 
various combinations. In Germany, there was no political 
liberty; nor did the Reformation introduce it. It fortified 
rather than weakened the power of princes. It was more 
against the free institutions of the middle ages than favourable 
to their development. Nevertheless, it resuscitated and main 
tained in Germany a liberty of thought greater, perhaps, than 
anywhere else. 

In Denmark, a country where absolute power dominated, 
where it penetrated into the municipal institutions, as well as 
into the general institutions of the state, there also, by the 
influence of the Reformation, thought was enfranchised and 
freely exercised in all directions. 

In Holland, in the midst of a republic, and in England, 
under constitutional monarchy, and despite a religious 
tyranny of long duration, the emancipation of the human 
mind was likewise accomplished. And, lastly, in France, in 
a situation which seemed the least favourable to the effects of 
the religious revolution, in a country where it had been 
conquered, there even it was a principle of intellectual inde- 
pendence and liberty. Down to 1685, that is to say, until 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the Reformation had 
a legal existence in France. During this lengthened period 
it wrote and discussed, and provoked its adversaries to write 
and discuss with it. This single fact, this war of pamphlets 
and conferences between the old and new opinions, spread in 
France a liberty far more real and active than is commonly 
oelieved—a liberty which tended to the profit of science, the 
honour of the French clergy, as well as to the profit of thought 
in general. ‘Take a glance at the conferences of Bossuct 
with Claude upon all the religious polemics of that period, 
and ask yourselves whether Louis XIV. would have allowed 
a similar degree of liderty upon any other subject. It was 
between the Reformation and the opposite party that there ex- 
isted the greatest degree of liberty in France during the seven- 
teenth century. Religious thought was then far more bold, 
and treated questions with more freedom than the political 
spirit of Fénélon himself in Telemachus. ‘This state of things 
did not cease until the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
Now, from 1685 to the outburst of the human mind in the 
eighteenth century, there were not forty years; and the inflr- 
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ence of the religious revolution in favour of intellectual 
liberty had scarcely ceased, when that of the philosophical 
revolution commenced. 

You see that wherever the Reformation penetrated, wher- 
ever it played an important part, victorious or vanquished, 
it had asa general, dominant, and constant result, an immense 
progress in the activity and liberty of thought, and towards 
the emancipation of the human mind. 

And not only had the Reformation this resuit, but with 
this it was satisfied; wherever it obtained that it sought, for 
nothing further, so much was it the foundation of the event, 
its primitive and fundamental character. Thus, in Germany 
it accepted, I will not say political servitude, but, at least, 
the absence of liberty. In England, it consented to the con 
stilutional hierarchy of the clergy, and the presence of a 
church with quite as many abuses as there had ever been in 
the Romish church, and far more servile. 

Why should the Reformation, so passionate and stubborn 
in some respects, show itself in this so easy and pliant? It was 
because it had obtained the general fact to which it tended, 
the abolition of spiritual power, the enfranchisement of the 
human mind. I repeat, that wherever it attained this end, 
it accommodated itself to all systems and all situations. 

Let us now take the counter-proof of this inquiry; let us 
see what happened in countries into which the religious revo- 
lution had not penetrated, where it had been stifled in tne 
beginning, where it had never been developed. History 
shows that there the human mind has not been enfranchised; 
two great countries, Spain and Italy, will prove this. Whilst 
in those European countries where the Reformation had taken 
an important place, the human mind, during the three last 
centuries, has gained an activity and a freedom before un- 
known, in those where it has not penetrated it has fallen, 
during the same period, into effeminacy and indolence; so 
that the proof and counter-proof have been made, so to speak, » 
simultaneously, and given the same result. 

impulse of thought, and the abolition of absolute power in 
the spiritual order, are therefore the essential character of the 
Reformation, the most general result of its influence, and the 
dominant fact of its destiny 


I designedly say, the fact. The emancipation of the human 
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mind was in reality, in the course of the Reformation, a fact 
rather than a principle, a result rather than an intention. In 
this respect, I think the Reformation executed more than it 
had undertaken; more perhaps than it had even desired. 
Contrary to most other revolutions, which have remained far 
behind their wishes, of which the event is far inferior to the 
thought, the consequences of the revolution surpassed its 
views; it is greater as an event than as a plan; what it 
effected it did not fully foresee, nor fully avow. 

What were the reproaches with which its adversaries con- 
stantly upbraid the Reformation? Which of its results did 
they in a manner cast in its teeth to reduce it to silence? 

Two principal ones. Ist. The multiplicity of sects, the 
prodigious licence allowed to mind, the dissolution of the 
religious society as a whole. 2nd. ‘Tyranny and persecution. 
“You provoke licence,” said they to the reformers; “ you 
even produce it; and when you have created it, you wish to 
restrain and repress it. And how do you repress it? By 
the most severe and violent means. You yourselves perse- 
cute heresy, and by virtue of an illegitimate authority.” 

Survey and sum up all the great attacks directed against 
the Reformation, discarding the purely dogmatical questions; 
these are the two fundamental reproaches to which they 
always reduce themselves. 

The reformed party was greatly embarrassed by them. 
When they imputed to it the multiplicity of sects, instead of 
avowing them, and maintaining the legitimacy of their de- 
velopment, it anathematized them, deplored their existence, 
and denied them. ‘Taxed with persecution, it defended itself 
with the same embarrassment; it alleged the necessity; it had, 
it said, the right to repress and punish error, because it was 
in the possession of truth; its creed and institutions alone 
were legitimate; and if the Roman church had not the right 
to punish the reformers, it was because she was in the wrong 
as against them. 

And when the reproach of persecution was addressed to 
the dominant party in the Reformation, not by its enemies, 
but by its own offspring, when the sects which it anathema- 
tized said to it, ““ We only do what you have done; we only 
separate ourselves, as you separated yourselves,” it was still 
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more embarrassed for an answer, and often only replied by 
redoubled rigour, 

In fact, while labouring for the destructicn of absolute 
power in the spiritual order, the revolution of the sixteenth 
century was ignorant of the true principles of intellectual 
liberty; it enfranchised the human mind, and yet pretended 
to govern it by the law; in practice it was giving prevalence 
to free inquiry, and in theory it was only substituting a legi- 
timate in place of an illegitimate power. It did not elevate 
itself to the first cause, nor descend to the last consequences of 
its work. Thus it fell into a double fault; on the one hand, it 
neither knew nor respected all the rights of human thought; 
at the moment that it clamoured for them on its own account, 
it violated them with regard to others; on the other hand, 
it knew not how to measure the rights of authority in the in- 
tellectual order; I do not speak of coercive authority, which 
in such matters should possess none, but of purely moral 
authority, acting upon the mind alone, and simply by way of 
influence. Something is wanting in most of the reformed 
countries, to the good organization of the intellectual society, 
and to the regular action of ancient and general opinions. 
They could not reconcile the rights and wants of tradition 
with those of liberty; and the cause doubtless lay in this fact, 
that the Reformation did not fully comprehend and receive 
its own principles and effects. 

Hence, also, it had a certain air of inconsistency and nar- 
row-mindedness, which often gave a hold and advantage over 
it to its adversaries. These last knew perfectly well what 
they did, and what they wished to do; they went back to 
the principles of their conduct, and avowed all the conse- 
quences of it. There was never a government more con- 
sistent and systematic than that of the Roman church. In 
practice the court of Rome has greatly yielded and given way, 
much more so than the Reformation; in theory, it has much 
more completely adopted its peculiar system, and kept to a 
much more coherent conduct. This is a great power, this full 
knowledge of what one does and wishes, this complete and 
rational adoption of a doctrine and a design. The religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century presented in its course a 
striking example of it. Every one knows that the chief 
power instituted to struggle against it was the order of Jesuits, 
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Throw a glance upon their history; they have everywhere 
failed. Wherever they have interfered to any extent, they 
have carried misfortune into the cause with which they 
mixed. In England they ruined kings; in Spain, the people. 
The general course of events, the development of modern 
civilization, the liberty of the human mind, all these powers 
against which the Jesuits were called upon to contest, fought 
and conquered them. And not only have they failed, but 
call to mind the means they have been obliged to employ. 
No splenduur or grandeur; they brought about no great 
events, nor put in motion powerful masses of men; they have 
acted only by underhanded, obscure, and subordinate means; 
by ways which are nothing suited to strike the imagina- 
tion, to conciliate that public interest which attaches to great 
things, whatever may be thzir principle or end. The party 
against which it struggled, on the contrary, not only conquered, 
but conquered with splendour; it did great things, and by 
great means; it aroused the people, it gave to Europe great 
men, and changed, in the face of day, the fashion and form 
of states. In a word, everything was against the Jesuits, 
both fortune and appearances; neither good sense which 
desires success, nor imagination which requires splendour, 
were satisfied by their career. And yet nothing can be 
more certain than that they have had grandeur; that a great 
idea is attached to their name, their influence, and their his- 
tory. How so? 

It is because they knew what they were doing, and what 
they desired to do; because they had a full and clear ac- 
quaintance with the principles upon which they acted, and 
the aim to which they tended; that is to say, they had great- 
ness of thought and greatness of will, and this saved them 
from the ridicule which attaches itself to constant reverses 
and contemptible means. Where, on the contrary, the event 
was greater than the thought, where the actors appeared to 
want a knowledge of the first principles and last results of 
their action, there remained something incomplete, inconsistent, 
and narrow, which placed the conquerors themselves in a 
sort of rational and philosophical inferiority, of which the in- 
fluence has been sometimes felt in events. This was, { 
conceive, in the struggle of the old against the new spi- 
ritual! order, the weak side of the Reformation, the circum: 
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stance which often embarrassed it, and hindered it from de- 
fending itself as it ought to have done. 

We might consider the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century under many other aspects. I have said nothing, and 
have nothing to say, concerning its dogmas, concerning its 
effect on religion, and in regard to the relations of the human 
soul with God and the eternal future; but I might exhibit 
it to you in the diversity of its relations with the social order, 
bringing on, in all directions, results of mighty importance. 
For instance, it awoke religion amidst the laity, and in the 
world of the faithful. Up to that time, religion had been, 
so to speak, the exclusive domain of the clergy, of the 
ecclesiastical order, who distributed the fruits, but disposed 
themselves of the tree, and had almost alone the right to 
speak of it. The Reformation caused a general circulation 
of religious creeds; it opened to believers the field of faith, 
which hitherto they had had no right to enter. It had, at 
the same time, a second result—it banished, or nearly 
banished, religion from politics; it restored the indepen- 
dence of the temporal power. At the very moment when, so 
to speak, religion came again to the possession of the faithful, 
it quitted the government of society. In the reformed coun- 
tries, notwithstanding the diversity of ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions, even in England, where that constitution is nearer to 
the ancient order of things, the spiritual power no longer 
makes any serious pretensions to the direction of the temporal 
power. 

I might enumerate many other consequences of the Re- 
formation, but I must check myself, and rest content with 
having placed before you its principal character, the emanci- 
pation of thc human mind, and the abolition of absolute 
power in the spiritual order—an abolition which, no doubt, 
was not complete, but nevertheless formed the greatest step 
that has, up to our days, been taken in this direction. 

Before concluding, I must pray you to remark the striking 
similarity or destiny which, in the history of modern Europe, 
presents itself as existing between the civil and religious 
societies, in the revolutions to which they have been sub- 
ject. 

The Christian society, as we saw when I spoke of the 
church, began by being a perfectly free society, and formed 
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solely in virtue of a common creed, without institutions or 
government, properly so called, and regulated only by moral 
powers, varying according to the necessity of the moment. 
Civil society commenced in like manner in Europe, or par- 
tially at least, with bands of barbarians; a society perfectly 
free, each one remaining in it because he thought propey, 
without laws or constituted powers. At the close of this 
state, which could not co-exist with any considerable de- 
velopment, religious society placed itself under an essentially 
aristocratic government; it was the body of the clergy, the 
bishops, councils, and ecclesiastical aristocracy, which governed 
it. A fact of the same kind happened in civil society at the 
termination of barbarism; it was the lay aristocracy, the lay 
feudal chiefs, by which it was governed. Religious society 
left the aristocratic form to assume that of pure monarchy; 
that is the meaning of the triumph of the court of Rome over 
the councils and over the European ecclesiastical aristocracy. 
The same revolution accomplished itself in civil society: 
it was by the destruction of aristocratical power that royalty 
prevailed and took possession of the European world. In the 
sixteenth century, in the bosom of religious society, an insur- 
rection burst forth against the system of pure monarchy, 
against absolute power in the spiritual order. This revolu- 
tion brought on, consecrated, and established free inquiry in 
Europe. In our own days we have seen the same event 
occurring in the civil order. Absolute temporal power was 
attacked and conquered. Thus you have seen that the 
two societies have undergone the same vicissitudes, have 
heen subject to the same revolutions; only religious society 
has always been tke foremost in this career. 

We are now in possession of one of the great facts of 
modern society, namely, free inquiry, the liberty of the human 
mind. We have seen that, at the same time, political cen- 
tralization almost everywhere prevailed. In my next lecture 
I shall treat of the English revolution; that is to say, of the 
event in which free inquiry and pure monarchy, both results 
of the progress of civilization, found themselves for the first 
time in conflict. 
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Object of the lecture—General character of the English revolution—Its 
principal causes—It was more political than religions—The three great 
parties in it: 1. The party of legal reform; 2. The party of the poli- 
tical revolution; 8. The party of the social revolution—They all fail 
—Cromwell—The restoration of the Stuarts—The legal ministry—The 
profligate ministry—The revolution of 1688 in England and Europe. 


You have seen that during the sixteenth century all the ele- 
ments and features that had belonged to former European 
society resolved themselves into two great facts, free inquiry, 
and the centralization of power. The first prevailed among 
the clergy, the second among the laity. There simultaneously 
triumphed in Europe the emancipation of the human mind, 
and the establishment of pure monarchy. 

It was scarcely to be expected but that sooner or later 
a struggle should arise between these two principles; for 
they were contradictory; the one was the overthrow of 
absolute power in the spiritual order, the other was its 
victory in the temporal; the first paved the way for the 
decay of the ancient ecclesiastical monarchy, the last perfected 
the ruin of the ancient feudal and communal liberties. The 
fact of their advent being simultaneous, arose, as you have 
seen, from the revolution in religious society advancing 
with a more rapid step than that in the civil society: the one 
occurred exactly at the time of the enfranchisement of the 
individual mind, the other not until the moment of the cen- 
tralization of universal power under one head. The coin- 
cidence of these two facts, so far from springing out of their 
similitude, did not prevent their incensistency. They were 
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each advances in the course of civilization, but they were ad- 
vances arising from dissimilar situations, and of a different 
moral date, if I may be allowed the expression, although 
cotemporary. That they should run against one another 
before they came to an understanding was inevitable. 

Their first collision was in England. In the struggle 
of free inquiry, the fruit of the Reformation, against the 
ruin of political liberty, the fruit of the triumph of pure mo- 
narchy ; and in the effort to abolish absolute power both in 
the temporal and spiritual orders, we have the purport of the 
English revolution, its share in the course of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The question arises, why should this struggle take place 
in England sooner than élsewhere ? wherefore should the 
revolutions in the political order have coincided more closely 
with those in the moral order, in that country, than on the 
continent? 

Royalty in England has undergone the same vicissitudes 
as on the continent: under the Tudors, it attained to a con- 
centration and energy which it has never known since. It 
does not follow that the despotism of the Tudors was more 
violent, or that it cost dearer to England than that of their 
predecessors. I believe that there were at least as many 
acts of tyranny and instances of vexation and injustice, under 
the Plantagenets, as under the Tudors, perhaps even more. 
And I believe, likewise, that at this era the government of 
pure monarchy was more harsh and arbitrary on the con- 
sinent than in England. The new feature under the 
Tudors was, that absolute power became systematic; royalty 
assumed a primitive and independent sovereignty; it adopted 
a style hitherto unknown. The theoretical pretensions 
of Henry VIII. of Elizabeth, of James I., or of Charles I., 
are entirely different to those of Edward I. or Edward HI; 
though the power of these two last kings was neither less 
arbitrary nor less extensive. I repeat, that it was the prin- 
ciple, the rational system of monarchy, rather than its prac- 
tical power, which experienced a mutation in England during 
the sixteenth century: royalty assumed absolute power, and 
pretended to be superior to all laws, to those even which it 
had declared should be respected. 

Again, the religious revolution was not accomplished in 
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England in the same manner as on the continent; here it 
was the work of the kings themselves. Not but that in this 
country, as elsewhere, there had long been the germs of, 
and eyen attempts at a popular reformation, which would 
probably, ere long, have been carried out. But Henry VIII. 
took the initiative; power became revolutionary. The result 
was that, in its origin at least, as a redress of ecclesiastical 
tyranny and abuse, and as the emancipation of the human 
mind, the Reformation was far less complete in England than 
on the continent. It consulted, and very naturally, the 
interest of its authors. ‘The king and the retained episcopacy 
shared the riches and power, the spoils of the preceding 
government, of the papacy. It was not long before the 
consequence was felt. It was said that the Reformation was 
finished; yet most of the motives which had made it neces- 
sary still existed. It reappeared under a popular form; it ex- 
claimed against the bishops as it had done against the court 
of Rome; it accused them of being so many popes. As often 
as the general character of the religious reformation was 
compromised, whenever there was question of a struggle 
with the ancient church, all portions of the reformed party 
rallied, and made head against the common enemy; but the 
danger passed, the interior struggle recommenced; popular 
reform again attacked regal and aristocratical reform, de- 
nounced its abuses, complained of its tyranny, called upon 
it for a fulfilment of its promises, and not again to establish 
the power which it had dethroned. 

There was, about the same time, a movement of enfran- 
chisement manifested in civil society, a need for political 
freedom, till then unknown, or at least powerless. During the 
sixteenth century, the commercial prosperity of England in- 
creased with excessive rapidity; at the same time, terri- 
torial wealth, landed property, in a great measure changed 
hands. The division of land in England in the sixteenth 
century, consequent on the ruin of the feudal aristocracy and 
other causes, too many for present enumeration, isa fact de- 
serving more attention than has yet been given to it. All 
documents show us the number of landed proprietors in- 
creasing t¢ an immense extent, and the larger portion of 
the lands passing into the hands of the gentry, or inferior 
nobility, and the citizens. The upper house, the higher 
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nobility, was not nearly so rich at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century as the House of Commons. There was 
then at the same time a great development of commercial 
wealth, and a great mutation in landed property. Amidst 
these two influences came a third—the new movement in the 
minds of men. ‘The reign of Elizabeth is, perhaps, the 
greatest period of English history for literary and philo- 
sophical activity, the era of lofty and fertile imaginations; the 
puritans without hesitation followed out all the consequences 
of a vigorous although narrow doctrine; the opposite class of 
minds, less moral and more free, strangers to any principle or 
method, received with enthusiasm everything which promised 
to satisfy their curiosity or feed their excitement. Wherever 
the impulse of intelligence brings with it a lively pleasure, 
liberty will soon become a want, and will quickly pass from 
the public mind into the government. 

There was on the Continent, in some of those countries 
where the Reformation had gone forth, a manifestation of 
a similar feeling, a certain want for political liberty; but the 
means of satisfying it were wanting; they knew not 


‘where to look for it; no aid for it could be found either 


in the institutions or in manners; they remained vague and 
uncertain, seeking in vain to satisfy their want. In England, 
it was very different: there the spirit of political freedom, 
which reappeared in the sixteenth century, following the 
Reformation, found its fulerum and the means of action in 
the ancient institutions and social conditions. 

Every one knows the origin of the free institutions 
of England; it is universally known how the union of 
the great barons in 1215, forced Magna Chartu from King 
John. What is not so generally known is, that the great 
charter was from time to time recalled and again confirmed 
by most of the succeeding kings. There were more than 
thirty confirmations of it between the thirteenth and the 
sixteenth century. And not only was the charter confirmed, 
but new statutes were introduced for the purpose of main- 
taining and developing it. It therefore lived, as it were. 
without interval or interruption. At the same time, tle House 
of Commons was formed, and took its place among the supreme 
institutions of the country. It was under the Plantagenets 
that it truly struck root; not that it took any great part in 
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the state during that period; the government did not, pro- 
perly speaking, belong to it, even in the way of influence; 
it only interfered therein at the call of the king, and then 
always reluctantly and hesitatingly, as if it was more fearful 
of engaging and compromising itself than desirous of aug- 
menting its power. But when the matter in hand was the 
defence of private rights, the families or fortune of the 
citizens, in a word, the liberties of the individual, the House 
of Commons acquitted itself of its duty with much energy 
and perseverance, and founded all those principles which 
have become the basis of the English constitution. 

After the Plantagenets, and especially under the Tudors, 
the House of Commons, or rather the entire parliament, pre- 
sented itself under a different aspect. It no longer defended 
the individual liberties, as under the Plantagenets. Arbi- 
trary detentions, the violation of private rights, now become 
much more frequent, are often passed over in silence. On 
the other hand, the parliament took a much more active 
part in the general government of the state. In changing the 
religion and in regulating the order of succession, Henry 
VIII. had need of some medium, some public instrument, and 
in this want he was supplied by the parliament, and especially 
by the House of Commons. Under the Plantagenets it had 
been an instrument of resistance, the guardian of private 
rights; under the Tudors it became an instrument of govern- 
ment and general policy; so that at the end of the sixteenth 
century, although it had undergone almost every species of 
tyranny, its importance was much augmented, its great power 
began, that power upon which the representative govern- 
ment depends 

When we glance at the state of the free institutions of 
England at the end of the sixteenth century, we find 
first, fundamental rules and principles of liberty, of which 
neither the country nor the legislature had ever lost sight, 
second, precedents, examples of liberty, a gcod deal mixed, 
it is true, with inconsistent examples and precedents, but 
sufficing to legalize and sustain the claims, and to support 
the defenders of liberty in any struggle against tyranny or 
despotism; third, special and local institutions, replete with 
germs of liberty; thejury, the right of assembling, and of 
being armed; the independence of municipal administrations 
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and jurisdictions; fourth, and last, the parliament and its 
power, of which the crown had more need than ever, since 
it had lavished away the greater part of its independent 
revenues, domains, feudal rights, &c., and was dependent for 
its very support upon the national vote. 

The political condition of England, therefore, in the six- 
teenth century was wholly different from that of the conti- 
nent. In spite of the tyranny of the Tudors, and systematic 
triumph of pure monarchy, there was still a fixed fulcrum, 
a sure means of action for the new spirit of liberty. 

There were, then, two national wants in England at this 
period: on one side was the need of religious revolution and 
liberty in the heart of the reformation already commenced; 
and on the other, was required political liberty in the 
heart of the pure monarchy then in progress; and in the 
course of their progress these two wants were able to invoke 
all that had already been done in either direction. They 
combined. The party who wished to pursue religious 
reformation, invoked political liberty to the assistance of its 
faith and conscience against the king and the _ bishops. 
The friends of political liberty again sought the aid of the 
popular reformation. The two parties united to struggle 
against absolute power in the temporal and in the spiritual 
orders, a power now concentrated in the hands of the king. 
This is the origin and purport of the English revolution. 

It was thus essentially devoted to the defence or achieve- 
ment of liberty. For the religious party it was a means, and 
for the political party an end; but with both, liberty was the 
question, and they were obliged to pursue it in common. 
There was no real religious quarrel between the episcopal and 
the puritan party; little dispute upon dogmas, or concerning 
faith; not but that there existed real differences of opinion 
between them, differences of great importance; but this was 
not the principal point. Practical liberty was what the puritans 
wished to force from the episcopal party: it was for this that 
they strove. ‘There wes also another religious party who had 
to found a system, to establish its dogmas, ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, and discipline; this was the presbyterian party: but 
although it worked to the utmost of its power, it did not in 
this point progress in proportion to its desire. Placed on the 
defensive, oppressed by the bishops, unable to act without 
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the assent of the political reformers, its allies and chief sup- 
porters, its dominant aim was liberty, the general interest 
and common aim of all the parties, whatever their diver- 
sity, who concurred in the movement. Taking everything 
torether, the English revolution was essentially political; it 
was brought about in the midst of a religious people and in a 
religious age; religious thoughts and passions were its in- 
struments; but its chief design and definite aim were poli- 
tical, were devoted to liberty, and the abolition of all absolute 
power. 

I shall now glance at the different phases of this revolution, 
and its great parties; I shall then connect it with the general 
course of European civilization; I shall mark its place and 
influence therein; and show you by a detail of the facts, as at 
the first view, that it was the first blow which had been 
struck in the cause of free inquiry and pure monarchy, the 
first manifestation of a struggle between these two great 
powers. 

Three principal parties sprang up in this great crisis, three 
revolutions in a manner were comprised in it, and successively 
appeared upon thescene. In each party, and in each revolu- 
tion, two parties are allied, and work“ conjointly, a political 
and a religious party; the first at the head, the second fol- 
lowed, but each necessary to the other; so that the twofold 
character of the event is impressed upon all its phases 

The first party which appeared was the party of legal re- 
form, under whose banner all the others at first ranged 
themselves. When the English revolution commenced, 
when the long parliament was assembled in 1640, it was 
universally said, and by many sincerely believed, that the 
legal reform would suffice for all things; that in the ancient 
laws and customs of the country, there was that which would 
remedy all abuses, and which would re-establish a system of 
government entirely conformable to the public wishes. This 
party loudly censured, and sincerely wished to prevent the 
illegal collecting of taxes, arbitrary imprisonments, in a word, 
all acts disallowed by the known laws of the country. At 
the root of its ideas was the belief in the king’s sovereignty, 
—that is, in absolute power. A secret instinct warned it, 
indeed, there was something false and dangerous therein; 
it wished, therefore, to say nothing of it; pushed to the 
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extremity, however, and forced to explain itself, it admitted 
in royalty a power superior to all human origin, and above 
all control, and, when need was, defended it. It believed at 
the same time that this sovereignty, absolute in theory, was 
bound to observe certain forms and rules; that it could not 
extend beyond certain limits; and that these rules, forms, 
and limits, were sufficiently established and guaranteed in 
the great charter, in the confirmatory statutes, and in the 
ancient laws of the country. Such was its political idea, 
In religious matters, the legal party thought that the epis- 
copal power was excessive; that the bishops had too much 
pelitical power, that their jurisdiction was too extensive, 
and that it was necessary to overlook and restrain its excr- 
cise. Still it firmly supported the episcopacy, not only as 
an ecclesiastical institution, and as a system of church 
government, but as a necessary support for the royal pre- 
rogative, as a means of defending and maintaining the 
supremacy of the king in religious matters. ‘The sovereignty 
of the king in the political order being exercised according to 
known forms, and within the limits of acknowledged rules, 
royalty in the religious order should be sustained by the 
episcopacy; such was the two-fold system of the legal party, 
of which the chiefs were Clarendon, Colepepper, Lord Capel, 
and Lord Falkland himself, although an ardent advocate of 
public liberty, and a man who numbered in his ranks almost 
all the high nobility who were not servilely devoted to the 
court. 

Behind these followed a second party, which I shall call the 
party of the political revolution: these were of opinion that 
the ancient guarantees and legal barriers had been and still 
were insufficient; that a great change, a regular revolution 
was necessary, not in the forms, but in the realities of govern- 
ment: that it was necessary to withdraw from the king and 
his council the independence of their power, and to place the 
political preponderance in the House of Commons; that the 
government, properly so called, should belong to this assembly 
and its chiefs. ‘This party did not give an acccunt of their 
ideas and intentions as clearly and systematically as I have 
done; but this was the essence of its doctrines, of its poli- 
tical tendencies. Instead of the sovereignty of the king, 
pure monarchy, it believed in the sovereignty of the House 
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of Commons as the representative of the country. Under 
this idea was hidden that of the sovereignty of the people, 
an idea, the bearing of which, and its consequences, the 
party was very far from contemplating, but which presented 
itself, and was received under the form of the sovereignty of 
the House of Commons. 

A religious party, that of the presbyterians, was closely 
united with the party of the political revolution. The pres- 
byterians wished to bring about in the church a revolution 
analogous to that meditated by their allies in the state. 
They wished to govern the church by assemblies, giving 
the religious power to an hierarchy of assemblages agreeing 
one with the other, as their allies had invested the House 
of Commons with the political power. But the presbyterian 
revolution was more vigorous and complete, for it tended to 
change the form as well as the principle of the government 
of the church, while the political party wished only to mode- 
rate the influences and preponderating power of institutions, 
did not meditate an overthrow of the form of the institutions 
themselves. 

But the chiefs of the political party were not all of them 
favourable to the presbyterian organization of the church. 
Many of them, as for instance, Hampden and Helles, would 
have preferred, it seems, a moderate episcopacy, confined to 
purely ecclesiastical duties, and more freedom of conscience. 
But they resigned themselves to it, being unable to do with- 
out their fanatical allies. 

A third party was yet more exorbitant in its demands: this 
party asserted that an entire change was necessary, not only 
in the form of government, but in government itself; that the 
whole political constitution was bad. This party repudiated 
the past ages of England, renounced the national institutions 
and memories, with the intention of founding a new govern: 
ment, according to a pure theory, or what it supposed to be 
such. It was not a mere reform in the government, but a 
social revolution which this party wished to bring about, 
The party of which I just now spoke, that of the political 
revolution, wished to introduce important changes in the re- 
lations between the parliament and the crown; it wished te 
extend the power of parliament, particularly that of the House 
of Commons, giving them the nomination to high public 
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sffices, and the supreme direction in general affairs; but its 
projects of reform extended very little further than this. For 
instance, it had no idea of changing the electoral, judicial, or 
municipal and administrative systems of the country. The 
republican party meditated all these changes, and proclaimed 
their necessity; and, in a word, wished.to reform, not only 
the public administration, but also the social relations and the 
distribution of private rights. 

This party, like that which preceded it, was partly reli- 
gious and partly political. The political portion included the 
republicans, properly so called, the theorists, Ludlow, Har- 
rington, Milton, &e. On that side were ranged the repub- 
licans from interest, the chief officers of the army, Ireton, 
Cromwell, and Lambert, who, more or less sincere at the 
onset, were soon swayed and guided by interested views and 
the necessities of their situations. Around these collected the 
religious republican party, which included all those enthusiasts 
who acknowledged no legitimate power except that of Jesus 
Christ, and who, while waiting for his advent, wished to be 
governed by his elect. And, lastly, the party was followed 
by a large number of inferior freethinkers, and fantastical 
dreamers, the one set in hope of licence, the others of equality 
of property and universal suffrage. 

In 16538, after a struggle of twelve years, all these parties 
had successively failed, at least, they had reason to believe 
they had failed, and the public was convinced of their failure, 
The legal party, which quickly disappeared, had seen the 
ancient laws and constitution disdained and trodden under 
foot, and innovation visible upon every side. The party of 
political reform saw parliamentary forms perish under the new 
use which they wished to make of them; they saw the House 
of Commons, after a sway of twelve years, reduced, by the 
successive expulsion of the royalists and the presbyterians, 
to a very trifling number of members, and those looked upon 
by the public with contempt and detestation, and incapable 
of governing. The republican party seemed to have suc- 
ceeded better: it remained, to all appearance, master of the 
field of battle, of power; the House of Commons reckoned 
no more than from fifty to sixty members, and all of these 
were republicans. ‘They might fairly deem themselves and 
declare themselves masters of the country. But the country 
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absolutely rejected them; they could nowhere carry their 
resolutions into effect; they exercised no practical influence 
either over the army or over the people. There né longer 
subsisted any social tie, any social security; justice was no 
longer administered, or, if it was, it was no longer justice, 
but the arbitrary rendering of decrees at the dictation of 
passion, prejudice, party. And not only was there an entire 
disappearance of security from the social relations of men, 
there was none whatever on the highways, which were 
covered with thieves and robbers; material anarchy as well 
us moral anarchy, manifested itself in every direction, and 
the House of Commons and the Republican Council were 
wholly incapable of repressing either the one or the other. 
The three great parties of the revolution had thus been 
called successively to conduct it, to govern the country accord- 
ing to their knowledge and will, and they had not been able 
to do it; they had all three of them completely failed; they 
could do nothing more. “It was then,” says Bossuet, “that 
2 man was found who left nothing to fortune which he could 
take from it by council or foresight;” an expression full of 
2rror, and controverted by all history. Never did man leave 
more to fortune than Cromwell; never has man hazarded 
more, gone on with more temerity, without design or aim, 
but determined to go as far as fate should carry him. An 
unlimited ambition, an admirable faculty of extracting from 
every day and circumstance some new means of progress, the 
art of turning chance to profit, without pretending to rule it, 
all these were Cromwell’s. It was with Cromwell as perhaps 
if has been with no other man in his circumstances; he sufficed 
for all the most various phases of the revolution; he was a 
msn for its first and latest epochs; first of all, he was the 
leader of insurrection, the abettor of anarchy, the most fiery 
of the English revolutionists; afterwards the man for the 
anti-revolutionary reaction, for the re-establishment of order, 
and for social organization; thus performing singly all the 
parts which, in the course of revolutions, are divided among 
the greatest actors. One can hardly say that Cromwell was 
a Mirabeau; he wanted eloquence, and although very active, 
did not make any show during the first years of the Long 
Parliament. But he was successively a Danton and a Buona- 
parte. He, more than any others, had contributed to the 
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overthrow of power ; and he raised it up again because none 
but he knew how to assume and manage it ; some one must 
govern ; all had failed, and he succeeded. ‘That constituted 
his title. Once master of the government, this man, whose 
ambition had shown itself so bold and insatiable, who, in his 
progress, had always driven fortune before him, determined 
never to stop, now displayed a good sense, prudence, and 
knowledge of the possible, which dominated all his most vio- 
lent passions. He had, no doubt, a great love for absolute 
power, and a strong desire to place the crown on his own head, 
and establish it in his family. He renounced this last design, 
the danger of which he saw in time; and as to the absolute 
power, although, in fact, he exercised it, he always knew that 
the tendency of his age was against it; that the revolution 
in which he had co-operated, and which he had followed 
through all its phases, had been directed against despotism, 
and that the imperishable desire of England was to be governed 
by a parliament, and in parliamentary forms. Therefore he 
himself, a despot by inclination and in fact, undertook to have 
a parliament and to govern in a parliamentary manner. He 
addressed himself unceasingly to all parties; he endeavoured 
to form a parliament of religious enthusiasts, of republicans, 
of presbyterians, of officers of the army. He attempted all 
means to constitute a parliament which could and would 
co-operate with him. He tried in vain: all parties, once 
seated in Westminster, wished to snatch from him the power 
which he exercised, and rule in their turn. I do not say that 
his own interest and personal passion were not first in his 
thoughts; but it is not therefore the less certain that, if he had 
abandoned power, he would have been obliged to take it 
up again the next day. Neither puritans nor royalists, re- 
publicans nor officers, none, besides Cromwell, was in condi- 
tion to govern with any degree of order or justice. The 
proof had been shown. It was impossible to allow the parlia- 
ment, that is to say, the parties sitting in parliament, to take 
the empire which they could not keep. Such, then, was the 
situation of Cromwell; he governed according to a system 
which he knew very well was not that of the country; he 
exercised a power acknowledged as necessary, but accepted 
by no one. No party regarded his dominion as a definitive 
government. The royalists, the presbyterians, the republis 
R - 
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cans, the army itself, the party which seemed most devoted to 
Cromwell, all were convinced that he was but a transitory 
master. At bottom, he never reigned over men’s minds; he 
was never anything but a make-shift, a necessity of the 
moment. The protector, the absolute master of England, was 
ali his life obliged to employ force in order to protect his 
power; no party could govern like him, but no party wished 
him for governor: he was constantly attacked by all parties 
aft once. 

At his death the republicans alone were in a condition to 
seize upon power; they did so, and succeeded no better than 
they had done before. ‘This was not for want of confidence, 
at least as regards the fanatics of the party. A pam- 
phlet of Milton, published at this period, and full of talent 
and enthusiasm, is entitled, “A ready and easy way to esta- 
blish a free commonwealth.” You see what was the blindness 
of these men. They very soon fell again into that impossi- 
bility of governing which they had already experienced. 
Monk uwi.dertook the conduct of the event which all England 
looked for. The restoration was accomplished. 

The restoration of the Stuarts in England was a deeply 
national event. It presented itself with the advantages at 
once of an ancient government, of a government which rests 
upon its traditions, upon the recollections of the country, and 
with the advantages of a new government, of which no recent 
trial has been made, and of which the faults and weight have 
not been expericnced. The ancient monarchy was the only 
species of government which for the last twenty years had 
not been despised for its incapacity and ill-suecess in the ad- 
ministration of the country. These two causes rendered the 
restoration popular; it had nothing to oppose it but the rem- 
nants of violent parties; and the public rallied around it 
heartily. It was, in the opinion of the country, the only 
means of legal government; that is to say, of that which the 
country most ardently desired. This was also what the 
vestoration promised, and it was careful to present itself 
under the aspect of a legal government. 

The first royalist party which, at the return of Charles IT., 
undertook the management of affairs was, in fact, the legal 
party, represented by its most able chief, the chancellor 
(larendon, You are aware that, from 1660 to 1467, Cla- 
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rendon was prime minister, and the truly predominating 
influence in England. Clarendon and his friends reappeared 
with their ancient system, the absolute sovereignty of the 
king, kept within legal limits, and restrained, in matters 
of taxation, by parliament, and in matters of private rights 
and individual liberties, by the tribunals; but possessing, as 
regards government properly so called, an almost complete 
independence, the most decisive preponderance, to the ex- 
clusion, or even against the wishes, of the majority in par- 
liament, especially in the House of Commons. As to the rest, 
they had a due respect for legal order, a sufficient solicitude 
for the interests of the country, a noble sentiment of its dig- 
nity, and a grave and honourable moral tone: such was the 
character of Clarendon’s administration of seven years. 

But the fundamental ideas upon which this administration 
rested, the absolute sovereignty of the king, and the govern- 
ment placed beyond the influence of the preponderating 
opinion of parliament, these ideas, I say, were obsolete, im- 
potent. In spite of the reaction of the first moments of the 
restoration, twenty years of parliamentary rule, in opposition 
to royalty, had irremediably ruined them. A new element 
soon burst forth in the centre of the royalist party: free- 
thinkers, rakes, and libertines, who participated in the ideas 
of the time, conceived that power was vested in the Commons, 
and, caring very little for legal order or the absolute sove- 
reignty of the king, troubled themselves only for their own 
success, and sought it whenever they caught a glimpse of any 
means of influence or power. These formed a party which 
became allied with the national discontented party, and 
Clarendou was overthrown. 

Thus arose a new system of government, namely, that of 
that portion of the royalist party which I haye now described: 
profligates and libertines formed the ministry, which is called 
the ministry of the Cabal, and many other administrations 
which succeeded it. This was their character: no caro 
for principles, laws, or rights; as little for justice and for 
truth ; they sought upon each occasion to discover the 
means of succeeding: if success depended upon the influence 
of the Commons, they chimed in with their opinions; if it 
seemed expedient to flout the House of Commons, they did 
so, and begged its pardon on the morrow. Corrnption was 
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tried one day, flattery of the national spirit, another; there 
was no regard paid to the general interests of the country, to 
its dignity, or to its honour; in a word, their government 
was profoundly selfish and immoral, a stranger to all public 
doctrine or views; but, at bottom, and in the practical admi- 
nistration of affairs, very intelligent and liberal. Such was the 
character of the Cabal, of the ministry of the earl of Danby, 
and of the entire English government, from 1667 to 1679. 
Notwithstanding its immorality, notwithstanding its contempt 
of the principles and the true interests of the country, this 
government was less odious and less unpopular than the mi- 
nistry of Clarendon had been: and why? because it was 
much better adapted to the times, and because it better un- 
derstood the sentiments of the people, even in mocking 
them. It was not antiquated and foreign to them, like that ot 
Clarendon; and though it did the country much more harm, 
the country found it more agreeable. Nevertheless, there 
came a moment when corruption, servility, and contempt or 
rights and public honour were pushed to such a point that 
the people could no longer remain resigned. ‘There was a 
general rising against the government of the profligates. “A 
national and patriotic party had formed itself in the bosom of 
the House of Commons. The king decided upon calling its 
chiefs to the council. Then came to the direction of affairs 
lord Essex, the son of him who had commanded the first 
parliamentary armies during the civil war, lord Russell, and 
a man who, without having any of their virtues, was far 
superior to them in political ability, lord Shaftesbury. 
Brought thus to the management of affairs, the national 
party showed itself incompetent; it knew not how to possess 
itself of the moral force of the country; it knew not how to 
treat the interests either of the king, the court, or of any of 
those with whom it had to do. It gave to no one, neither to 
the people nor to the king, any great notion of its ability and 
energy. After remaining a short time in power, it failed. 
The virtue of its chiefs, their generous courage, the nobleness 
of their deaths, have exalted them in history, and have justly 
placed them in the highest rank; but their political capacity 
did not answer to their virtue, and they knew not how to 
wield the power which could not corrupt them, nor to secure 
the triumph of the cause for the sake of which they knew 
how to die. 
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This attempt having failed, you perceive the condition ot 
the English restoration; it had, after a manner, and like the 
revolution, tried all parties and all ministries, the legal 
ministry, the corrupted ministry, and the national ministry; 
but none had succeeded. The country and the court found 
themselves in much the same situation as that of England in 
1653, at the end of the revolutionary tempest. Recourse 
was had to the same expedient; what Cromwell had done for 
the good of the revolution, Charles II. did for the good of his 
crown: he entered the career of absolute power. 

James II. succeeded his brother. Then a second question 
was added to that of absolute power; namely, the question of 
religion. James II. desired to bring about the triumph of 
popery as well as that of despotism. Here, then, as at the 
beginning of the revolution, we have a religious and a 
political warfare, both directed against the government. It 
has often been asked, what would have happened had 
William III. never existed, or had he not come with his 
Hollanders to put an end to the quarrel which had arisen 
between James IT. and the English nation? I firmly believe 
that the same event would have been accomplished. All 
England, except a very small party, had rallied, at this epoch, 
against James, and, under one form or another, it would have 
accomplished the revolution of 1688. But this crisis was 
produced by other and higher causes than the internal state 
of England. It was European as well as English. It is here 
that the English revolution connects itself by facts themselves, 
and independently of the influence which its example may 
have had, with the general course of European civilization. 

While this struggle, which I have sketched in outline, this 
struggle of absolute power against civil and religious liberty, 
was taking place in England, a struggle of the same kind 
was going on upon the continent, very different, indeed, as 
regards the actors, forms, and theatre, but at bottom the 
same, and originated by the same cause. The pure monarchy 
pf Louis XIV. endeavoured to become an universal monarchy; 
at least it gave reason for the fear that such was the case; and in 
fact, Europe did fear that it was. A league was made in Europe, 
between various political parties, in order to resist this at- 
tempt, and the chief of this league was the chief of the party 
in favour of civil and religious liberty upon the continent, 
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William, prince of Orange. The protestant republic of 
Holland, with William at its head, undertook to resist the 
pure monarchy represented and conducted by Louis XIV. 
It was not civil and religious liberty in the interior of the 
states, but their external independence which was apparently 
the question. Louis XIV. and his adversaries did not 
smagine that, in fact, they were contesting between them the 
yuestion which was being contested in England. This 
struggle went on, not between parties, but between states; it 
proceeded by war and diplomacy, not by political movements 
and by revolutions. But, at bottom, one and the same ques- 
“jon was at issue. 

When, therefore, James II. resumed in England the contest 
between absolute power and liberty, this contest occurred just 
in the midst of the general struggle which was going on in 
Europe between Louis XIV. and the prince of Orange, the 
representatives, severally, of the two great systems at war upon 
the banks of the Scheldt, as well as on those of the Thames. 
The league was so powerful against Louis XIV. that, openly, 
or in a hidden but very real manner, sovereigns were seen 
to enter it, who were assuredly very far from being in- 
terested in favour of civil and religious liberty. ‘The emperor 
of Germany and pope Innocent XI. supported William III. 
against Louis XIV. William passed into England, less 
in order to serve the internal interests of the country than 
to draw it completely into the struggle against Louis XIV. 
He took this new kingdom as a new power of which he was 
in want, and of which his opponent had, up to that time, 
made use against him. While Charles JI. and James JI. 
reigned, England belonged to Louis XIV.; he had directed 
its external relations, and had constantly opposed it to Hol- 
land. England was now snatched from the party of pure 
and universal monarchy, in order to become the instrument 
and strongest support of the party of religious liberty. This 
is the European aspect of the revolution of 1688; it was 
thus that it occupied a place in the total result of the 
events of Europe, independently of the part which it played 
by means of its example, and the influence which it exercised 
upon minds in the following century. 

Thus you see that, as I told you in the beginning, the 
true meaning and essential character of this revolution waa 
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the attempt to abolish absolute power in temporal as well as 
spiritual things. This act discovers itself in all the phases 
of the revolution—in its first period up to the restoration, 
in the second up to the crisis of 1688—and whether we 
consider it in its internal development or in its relations with 
Europe in general. 

It now remains for us to study the same great event upon 
the continent, the struggle of pure monarchy and free inquiry, 
or, at least, its causes and approaches. This will be the 
cabject of our next Jecture 
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FOURTEENTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—Difference and likeness between the progress of civi 
lization in England and on the Continent—Preponderance of France in 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—In the seventeenth 
century by reason of the French government—In the eighteenth by 
reason of the country itself—Of the government of Louis X1 V.—Of his 
wars—Of his diplomacy—Of his administration—Of his legislation— 
Causes of his rapid decline—Of France in the eighteenth century 


Essential characteristics of the philosophical revolution—Conclusion of 
the course. 


In my last lecture I endeavoured to determine the true 
character and political meaning of the English revolution. 
We have seen that it was the first shock of the two great 
facts to which all the civilization of primitive Europe reduced 
itself in the course of the sixteenth century, namely, pure 
monarchy, on one hand, and free inquiry on the other; those 
two powers came to strife for the first time in England. 
Attempts have been made to infer from this fact the existence 
of a radical difference between the social state of England 
and that of the continent; some have pretended that no com- 
parison was possible between countries of destinies so dif- 
ferent; they have affirmed that the English people had 
existed in a kind of moral isolation analogous to its material 
situation. 

It is true that there had been an important difference 
between English civilization, and the civilization of the con- 
tinental states,—a difference which we are bound to calculate. 
You have already, in the course of my lectures, been enabled 
to catch a glimpse of it. The development of the different 
principles and elements of society occurred in England simul- 
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taneously, and, as it were, abreast; at least, far more so than 
upon the continent. When I attempted to determine the 
peculiar physiognomy of European civilization as compared 
with the ancient and Asiatic civilizations, I showed you 
the first varied, rich, and complex; that it never fell 
under the dominion of an exclusive principle; that therein 
the various elements of the social state were modified, com- 
bined, and struggled with each other, and had been constantly 
compelled to agree and live in common. This fact, the general 
characteristic of European civilization, has above all cha- 
racterized the English civilization; it was in England that this 
character developed itself with the most continuity and 
obviousness; it was there that the civil and religious orders, 
aristocracy, democracy, royalty, local and central institutions, 
moral and political developments, progressed and increased 
together, pell-mell, so to speak, and if not with an equal 
rapidity, at least always within a short distance of each other. 
Under the reign of the Tudors, for instance, in the midst of 
the most brilliant progress of pure monarchy, we see the 
democratical principle, the popular power, arising and strength- 
ening itself at the same time. ‘The revolution of the seven- 
teenth century burst forth; it was at the same time religious 
and political. The feudal aristocracy appeared here in 
a very weakened condition, and with all the symptoms of 
decline: nevertheless, it was ever in a position to preserve a 
place and play an important part therein, and to take its 
share in the results. It is the same with the entire course of 
English history: never has any ancient element completely 
perished; never has any-new element wholly triumphed, or 
any special principle attained to an exclusive preponderance. 
There has always been a simultaneous development of dif- 
ferent forces, a compromise between their pretensions and 
their interests. 

Upon the continent, the progress of civilization has been 
much less complex and complete. The various elements of 
society—the religious and civil orders —monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, and democracy, have developed themselves, not together 
and abreast, but in succession. Each principle, each system 
has had, after a certain manner, its turn. Such a century 
belongs, I will not say exclusively, which would be saying 
too much, but with a very marked preponderance, to feudal 
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aristocracy, for example; another belongs to the monarchical 
principle; athird to the democratical system. — é 

Compare the French with the English middle ages, the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of our history with 
the corresponding centuries beyond the channel; you will find 
that at this period, in France, feudalism was almost absolutely 
sovereign, while royalty and the democratical principle were 
next to nullities. Look to England: it is, indeed, the feudal 
aristocracy which predominates; but royalty and democracy 
were nevertheless powerful and important. ! 

Royalty triumphed in England under Flizabeth, as in 
France under Louis XILV.; but how many precautions was it 
obliged to take; to how many restrictions—now from the 
aristocracy, now from the democracy, did it submit! In 
England, also, each system and each principle has had its day 
of power and success; but never so completely, so exclusively 
as upon the continent; the conqueror has always been com 
pelled to tolerate the presence of his rivals, and to allow each 
his share. 

With the differences in the progress of the two civilize 
tions, are connected advantages and disadvantages, whicn 
manifest themselves, in fact, in the history of the two 
countries, ‘There can be no doubt, for instance, but that 
this simultaneous development of the different social elements 
greatly contributed to carry England, more rapidly than any 
other of the continental states, to the final aim of all society— 
namely, the establishment of a government at once regular 
and free. It is precisely the nature of a government to con- 
cern itself for all interests and all powers, to reconcile them, 
and to induce them to live and prosper in common; now, 
such, beforehand, by the concurrence of a multitude of causes, 
Was the disposition and relation of the different elements of 
English society: a general and somewhat regular government 
had therefore less difficulty in becoming constituted there. 
So, the essence of liberty is the manifestation and simul- 
taneous action of all interests, rights, powers, and social 
elements. England was therefore much nearer to its posses- 
sion than the majority of other states. For the same reasons, 
national good sense, the comprehension of public affairs, 
necessarily formed themselves there more rapidly than else 
where; political good sense consists in knowing how to esti- 
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mate all facts, to appreciate them, and render to each its 
share of consideration; this, in England, was a necessity ot 
tie social state, a natural result of the course of civiliza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, in the continental states, each system, 
each principle having had its turn, having predominated 
after a more complete and more exclusive manner, its develop- 
ment was wrought upon a larger scale, and with more gran- 
deur and brilliancy. Royalty and feudal aristocracy, for 
instance, came upon the continental stage with far greater 
boldness, extension, and freedom. Our political experiments, 
so to speak, have been broader and more finished: the result 
of this has been that political ideas (I speak of general ideas, 
and not of good sense applied to the conduct of affairs) and 
political doctrines have risen higher, and displayed themselves 
with much more rational vigour. Each system having, in 
some measure, presented itself alone, and having remained a 
long time upon the stage, men have been enabled to consider 
it in its entirety, to mount up to its first principles, to follow 
it out into its last consequences, and fully to unfold its 
theory. Whoever attentively observes the English character, 
must be struck with a twofold fact—on the one hand, with 
the soundness of its good sense and its practical ability; on 
the other, with its lack of general ideas, and its pride as to 
theoretical questions. Whether we open a work upon 
English history, upon jurisprudence, or any other subject, 
it is rarely that we find the grand reason of things, the 
fundamental reason. In all things, and especially in the 
political sciences, pure doctrine, philosophy, and_ science, 
properly so called, have prospered much better on the Conti- 
nent than in Engtand; their flights have, at least, been far 
more powerful and bold; and we cannot doubt but that the 
different developments of civilization in the two countries 
have greatly contributed to this result. 

For the rest, whatever we may think of the advantages or 
disadvantages which this difference has entailed, it is a real 
and incontestable fact, the fact which most deeply distinguishes 
England from the continent. But it does not follow, because 
the different principles and social elements have been there 
developed more simultaneously, here more successively, 
that, at bottom, the path and the goal have not been one and 
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the same. Considered in their entirety, the continent and 
England have traversed the same grand phases of civilization; 
events have, in either, followed the same course, and the 
same causes have led to the same effects. You have been 
enabled to convince yourselves of this fact from the picture 
which I have placed before you of civilization up to the six- 
teenth century, and you will equally recognise it in studying 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The development 
of free inquiry, and that of pure monarchy, almost simul- 
taneous in England, accomplished themselves upon the conti- 
nent at long intervals; but they did accomplish themselves, 
and the two powers, after having successively preponderated 
with splendour, came equally, at last, to blows. The general 
path of societies, vonsidering all things, has thus been the 
same, and though the points of difference are real, those of 
resemblance are more deeply seated. A rapid sketch of 
modern times will leave you in no doubt upon this subject. 

Glancing over the history of Europe in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it is impossible not to perceive that 
France has advanced at the head of European civilization. 
At the beginning of this work I have already insisted upon 
this fact, and I have endeavoured to point out its cause. 
We shall now find it more striking than ever. 

The principle of pure monarchy, of absolute royalty, pre- 
dominated in Spain under Charles V. and Philip II., before 
developing itself in France under Louis XIV. In the same 
manner the principle of free inquiry had reigned in England 
in the seventeenth century, before developing itself in France 
in the eighteenth. Nevertheless, pure monarchy and free 
inquiry came not from Spain and England to take pos- 
session of the world. The two principles, the two systems 
remained, in a manner, confined to the countries in which 
they had arisen. It was necessary that they should pass 
through France in order that they might extend their con- 
quests; it was necessary that pure monarchy and free inquiry 
should become French in order to become European. This 
communicative character of French civilization, this social 
genius of France, which has displayed itself at all periods. 
was thus more than ever manifest at the period with which we 
now occupy ourselves. I will not further insist upon this 
fact; it has been developed to you with as much reason of 
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brilliancy in other lectures wherein you have been called 
upon to observe the influence of French literature and philo- 
sophy in the eighteenth century. You have seen that philo- 
sophic France possessed more authority over Europe, in 
regard to liberty, than even free England. You have seen 
that French civilization showed itself far more active and 
contagious than that of any other country. I need not, 
therefore, pause upon the details of this fact, which I men- 
tion only in order to rest upon it my right to confine my 
picture of modern European civilization to France alone. 
Between the civilization of France and that of the other 
states of Europe at this period, there have, no doubt, been 
differences, which it would have been necessary to bear in 
mind, if my present purpose had been a full and faithful ex- 
position of the history of those civilizations; but I must go 
on so rapidly that I am compelled to omit entire nations and 
ages, so to speak. I choose rather to concentrate your atten- 
tion for a moment upon the course of French civilization, an 
image, though imperfect, of the general course of things in 
Europe. 

The influence of France in Europe, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, presents itself under very different 
aspects. In the former, it was French government that 
acted upon Europe, and advanced at the head of general 
civilization. In the latter it was no longer to the govern- 
ment, but France herself, that the preponderance belonged. 
In the first case, it was Louis XIV. and his court, after- 
wards France and her opinion, that governed minds and 
attracted attention. In the seventeenth century there were 
peoples who, as peoples, appeared more prominently upon 
the scene, and took a greater part in events, than the French 
people. Thus during the thirty years war, the German 
nation, in the English revolution, the English people, played, 
in their own destinies, a much greater part than was played, 
at this period, by the French, in theirs. So, also, in the 
eighteenth century, there were governments stronger, of 
greater consideration, and more to be dreaded, than the 
French government. No doubt Frederick IL., Catherine IT., 
and Maria Theresa, had more influence and weight in Europe 
than Louis XV.; nevertheless, at both periods, it was 
Frauce that was at the head of European civilization, placed 
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there, first, by its government, afterwards, by itself; now by 
the political action of its masters, now by its peculiar in- 
tellectual development. 

In order to fully understand the predominant influence in 
the course of civilization in France, and therefore in Europe, 
we must study, in the seventeenth century, French govern- 
ment, in the eighteenth, French society. We must change 
the plan and the drama according as time alters the stage 
and the actors. 

When we occupy ourselves with the government of Louis 
XIV., when we endeavour to appreciate the causes of his 
power and influence in Europe, we scarcely think of any- 
thing but his renown, his conquests, his magnificence, and 
the literary glory of his time. It is to external causes that 
we upply ourselves, and attribute the European prepon- 
derance of the French government. But I conceive that 
this preponderance had deeper and more serious founda- 
tions. We must not believe that it was simply by means of 
victories, fétes, or even master-works of genius, that Louis 
XIV. and his government, at this epoch, played the part 
which it is impossible to deny them. 

Many of you may remember, and all of you have heard 
speak of the effect which the consular government produced 
in France twenty-nine years ago, and of the condition in 
which it found our country. Without, was impending 
foreign invasion, and continual disasters were occurring in 
our armies; within, was an almost complete dissolution of 
power and of the people; there were no revenues, no public 
order; in a word, society was prostrate, humiliated, and dis- 
organised: such was France on the advent of the consulate 
government. Who does not recal the prodigious and feli- 
citous activity of this government, that activity which, in a 
little time, secured the independence of the land, revived 
national honour, reorganized the administration, remodelled 
the legislation, and, after a manner, regenerated society under 
the hand of power ¢ = 

Well, the government of Louis XIV., when it commenced, 
did something analogous to this for France ; with great dif- 
ference of times, proceedings, and forms, it pursued and 
attained nearly the same results. 


Recall to your memory the state into which France was 
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fallen after the government of cardinal Richelieu, and during 
the minority of Louis XIV.: the Spanish armies always on 
the frontiers, sometimes in the interior; continual danger of 
an invasion; internal dissensions urged to extremity, civil 
war, the government weak and discredited at home and 
abroad. Society was perhaps in a less violent, but still 
sufficiently analogous state to ours, prior to the eighteenth 
Brumaire. It was from this state that the government of 
Louis XIV. extricated France. His first victories had the 
eifect of the victory of Marengo: they secured the country, 
and retrieved the national honour. Iam about to consider 
this government under its principal aspects—in its wars, in 
its external relations, in its administration, and in its legisla- 
tion; and you will see, I imagine, that the comparison of which 
I speak, and to which I attach no puerile importance (for I 
think very little of the value of historical parallels), you will 
see, I say, that this comparison has a real foundation, and 
that I have a right to employ it. 

First of all let us speak of the wars of Louis XIV. The 
wars of Europe have originated, as you know, and as I have 
often taken occasion to remind you, in great popular move- 
ments. Urged by necessity, caprice, or any other cause, 
entire populations, sometimes numerous, sometimes in simple 
bands, have transported themselves from one territory to 
another. This was the general character of European wars 
until after the crusades, at the end of the thirteenth century. 

At that time began a species of wars scarcely less different 
from modern wars than the above. ‘These were the distant 
wars, undertaken no longer by the people, but by govern- 
ments, which went at the head of their armies to seek states 
and adventures afar off. They quitted their countries, aban- 
doned their own territories, and plunged, some into Germany, 
others into Italy, and others into Africa, with no other mo- 
tives than personal caprice. Almost all the wars of the 
fifteenth and even of a part of the sixteenth century were 
of this description. What interest—I speak not of a 
legitimate interest — but what possible motive had France 
that Charles VIII. should possess the kingdom of Naples? 
This evidently was a war dictated by no political conside- 
ration: the king conceived that he had a personal right 
to the kingdom of Naples, and with a personal aim and 
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to satisfy his personal desire, he undertook the conquest of a 
distant country, which was in no way adapted for annexation 
to his kingdom; which, on the contrary, did nothing but 
compromise his power externally, and internally, his repose. 
It was the same with the expedition of Charles the Fifth to 
Africa. The latest war of this kind was the -expedition of 
Charles XII. against Russia. The wars of Louis XIV. had 
no such character; they were the wars of a regular govern- 
ment, fixed in the centre of its states, and labouring to make 
conquests around it, to extend or consolidate its territory; in 
a word, they were political wars. 

They may have been just or unjust; they may have cost 
France too dearly; there are a thousand reasons which might 
be adduced against their morality and their excess; but they 
bear acharacter incomparably more rational than the antece- 
dent wars: they were no longer undertaken for whim or ad- 
venture; they were dictated by some serious motive; it was 
some natural limit that it seemed desirable to attain; some 
population speaking the same language that they aimed at 
annexing; some point of defence against a neighbouring 
power, which it was thought necessary to acquire. No doubt 
personal ambition had a share in these wars; but examine one 
after another of the wars of Louis XIV., particularly those of 
the first part of his reign, and you will find that they had truly 
political motives; and that they were conceived fox the interest 
of France, for obtaining power, and for the country’s safety. 

The results are proofs of the fact. France of the present day 
is still, in many respects, what the wars of Louis XIV. have 
made it. ‘The provinces which he conquered, Franche-Comté, 
Flanders, and Alsace, remain yet incorporated with France. 
There are sensible as well as senseless conquests: those of 
Louis XIV. were of the former species; his enterprises have 
not the unreasonable and capricious character which, up to 
his time, was so general; a skilful, if not always just and wise 
policy, presided over them. 

Leaving the wars of Louis XIV., and passing to the consi- 
deration of his relations with foreign states, of his diplomacy, 
properly so called, I find an analogous result. I have insisted 
upon the occurrence of the birth of diplomacy in Europe at the 
end of the fifteenth century. Ihave endeavoured to show how 
the relations of governments and states between themselves 
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up to that time accidental, rare, and transitory, became at 
this period more regular and enduring ; how they took a 
character of great public interest; how, in a word, at the end 
of the fifteenth, and during the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, diplomacy came to play an immense part in events. 
Nevertheless, up to the seventeenth century, it had not been, 
truly speaking, systematic; it had not led to long alliances, 
or to great, and above all, durable combinations, directed, 
according te fixed principles, towards a constant aim, with 
that spirit of continuity which is the true character of esta- 
blished governments. During the course of the religious 
revolution, the external relations of states were almost com- 
pletely under the power of the religious interest; the Pro- 
testant and Catholic leagues divided Europe. It was in the 
seventeenth century, after the treaty of Westphalia, and under 
the influence of the government of Louis XIV., that diplo- 
macy changed its character. It then escaped from the ex- 
clusive influences of the religious principle; alliances and 
political combinations were formed upon other considerations. 
At the same time it became much more systematic, regular, 
and constantly directed towards a certain aim, according to 
permanent principles. The regular origin of this system of 
balance in Europe belongs to this period. It was under 
the government of Louis XIV. that the system, together 
with all the considerations attached to it, truly took posses- 
sion of Kuropean policy. When we investigate what was the 
general idea in regard to this subject, what was the predomi- 
nating principle of the policy of Louis XIV., I believe that 
the following is what we discover: 

I have spoken of the great struggle between the pure 
monarchy of Louis XIV., aspiring to become universal 
monarchy, and civil and religious liberty, and the inde- 
pendence of states, under the direction of -the prince of 
Orange, William III. You have seen that the great fact of 
this period was the division of the powers under these two 
banners. But this fact was not then estimated as we estimate 
it now; it was hidden and unknown even to those who accome 
plished it; the suppression of the system of pure monarchy 
and the consecration of civil and religious liberty was, at 
bottom, the necessary result of the resistance of Holland and 
its allies to Louis XIV.; but the question was not. thus 
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openly enunciated between absolute power and liberty. 
It has been often said that the propagation of absolute 
power was the predominant principle of the diplomacy of 
Louis XIV.; but I do not believe it. This consideration 
played no very great part in his policy, until latterly, in his 
old age. ‘The power of France, its preponderance in Europe, 
the humbling of rival powers, in a word, the political interest 
and strength of the state, was the aim which Louis XIV. 
constantly pursued, whether in fighting against Spain, the 
emperor of Germany, or England; he acted far less with a 
view to the propagation of absolute power than from a desire 
for the power and aggrandizement of France and of its 
government. Among many proofs, I will adduce one which 
emanates from Louis XIV. himself. In his Memoirs, under 
the year 1666, if I remember right, we find a note nearly 
in these words:— 

“T have had, this morning, a conversation with Mr. Sidney, 
an English gentleman, who maintained to me the possibility 
of reanimating the republican party in England. Mr. Sidney 
demanded from me, for that purpose, 400,000 livres. I told 
him that I could give no more than 200,000. He induced 
me to summon from Switzerland another English gentle- 
man, named Ludlow, and to converse with him of the same 
design.” 

And, accordingly, we find among the Memoirs of Ludlow, 
about the same date, a paragraph to this effect :— 

“T have received from the French government an invita- 
tion to go to Paris, in order to speak of the affairs of my 
country; but I am distrustful of that government.” 

And Ludlow remained in Switzerland. 

You see that the diminution of the royal power in England 
was, at this time, the aim of Louis XIV. He fomented 
internal dissensions, and laboured to resuscitate the repub 
lican party, to prevent Charles II. from becoming too power- 
ful in his country. During the embassy of Barillon in 
England, the same fact constantly reappears. Whenever 
the authority of Charles seemed to obtain the advantage, and 
the national party seemed on the point of being crushed, the 
French ambassador directed his influence to this side, gave 
money to the chiefs of the opposition, and fought, in a word, 
against absolute power, when that became a means of 
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weakening a rival power to France. Whenever you atten- 
tively consider the conduct of external relations under 
Louis XIV., it is with this fact that you will be the most 
struck, 

You will also be struck with the capacity and skill of 
French diplomacy at this period. The names of M.M. de 
Torey, d Avaux, de Bonrepos, are known to all well-informed 
persons. When we compare the despatches, the memoirs, 
the skill and conduct of these counsellors of Louis XIV. with 
those of Spanish, Portuguese, and German negotiators, we 
must be struck with the superiority of the French ministers; 
not only as regards their earnest activity and their applica- 
tion to affairs, but also as regards their liberty of spirit. 
These courtiers of an absolute king judged of external events, 
of parties, of the requirements of liberty, and of popular revolu- 
tions, much better even than the majority of the English minis- 
ters themselves at this period. There was no diplomacy in 
Europe, in the seventeenth century, which appears equal to 
the French, except the Dutch. The ministers of John de Witt 
and of William of Orange, those illustrious chiefs of the 
party of civil and religious liberty, were the only ministers 
who seemed in condition to wrestle with the servants of the 
great and absolute king. 

You see, then, that whether we consider the wars of 
Louis XIV., or his diplomatical relations, we arrive at the 
same results. We can easily conceive that a government 
which conducted its wars and negotiations in this manner, 
should have assumed a high standing in Europe, and pre- 
sented itself therein, not only as dreadworthy, but as skilful 
and imposing. 

Let us now consider the interior of France, the adminis- 
tration and legislation of Louis XIV.; we shall there discern 
new explanations of the power and splendour of his govern- 
ment. 

It is difficult to determine with any degree of precision, 
what we ought to understand by administration in the govern 
ment of a state. Nevertheless, when we endeavour to inves- 
tigate this fact, we discover, I believe, that, under the most 
general point of view, administration consists in an aggregate 
of means destined to propel, as promptly and certainly as 
possible, the will of the central power through all parts of 
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society, and to make the force of society, whether consisting 
of men or money, return again, under the same conditions, 
to the central power. This, if I mistake not, is the true aim, 
the predominant characteristic of administration. Accord- 
ingly we find that in times when it is above all things needful 
to establish unity and order in society, administration is the 
chief means of attaining this end, of bringing together, of 
cementing, and of uniting incoherent and scattered elements. 
Such, in fact, was the work of the administration of Louis XIV. 
Up to this time, there had been nothing so difficult, in France 
as in the rest of Europe, as to effect the penetration of the 
action of the central power into all parts of society, and to 
gather into the bosom of the central power the means of force 
existing in society. ‘To this end Louis XIV. laboured, and 
succeeded, up to a certain point; incomparably better, at least, 
than preceding governments had done. I cannot enter into 
details: just run over, in thought, all kinds of public ser- 
vices, taxes, roads, industry, military administration, all the 
establishments which belong to whatsoever branch of adminis- 
tration; there is scarcely one of which you do not find either 
the origin, development, or great amelioration under Louis 
XIV. It was as administrators that the greatest men of his 
time, Colbert and Louvois, displayed their genius and exer- 
cised their ministry. It was by the excellence of its admi- 
nistration that his government acquired a generality, decision, 
and consistency which were wanting to all the European 
governments around him. 

Under the legislative point of view, this reign presents to 
you the same fact. I return to the comparison which I have 
already made use of, to the legislative activity of the consular 
government, to its prodigious work of revising and generally 
recasting the laws. A work of the same nature took place 
under Louis XIV. ‘The great ordinances which he promul- 
gated, the criminal ordinance, the ordinances of procedure, 
commerce, the marine, waters, and woods, are true codes, 
which were constructed in the same manner as our codes, 
discussed in the council of state, some of them under the 
presidency of Lamoignon. ‘There are men whose glory con- 
sists in having taken part in this labour and this discussion, 
M. Pussort, for instance. If we were to consider it in 
itself, we should have much to say against the legislation of 
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Louis XIV.; it was full of vices, which now fully declare 
themselves, and which no one can deny; it was not con- 
ceived in the interest of true justice and of liberty, but 
in the interest of public order, and for giving more regu- 
larity and firmness to the laws. But even that was a great 
progress; and we cannot doubt but that the ordinances of 
Louis XIV., so very superior to anything preceding them, 
powerfully contributed to advance French society in the 
career of civilization. 

You see that under whatever point of view we regard this 
government, we very soon discover the source of its power 
and influence. It was the first government that presented 
itself to the eyes of Europe as a power sure of its position, 
which had not to dispute its existence with internal enemies 
—tranquil as to its dominions and the people, and intent 
only on governing. Up to that time, all European govern- 
ments had been unceasingly thrown into wars, which de- 
prived them of security as well as leisure, or had been 
so beset with parties and internal enemies, that they were 
compelled to spend their time in fighting for their lives. 
The government of Louis XIV. appeared as the first which 
applied itself solely to the conduct of affairs, as a power 
at once definitive and progressive; which was not afraid of 
innovating, because it could count upon the future. There 
have, in fact, existed very few governments of such an inno- 
vating spirit. Compare it with a government of the same 
nature, with the pure monarchy of Philip II. in Spain; it 
was more absolute than that of Louis XIV., and yet far less 
regular and less tranquil. But how did Philip II. succeed 
in establishing absolute power in Spain? By stifling the 
activity of the country, by refusing to it every species of 
amelioration, by rendering the condition of Spain completely 
stationary. The government of Louis XIV., on the con- 
trary, showed itself active in all kinds of innovations, favour- 
able to the progress of letters, of arts, of riches, and, in a 
word, of civilization. These are the true causes of its pre- 
ponderance in Europe; a preponderance such that it became 
upon the continent, during the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the type of government, not only for sovereigns, but 


even for nations. 
And now we inquire—and it is impossible to help doing 
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so—how it happened that a power, thus brilliant, and, judg- 
ing from the facts which I have placed before you, thus well 
established, so rapidly fell into decline? how, after having 
played such a part in Europe, it became, in the next century, 
#> inconsistent, weak, and inconsiderable? The fact is incon- 
testable. In the seventeenth century the French government 
was at the head of European civilization; in the eighteenth 
century it disappeared; and it was French society, separated 
from its government, often even opposed to it, that now pre 
ceded and guided the European world in its progress. 

It is here that we discover the incorrigible evil and the in- 
fallible effect of absolute power. JI will not go into any 
detail concerning the faults of the government of Louis XIV.; 
he committed many: I will speak neither of the war of the 
Spanish succession, nor of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, nor of excessive expenses, nor of many other of the 
fatal measures that compromised his furtunes. I will take the 
merits of the government as I have described them. I 
will agree that perhaps there has never existed an absolute 
power more fully recognised by its age and nation, nor one 
which has rendered more real services to the civilization of 
its country and of Europe in general. But, by the very fact 
that this government had no other principle than absolute 
power, and reposed upon no other base than this, its decline be- 
came sudden and well merited. What France, under Louis XIV., 
essentially wanted, was political institutions and forces, inde- 
pendent, subsisting of themselves, and, in a word, capable of 
spontaneous action and resistance. The ancient French in- 
stitutions, if they merited that name, no longer existed: Louis 
XIV. completed their ruin. He took no care to endeavour to 
replace them by new institutions; they would have cramped 
him, and he did not choose to be cramped. All that appeared 
conspicuous at that period was will, and the action of central 
power. The government of Louis XLV. was a great fact, a 
fact powerful and splendid, but without roots. Free insti- 
tutions are a guarantee, not only of the wisdom of govern- 
ments, but also of their duration. No system can endure 
except by means of institutions. When absolute power has 
endured, it has been supported by true institutions, sometimes 
by the division of society into strongly distinct castes, some- 
times by a system of religious institutions. Under the reign 
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o1 Louis XIV. institutions were wanting to power as well as 
to liberty. In France, at this period, nothing guaranteed 
either the country against the illegitimate actions of the 
government, or the government itself against the inevitable 
action of time. Thus we see the government helping on 
its own decay. It was not Louis XIV. alone who was be 
coming aged and weak at the end of his reign: it was the 
whole absolute power. Pure monarchy was as much worn 
out in 1712 as was the monarch himself: and the evil was so 
much the more grave, as Louis XIV. had abolished political 
morals as well as political institutions. There are no political 
morals without independence. He alone who feels that he 
has a strength of his own is always capable either of serving 
or opposing power. Energetic characters disappear with in- 
dependent situations, and dignity of soul alone gives birth to 
security of rights. 

This, then, is the state in which Louis XIV. left France 
and power: a society in full development of riches, 
power, and all kinds of intellectual activity; and, side by 
side with this progressive society, a government essen- 
tially stationary, having no means of renewing itself, of 
adapting itself to the movement of its people; devoted, after 
half a century of the greatest splendour, to immobility and 
weakness, and already, during the life of its founder, fallen 
into a decline which seemed like dissolution. Such was the 
condition of France at the conclusion of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a condition which impressed the epoch that followed with 
a direction and a character so different. 

I need hardly say that the onward impulse of the human 
mind, that free inquiry was the predominating feature, the 
essential fact of the eighteenth century. You have already 
heard much concerning this fact from this chair; already you 
have heard that powerful epoch characterised by a philo- 
sophical orator, and by that of an eloquent philosopher. I 
cannot pretend, in the short space of time which remains to 
me, to trace all the phases of the great moral revolution 
which then accomplished itself. I would, nevertheless, fain 
not leave you without calling your attention to some cha- 
racteristics which have been too little remarked upon, 

The first,—one which strikes me most, and which I have 
already mentioned, is the, so to speak, almost complete disap 
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pearance of the government in the course of the eighteenth 
eentury, and the appearance of the human mind as the prin- 
cipal and almost the only actor. 

Except in that which is connected with external rela- 
tions under the ministry of the duc de Choiseul, and in cer- 
tain great concessions made to the general tendency of 
opinion, for instance, in the American war; except, I say, 
in some events of this nature, perhaps there has scarcely ever 
been so inactive, apathetic, and inert a government as was the 
French government of this period. Instead of the energetic, 
ambitious government of Louis XIV., which appeared every- 
where, and put itself at the head of everything, you have 
a government which laboured only to hide itself, to keep itself 
in the background, so weak and compromised did it feel itself 
to be. Activity and ambition had passed over wholly to 
the people. It was the nation, which, by its opinion and its 
intellectual movement, mingled itself with all things, inter- 
fered in all, and, in short, alone possessed moral authority, 
which is the only true authority. 

A second characteristic which strikes me, in the condition 
of the human mind in the eighteenth century, is the univer- 
sality of free inquiry. Up to that time, and particularly in 
the seventeenth century, free inquiry had been exercised 
within a limited and partial field; it had had for its object 
sometimes religious questions, sometimes religious and _poli- 
tical questions together, but it did not extend its pretensions 
to all subjects. In the eighteenth century, on the contrary, the 
character of free inquiry is universality; religion, politics, pure 
philosophy, man and society, moral and material nature, all 
at the same time became the object of study, doubt, and sys- 
tem; ancient sciences were overturned, new sciences were 
called into existence. The movement extended itself in all 
directions, although it had emanated from one and the same 
impulse. 

This movement, moreover, had a peculiar character; 
one which, perhaps, is not to be met elsewhere in the 
history of the world: it was purely speculative. Up to that 
tine, in all great human revolutions, action had comminglea 
itself with speculation. Thus, in the sixteenth century, the 
religious revolution began with ideas, with purely intellectual 
discussions, but it very soon terminated in events. The heads 
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of intellectual parties soon became the heads of potitical parties; 
the realities of life were mixed with the labour of the under- 
standing. Thus, too, it happened in the seventeenth century, 
in the English revolution. But in France, in the eighteenth 
century, you find the human spirit exercising itself upon ail 
things, upon ideas which, connecting themselves with the 
real interests of life, seemed calculated to have the most 
prompt and powerful influence upon facts. Nevertheless, the 
leaders and actors of these great discussions remained stran- 
gers to all species of practical activity—mere spectators, who 
observed, judged, and spoke, without ever interfering in 
events. At no other time has the government of facts, of 
external realities, been so completely distinct from the govern- 
ment of minds. ‘The separation of the spiritual and tempc- 
ral orders was never completely real in Europe until the 
eighteenth century. For the first time, perhaps, the spiritual 
order developed itself wholly apart from the temporal order: 
an important fact, and one which exercised a prodigious 
influence upon the course of events. It gave to the ideas of 
the time a singular character of ambition and inexperience; 
never before had philosophy aspired so strongly to rule the 
world, never had philosophy been so little acquainted with the 
world. It became obvious that a day must arrive for coming 
to facts; for the intellectual movement to pass into external 
events; and as they had been totally separated, their meeting 
was the more difficult, the shock far more violent. 

How can we now be surprised with another character of 
the condition of the human mind at this epoch, I mean its 
prodigious boldness? Up to that time its greatest activity 
had always been confined by certain barriers; the mind of 
man had always existed amidst facts, whereof some in- 
spired it with caution, and, to a certain extent, checked its 
movements. In the eighteenth century, I should be at a loss 
to say what external facts the human mind respected, or what 
external facts exercised any empire over it: it hated or 
despised the entire social state. It concluded, therefore, that 
it was called upon to reform all things; it came to consider 
itself a sort of creator; institutions, opinions, manners, society, 
and man himself, all seemed to require reform, and human 
reason charged itself with the enterprise. What audacity 
equal to this had ever before been imagined by it! 
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Such was the power which, in the course of the 
eighteenth century, confronted what still remained of the 
government of Louis XIV. You perceive that it was im- 
possible to avoid the occurrence of a shock between these 
two so unequal forces. The predominant fact of the English 
revolution, the struggle between free inquiry and pure 
monarchy, was now also to burst forth in France. No doubt 
the differences were great, and these necessarily perpetuated 
themselves in the results; but, at bottom, the general con- 
ditions were similar, and the definitive event had the same 
meaning. 

I do not pretend to exhibit the infinite consequences of 
this struggle. The time for concluding this course of lectures 
has arrived; I must check myself. I merely desire, before 
leaving you, to call your attention to the most grave, and, in 
my opinion, the most instructive fact which was revealed to us 
by this great struggle. This is the danger, the evil, and 
the insurmountable vice of absolute power, whatever form, 
whatever name it may bear, and towards whatever aim it 
may direct itself. You have seen that the government of 
Louis XIV. perished by almost this cause only. Well, the 
power which succeeded it, the human mind, the true sove- 
reign of the eighteenth century, suffered the same fate; in 
its turn, it possessed an almost absolute power; it, in its turn, 
placed an excessive confidence in itself. Its onward im- 
pulse was beautiful, good, most useful; and were it neces- 
sary that I should express a definitive opinion, I should 
say that the eighteenth century appears to me to have been 
one of the greatest ages of history, that which, perhaps, has 
done the greatest services for humanity, that which has in 
the greatest degree aided its progress, and rendered that 
progress of the most general character: were I asked to 
pronounce npon it as a public administration, I should 
pronounce in its favour. But it is not the less true that, 
at this epoch, the human mind. possessed of absolute 
power, became corrupted and misled by it; helding esta- 
blished facts and former ideas in an illegitimate disdain 
and aversion; an aversion which carried it into error and 
tyranny. The share of error and tyranny, indeed, which 
mingled itself with the triumph of human reason, at the end 
of this century. a portion which we cannot conceal from our- 
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selves, was very great, and which we must proclaim and not 
deny; this portion of error and tyranny was chiefly the result 
of the extravagance into which the mind of man had been 
thrown, at this period, by the extension of his power. 

It is the duty, and, I believe, it will be the peculiar merit 
of our times, to know that all power, whether intellectual or 
temporal, whether belonging to governments or peoples, to 
philosophers or ministers, whether exercising itself in one 
cause or in another, bears within itself a natural vice, a 
principle of weakness and of abuse which ought to render 
it limited. Now nothing but the general freedom of all 
tights, all interests, and all opinions, the free manifestation 
and legal coexistence of all these forces, can ever restrain 
each force and each power within its legitimate limits, pre- 
vent it from encroaching on the rest, and, in a word, cause 
tbe real and generally profitable existence of free inquiry. 
Herein consists for us the grand lesson of the struggle which 
occurred at the end of the eighteenth century, between abso- 
lute temporal power and absolute spiritual power. 

I have now arrived at the term which I proposed to myself. 
You remember that my object, in commencing this course, 
was to present you with a general picture of the development 
of European civilization, from the fall of the Roman empire 
to our own days. I have traversed this career very rapidly, 
and without being able to inform you, far from it, of all 
that was important, or to bring proofs of all that I have said. 
I have been compelled to omit much, and often to request 
you to believe me upon my word. I hope, nevertheless, that 
I have attained my aim, which was to mark the grand crises 
in the development of modern society. Allow me yet one 
word more. 

I endeavoured, in the beginning, to define civilization, and 
to describe the fact which bears this name. Civilization 
seemed to me to consist of two principal facts: the develop- 
ment, of human society, and that of man himself; on the one 
har.d, political and social development; on the other, internal 
aud moral development. I have confined myself so far to 
the history of society. I have presented civilization only 
under the social point of view; and have said nothing of the 
development of man himself. I have not endeavoured to 
unfold to you the history of opinions, of the moral progress 
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of humanity. I propose, when we meet again, to confine 
myself especially to France, to study with you the history of 
French civilization, to study it in detail, and under its 
various aspects. I shall endeavour to make you acquainted, 
not only with the history of society in France, but also 
with that of man; to be present with you at the progress of 
institutions, of opinions, and of intellectual works of all 
kinds; and to arrive thus at a complete understanding of the 
development of our glorious country, in its entirety. In 
the past as well as in the future, our country may well lay 
claim to our tenderest affections 
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From the Fall of the Roman Empire. 


LECTURE THE FIRST. 


Object of the course—Two methods of studying in detail the history of 
European civilization—Reasons for preferring the study of the history 
of the civilization of a particular country—Reasons for studying that 
of France—Of the essential facts which constitute the perfection of 
civilization — Comparison of the great European nations under this 
point of view—Of civilization in England—Germany—Italy—S pain— 
France—French civilization is the most complete, and offers the most 
faithful representation of civilization in general—That the student has 
other things to bear in mind besides the mere study—Of the present 
prevailing tendencies in the intellectual order — Of the prevailing 
tendencies in the social order—TIwo problems resulting therefrom— 
Their apparent contradiction—Our times are called upon to solve them 
—A third and purely moral problem, rendered equally important by the 
present state of ciyilization—The unjust reproaches of which it is tie 
object—The necessity of meeting them—aAll science, in the present 
day, exerts a social influence—All power should tend to the moral per: 
fection of the individual, as well as to the improvement of society in 
general 


Many of you will call to mind the nature and aim of 
a course of lectures which were brought to a close some 
months since. ‘That course was cursory and of a general 
nature. I then attempted, in a very short period of time, to 
place before you an historical view of European civilization. 
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I hastened, as it were, from point to point, confining myself 
strictly to general facts and assertions, at the risk of being 
sometimes misunderstood and perhaps discredited. 

Necessity, as you know, imposed this method upon me; but 
in spite of this necessity I should have been much pained by 
the inconveniences which arose from it, had I not foreseen that 
in a future course I should be enabled to remedy it; and 
had I not proposed to myself, at the time, to complete, at 
some future period, the outline which I then traced, and of 
leading you to the general results which I placed before 
you, by the same path which I myself had followed, an 
attentive and complete study of the facts. Such is the end 
at which I now aim. 

Two methods offer themselves as tending to the attainment 
of the proposed end. I might either recommence the course 
of last summer, and review the general history of European 
civilization in its whole extent, by giving in detail that which 
it was impossible to give in mass, and by again passing 
over with more leisurely steps that ground which before was 
gone over in almost breathless haste. Or I might study the 
history otf civilization in a single great country, mm one of the 
principal European nations in which it has been developed, 
and thus, by confining the field of my researches, be the 
better enabled thoroughly to explore it. 

The first method seemed to offer serious inconveniences. 
It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to maintain any 
unity in a history with so extensive a range, and which, at 
the same time should be perfect in all its details. We dis- 
covered last summer, that there was a true unity running 
through European civilization; but this unity is only visible 
in general actions and grand results. We must ascend the 
highest mountain before the petty inequalities and diver- 
sities of the surface will become invisible, and before we can 
discover the general aspect, and the true and essential nature 
of the entire country. When we quit general facts and wish 
to look into particulars, the unity vanishes, the diversities 
again appear, and in the variety of occurrences one loses 
sight of both causes and effects; so that to give a detailed 
history, and still to preserve some harmony, it is absolutely 
necessary to narrow the field of inquiry. 
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There is also another great objection to this method, in 
the immense extent and diversity of knowledge which it 
presupposes and requires both in the speaker and_ his 
audience. ‘Those who wish to trace with moderate accuracy 
the course of European civilization should have a sufficiently 
intimate acquaintance, not only with the events which have 
passed among each people, with their history, but likewise 
with their language, literature, and philosophy, in short, 
with all phases of their career; a work which is evidently 
almost impossible, and certainly so in the time which we 
could spend upon it. 

It appears to me, that by studying the history of civili- 
zation in one great European nation, I shall arrive more 
quickly at the desired result. The unity of the narrative will 
then, indeed, be compatible with details; there is in every 
country a certain national harmony, which is the result of the 
community of manners, laws, language, and events, and this 
harmony is imprinted in the civilization. We may pass from 
fact to fact without losing sight of the whole picture. And 
lastly, though I will not say that it can easily be done, it is yet 
possible to combine the knowledge necessary for such a work. 

I have therefore decided upon this second method, upon 
that of abandoning the general history of European civiliza- 
tion, in all the nations which have contributed thereto, and 
confining myself to the civilization of one country, which, 
if we note the differences between it and other countries, 
may become, for our purpose, an image of the whole destiny 
of Europe. 

The choice of method being once made, that of a nation 
casily follows; I have taken the history and civilization of 
France. I shall certainly not deny having experienced a 
sensation of pleasure while making this choice. No one 
will deny that the emotions of patriotism are legitimate, pro- 
vided they be sanctioned by truth and reason. Some there 
are, in the present day, who seem to fear that patriotism 
suffers much from the enlargement of ideas and sentiments, 
arising from the actual state of European civilization; they 
predict that it will become enervated, and lose itself in cos- 
mopolitism. I cannot share such fears. In the present day, 
it will be with patriotism as with all human actions, feelings 
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and opinions. It is condemned, I admit, incessantly te 
undergo the test of publicity, of inquiry and discussion; it 
is condemned no longer to remain a mere prejudice, habit, or 
a blind and exclusive passion; it must give a reason for itself. 
It will be oppressed by this necessity no more than any 
natural and legitimate feelings are; on the contrary, it will 
become refined and elevated. These are the tests to which 
it must submit, and it will soar above them. I can truly 
say, if any cther history in Europe had appeared to me 
greater, more instructive, or better suited to represent the 
general course of civilization than that of France, I should 
have chosen it. But I have reasons for selecting France; 
independently of the special interest which its history has for 
us, France has long since been proclaimed by all Europe 
the most civilized of its nations. Whenever the opinion of the 
struggle has not been between the national all-love, when one 
seeks the true and disinterested opinion of people in the 
ideas and actions wherein it manifests itself indirectly, 
without taking the form of a controversy, we find that 
France is acknowledged to be the country in which civili- 
zation has appeared in its most complete form, where it has 
been most communicative, and where it has most forcibly 
struck the European imagination. 

And we must not suppose, that the superiority of this 
country is solely attributable to the amenity of our social 
relations, to the gentleness of our manners, or to that easy 
and animated life which people so often come to seek among 
us. There can Le no doubt that it partly arises from these 
attributes; but the fact of which I speak has more profound 
and universal causes: it is not a fashion, as might have been 
supposed when the question was concerning the civilization of 
the age of Louis XIV., neither is it a popular ebullition, as 
a view of our own times would lead us to suppose. The pre- 
ference which the disinterested opinion of Europe accords to 
French civilization is philosophically just; it is the result of 
an instinctive judgment, doubtless in some measure confused, 
but well based, upon the essential elements and general 
nature of civilization. 

You will call to mind the definition of civilization I at- 
tempted to give in the commencement of the former course 
of lectures. I there sought to discover what ideas attach 
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themselves to this word in the common sense of men. It 
appeared to me, on a reference to general opinion, that 
civilization essentially consists of two principles; the im- 
provement of the exterior and general condition of man, and 
that of his inward and personal nature; in a word, in the 
improvement both of society and of humanity. 

And it is not these two principles of themselves, which 
constitute civilization; to bring it to perfection, their intimate 
and rapid union, simultaneousness, and reciprocal action, are 
absolutely necessary. I showed that if they do not al- 
ways arrive conjointly—that if, at one time, the improvement 
of society, and at another, that of individual man, progresses 
more quickly or extends further, they are not the less neces- 
sary the one to the other; they excite each other, and sooner 
or later will amalgamate. When one progresses for any 
length of time without the other, and when their union is 
long interrupted, a feeling of regret, and of a painful hiatus 
and incompleteness, seizes the spectators. If an important 
social improvement, a great progress in material well being is 
manifested among a people without being accompanied by 
intellectual improvement, or an analogous progression in 
mind; the social improvement seems precarious, inexplicable, 
and almost unjust. One asks what general ideas have pro- 
duced and justified it, or to what principles it attaches itself. 
One wishes to assure oneself that it will not be limited to par- 
ticular generations, toa single country; but that it will spread 
and communicate itself, and that it will fill every nation. 
And how can social improvement spread and communicate 
itself but by ideas, upon the wings of doctrines? Ideas alone 
mock at distance, pass over oceans, and everywhere make 
themselves received and comprehended. Besides, such is the 
noble nature of humanity, that it cannot: see a great improve- 
ment in material strength, without aspiring to the moral 
strength which should be joined with it and direct it; some- 
thing subordinate remains imprinted on social improvement, 
as long as it bears-no fruit but mere physical prosperity, as 
long as it does not raise the mind of man to the level of his 
condition. 

So, on the other hand, if any great intellectual improve- 
ment appears, unaccompanied by a social progress, one feels 
uneasy and surprised. It seems as if we saw a beautiful tree 
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devoid of fruit, or asun bringing with it neither heat nor fer- 
tility. One feels a kind of disdain for ideas thus barren and 
not seizing upon the external world. And not only do we 
feel a disdain for them, but in the end we doubt their reason- 
able legitimacy and truth; one is tempted to believe them 
chimerical, when they show themselves powerless and inca- 
pable of governing human condition. So powerfully is man 
impressed with the feeling that his business upon earth is to 
transform the ideal into the actual, to reform and regulate 
the world which he inhabits according to the truth he 
conceives; so closely are the two great elements of civiliza- 
tion, social and intellectual development, bound to one another, 
so true is it that its perfection consists, not only in their 
union, but in their simultaneousness, and in the extent, 
facility, and rapidity with which they mutually evoke and 
produce themselves. 

Let us now endeavour to regard from this point of view 
the several nations of Europe: let us investigate the particu- 
lar characteristics of the civilization in each particular case, 
and inquire how far these characteristics coincide with that 
essential, fundamental, and sublime fact which now constitutes 
for us the perfection of civilization. We shali thus discover 
which of the various kinds of European civilization is the 
most complete, and the most conformable to the general type 
of civilization, and, consequently, which possesses the best right 
to our attention, and best represents the history of Europe. 

I begin with England. English civilization has been es- 
pecially directed towards social perfection; towards the 
amelioration of the external and public condition of men; 
towards the amelioration, not only of their material but also of 
their moral condition; towards the introduction of more 
Justice, more prosperity into society; towards the develop- 
ment of right as well as of happiness. 

Nevertheless, all things considered, in England the develop: 
ment of society has been more extensive and more glorious 
than that of humanity; social interests and social facts have, 
in England, maintained a more conspicuous place, and have 
exercised more power than general ideas: the nation seems 
greater than the individual. This is so true, that even the 
philosophers of England, men who seem devoted by their pro- 
fession to the development of pure intelligence—as Bacon, 
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Locke, and the Scotch philosophers—belong to what one may 
call the practical school of philosophy; they concern them- 
selves, above all things, with direct and positive results; they 
trust themselves neither to the flights of the imagination, nor 
to the deductions of logic: theirs is the genius of common 
sense. I turn to the periods of England’s greatest intellectual 
activity, the periods when ideas and mental movements oecu- 
pied the most conspicuous place in her history: I take the 
political and religious crisis of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. No man is ignorant of the mighty movement which 
was going on at that time in England. Can any one, however, 
tell me of any great philosophical system, of any great general 
doctrines since become law in Europe, which were born of 
this movement? It has had immense and admirable results; 
it has established rights, manners; it has not only powerfully 
influenced social relations, it has influenced the souls of men; 
it has made sects and enthusiasts, but it has hardly exalted 
or extended — at all events, directly — the horizon of the 
human mind; it has not ignited one of those great intel- 
lectual torches which illuminate an entire epoch. Perhaps 
in no country have religious creeds possessed, nor at the 
present day do they possess more power than in England; 
but they are, above all things, practical; they exert a great 
influence over the conduct, happiness, and sentiments of 
individuals; but they have few general and mental results, 
results which address themselves to the whole of the human 
race. Under whatever point of view you regard this civiliza- 
tion, you will discover this essentially practical and social 
character. I might investigate this development in a more 
extended degree; I might review every class of English 
society, and I should everywhere be struck with the same 
fact. In literature, for instance, practical merit still pre- 
dominates. ‘There is ne one who will say that the English 
are skilful at composing a book, the artistical and rational 
arrangement of the whole, in the distribution of the parts, in 
executing, so as to strike the imagination of the reader with 
that perfection of art and form, which, above all things, ora- 
tifies the understanding. This purely intellectual aim in 
works of genius is the weak point of English writers, whilst 
they excel in the power of persuasion by the lucidity of their 
expositions, by frequently returning to the same ideas, by the 
Te 
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evidence of good sense, in short, by all the ways of leading to 
practical effects. 

The same character is seen, even in the English language. 
Tt is not a language rationally, uniformly, and systematically 
constructed; it borrows words on all sides, from the most 
various sources, without troubling itself about maintaining 
any symmetry or harmony. Its essential want is that logical 
beauty which is seen in the Greek and Latin languages: it 
has an appearance of coarseness and incoherence. But it 
is rich, flexible, fitted for general adaptation, and capable of 
supplying all the wants of man in the external course of life. 
Everywhere the principle of utility and application dominates 
in England, and constitutes at once the physiognomy and the 
force of its civilization. 

From England I shall pass to Germany. The develop- 
ment of civilization has here been slow and tardy; the 
brutality of German manners has been proverbial through- 
out Europe for centuries. Still when, under this apparent 
grossness, one seeks the comparative progress of the two 
fundamental elements of civilization, we find that, in Germany, 
intellectual development has always surpassed and left behind 
social development, that the human spirit has there prospered 
much more than the human condition. 

Compare the intellectual state of the German reformers at 
the sixteenth century—Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, and many 
others—compare, I say, the development of mind which is 
shown in their works with the contemporaneous manners of 
the country. What a disparity! In the seventeenth century, 
place the ideas of Leibnitz, the studies of his disciples, and 
the German universities, by the side of the manners which 
prevailed, not only among the people, but also among the 
superior classes; read, on one side, the writings of the 
philosophers, and, on the other, the memoirs which paint 
the court of the elector of Brandenbarg or Bavaria. “What 
a contrast! When we arrive at our own times, this contrast 
is yet more striking. It is a common saying in the present 
day, that beyond the Rhine, ideas and facts, the intellectual 
and the real orders, are almost entirely separated. No 
one is ignorant of what has been the activity of spirit in 
Germany for the last fifty years; in ail classes, in philosophy, 
history, general literature, or poetry, it has advanced very far. 
It may be said that it has not always followed the best path ; 
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one may contest part of the results at which it has arrived; 
yet concerning its energy and extensive development it is 
impossible to dispute. But assuredly the social state and 
public condition have not advanced at the same pace. Without 
doubt, there also progress and amelioration have been made; 
but it is impossible to draw a comparison between the two 
facts. Thus, the peculiar character of all works in Germany, 
in poetry, philosophy, or history, is a non-acquaintance with 
the external world, the absence of the feeling of reality. One 
perceives, in reading them, that life and facts have exercised 
but little influence upon the authors, that they have not pre- 
occupied their imagination; they have lived retired within 
themselves, by turns enthusiasts or logicians. Just as the 
practical genius everywhere shows itself in England, so the 
pure intellectual activity is the dominant feature of German 
civilization. 

In Italy we shall find neither one nor the other of these 
characters. Italian civilization has been neither essentially 
practical as that of England, nor almost exclusively speculative 
as that of Germany; in Italy, neither great development of 
individual intelligence, nor social skill and ability have been 
wanting; the Italians have flourished and excelled at one and 
the same time in the pure sciences, the arts and philosophy, 
as well as in practical affairs and life. For some time, it is 
true, Italy seems to have stopped in both of these progres- 
sions; society and the human mind seem enervated and 
paralysed; but one feels, upon looking closely, that this is not 
the effect of an inward and national incapacity; it is from 
without that Italy is weighed down and impeded; she re- 
sembles a beautiful flower that wishes to blossom, but is com- 
pressed in every part by a cold and rude hand. Neither 
intellectual nor political capacity has perished in Italy; it 
wants that which it has always wanted, and which is every- 
where one of the vital conditions of civilization,—it wants 
faith, the faith in truth. I wish to make myself correctly 
understood, and not to have attributed to my words a different 
sense from that which I intend to convey. I mean here, 
by faith, that confidence in truth, which not only causes it to 
be held as truth, and which satisfies the mind, but which gives 
men a confidence in right to reign over the world, to 
govern facts, and in its power to succeed. It is by this 
feeling that, once having possession. of truth, man feels called 
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upon to introduce it into external facts, to reform them, 
and to regulate them according to reason. Well, it is this 
which is almost universally wanted in Italy; she has been 
fertile in great minds, and in universal ideas; she has been 
thronged with men of rare practical ability, versed in the 
knowledge of all conditions of external life, and in the art of 
conducting and managing society; but these two classes of 
men and facts have remained strangers to each other. ‘The 
men of universal ideas, the speculative spirits, have not be- 
lieved in the duty, perhaps not even in the right, of influenc- 
ing society; although confident in the truth of their principles, 
they have doubted their power. Men of action, on the other 
hand, the masters of society, have held small account of 
universal ideas; they have scarcely ever felt a desire to 
regulate, according to fixed principles, the facts which came 
under their dominion. Both have acted as if it was desirable 
merely to know the truth, but as if it had no further influence, 
and demanded nothing more. It is this, alike in the fifteenth 
century and in later times, that has been the weak side of 
civilization in Italy; it is this which has struck with a kind 
of barrenness both its speculative genius and its practical 
ability; here the two powers have not lived in reciprocal con- 
fidence, in correspondence, in continual action and reaction. 

There is another great country of which, indeed, I speak. 
more out of consideration and respect for a noble and unhappy 
nation, than from necessity; I mean Spain. Neither great 
minds nor great events have been wanting in Spain; under- 
standing and human society have at times appeared there in 
all their glory; but these are isolated facts, cast here and there 
throughout Spanish history, like palm-trees on a desert. The 
fundamental character of civilization, its continued and uni- 
versal progress, seems denied in Spain, as much to the human 
mind as to society. There has been either solemn immobility, 
or fruitless revolutions. Seek one great idea, or social 
amelioration, one philosophical system or fertile institution, 
which Spain has given to Europe; there are none such: this 
nation has remained isolated in Europe; it has received as 
little from it as it has contributed to it. I should have re- 
proached myself, had I wholly omitted its name; but its 
civilization is ef small importance in the history of the civili- 
zation of Europe. 


You see that the fundamental principle, the sublime fact of 
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general civilization, the intimate and rapid union, and the 
harmonious development of ideas and facts, in the intel- 
lectual and real orders, has been produced in neither of the 
great countries at which we have glanced. Something is 
essentially wanting in all of them to complete civilization; 
neither of them offers us the complete image, the pure type of 
civilization in all its conditions, and with all its great charac- 
teristics. 

In France it is different. In France, the intellectual and 
sozial development have never failed each other. Here 
society and man have always progressed and improved, I 
will not say abreast and equally, but within a short distance 
of each other. By the side of great events, revolutions, and 
public ameliorations, we always find in this country universal 
ideas and corresponding doctrines. Nothing has passed in 
the real world, but the understanding has immediately seized 
it, and thence derived new riches; nothing within the do- 
minion of understanding, which has not had in the real world, 
and that almost always immediately, its echo and result. 
Indeed, as a general thing, in France, ideas have preceded 
and impelled the progress of the social order; they have been 
prepared in doctrines, before being accomplished in things, 
and in the march of civilization mind has always taken the 
lead. This two-fold character of intellectual activity and 
practical ability, of meditation and application, is shown in al] 
the great events of French history, and in all the great classes 
of French society, and gives them an aspect which we do not 
find elsewhere. 

At the commencement of the twelfth century, for example, 
purst forth the great movement for the enfranchisement of 
the Commons, a great step in social condition; at the same 
time was manifested a vivid aspiration after freedom of 
thought. Abailard was contemporary with the citizens of Laor 
and Vezelay. The first great struggle of free-thought against 
absolute power in the intellectual order, is contemporaneous 
with the struggle of the citizens for public liberty. These 
two movements, it is true, were apparently foreign to each 
other; the philosophers had a very ill opinion of the insurgent 
citizens, whom they treated as barbarians; and the citizens, in 
their turn, when they heard them spoken of, regarded the 
philosophers as heretics. But the double progress is not the 


less simultaneous. 
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Quit the twelfth century; take one of the establishments 
which have played the most conspicuous part in the history 
of mind in France, the University of Paris. No one is 
ignorant of what have been its scientific labours, dating from 
the thirteenth century; it was the first establishment of the 
kind in Europe. There was no other in the same age which 
had so important and active a political existence. The Uni- 
versity of Paris is associated with the policy ot kings, and 
with all the struggles of the French clergy against the court 
of Rome, and those of the clergy against the temporal power; 
ideas developed themselves, and doctrines were established in 
its bosom; and it strove almost immediately to propagate 
them in the external world. It was the principles of the 
University of Paris which served as the standard of the 
reformers at the councils of Constance and Basle; which were 
the origin of, and sustained the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles VII. 

Intellectual activity and positive influence have for cen- 
turies been inseparable in this great school. Let us pass to 
the sixteenth century, and glance at the history of the 
Reformation in France; it has here a distinguishing charac- 
ter; it was more learned, or, at least, as learned as elsewhere, 
and more moderate and reasonable. The principal struggle 
of erudition and doctrine against the Catholic church was 
sustained by the French Reformers; it was either in France 
or Holland, and always in French, that so many philosophical, 
historical, and polemical works were written in this cause; 
it is certain, that at this epoch, neither in Germany nor in 
England, was there so much spirit and learning employed; 
the French Reformation, too, was a stranger to the flights 
of the German anabaptists and the English sectarians; it was 
seldom it was wanting in practical prudence, and yet one 
cannot doubt the energy and sincerity of its creed, since for 
so long a period it withstood the must severe reverses. 

In modern times, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, the intimate and rapid union of ideas with facts, and 
the development both of society and of man as an individual, 
are so evident, that it is needless to insist upon them. 

We see, then, four or five great epochs, and four or five 
grand events, in which the particular character of French 
civilization is shown. Let us take the various classes of our 
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Society; let us regard their manners and physiognomy, and we 
shall be struck with the same fact. The clergy of France is 
both learned and active, it is connected with all intellectual 
works and all worldly affairs as reasoner, scholar, adminis- 
trator; it is, as it were, neither exclusively devoted to 
religion, science, nor politics, but is constantly occupied in 
combining and conciliating them all. The French philoso- 
phers also present a rare mixture of speculation and practical 
knowledge; they meditate profoundly and boldly; they seek 
the pure truth, without any view to its application; but they 
always keep up a sympathy with the external world, and 
with the facts in the midst of which they live; they elevate 
themselves to the greatest height, but without ever losing 
sight of the earth. Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal, Bayle, 
almost all the great French philosophers, are neither pure 
logicians nor enthusiasts. Last summer, in this place, you 
heard their eloquent interpreter! characterize the genius of 
Descartes, who was at the same time a man of science and a 
man of the world. “Clear, firm, resolved, and daring, he 
thought in his study with the same intrepidity with which he 
fought under the walls of Prague;” having an inclination 
alike for the movement of life and for the activity of thought. 
Our philosophers have not all of them possessed the same 
genius, nor experienced the same adventurous destiny as 
Descartes; but almost all of them, at the same time that they 
sought truth, have comprehended the world. They were 
alike capable of observing and of meditating. 

Finally, in the history of France, what is the particular 
trait which characterizes the only class of men who have there 
taken a truly public part, the only men who have attempted 
to thoroughly bring the country within its administration, and 
to give a legal government to the nation, the French magis- 
tracy and the bar, the parliaments and ail that surrounds 
them? Is it not essentially this mixture of learning and 
practical wisdom, this respect for ideas and facts, for science 
and its application? Wherever pure knowledge is exercised, 
in erudition, philosophy, literature, or history, everywhere you 
encounter the parliaments and the French bar; they take part, 
at the same time, in all affairs, both public and private; and they 
have had a hand in all the real and positive interests of society 

1M. Villemain, 
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¥rom whatever point of view we regard France, we shall 
discover this two-fold character. The two essential prin 
ciples of civilization are there developed in a strict corres~ 
pondence. ‘There man has never been wanting in individual 
greatness; nor has his individual greatness been devoid of 
public importance and utility. Much has been said, especially 
latterly, of good sense as a distinguishing trait of French 
genius. This is true; but it is not a purely practical good 
sense, merely calculated to succeed in its enterprises; it is an 
elevated and philosophical good sense, which penetrates tc 
the roots of ideas, and comprehends and judges them in all 
their bearings, while at the same time it attends to external 
facts. This good sense is reason; the French mind is at the 
same time reasoning and reasonable. 

To France, then, must be ascribed this honour, that her 
civilization has reproduced more faithfully than any other 
the general type and fundamental idea of civilization. It is 
the most complete, the most veritable, and, so to speak, the 
most civilized of civilizations. This it is has given her the 
first rank in the disinterested opinion of Europe. France 
has proved herself at once intelligent and powerful, rich in 
ideas, and in the means of giving effect to those ideas. She 
has addressed herself at once to the intellect of the nations, 
and to their desire for social amelioration; she has aroused at 
once imagination and ambition; she has manifested a capability 
of discovering the truth, and of making it prevail. By this 
double title, she has rendered herself popular, for this is the 
double want of humanity. 

We are, then, fully entitled to regard civilization in France 
as having the first claim on our attention, as being the most 
important in itself, the most fruitful of consequences. In 
studying it, we must earnestly regard it under the double 
aspect I have indicated, of social development and of in- 
tellectual development; we must closely watch the progress 
of ideas, of mind, of the interior individual man, and of his 
exterior and general condition. Considering it upon this 
principle, there is not in the general history of Europe any 
great event, any great question which we shall not meet with 
in our own. We shall thus attain the historical and scientific 
object which we proposed to ourselves; we shall be constantly 
present at the spectacle of European civilization, without 
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being ourselves lost in the number and variety of the scenes 
and actors, 

But we have before us, as I conceive, something more, and 
something more important than a spectacle, or even than 
study; unless I am altogether mistaken, we seek something 
beyond mere information. The course of civilization, and in 
particular that of the civilization of France, has raised a 
great problem, a problem peculiar to our own time, in which 
all futurity is interested, not only our own future but that of 
humanity at large, and which we, we of the present genera- 
tion, are, perhaps, especially called upon to solve. 

What is the spirit which now prevails in the intellectual 
world, which presides over the search after truth, in what- 
ever direction truth is sought? A spirit of rigorous reserve, 
of strict, cautious prudence, a scientific spirit, a philosophical 
spirit pursuing a philosophical method. It is a spirit which 
carefully observes facts, and only admits generalization slowly, 
progressively, concurrently with the ascertainment of facts 
This spirit has, for more than a half century past, manifestly 
prevailed in the conduct of the sciences which occupy them- 
selves in the material world; it has been the cause of their 
progress, the source of their glory; and now, every day it 
infuses itself more and more deeply into the sciences of the 
moral world, into politics, history, philosophy. In every 
direction the scientific method is extending and establishing 
itself; in every direction the necessity is more and more felt 
of taking facts as the basis and rule of our proceedings; and 
we all fully understand that facts constitute the subject 
matter of science, and that no general idea can be of any real 
value, unless it be founded upon, and supported throughout 
its progress by facts. Facts are now in the intellectual order, 
the power in authority. 

In the real order, in the social world, in the government, 
in the public administration, in political economy, we perceive 
a different tendency; there prevails the empire of ideas, of 
reasoning, of general principles, of what is called theory. 
Such is evidently the feature of the great revolution which 
has developed itself in our time, of all the labours of the 
eighteenth century; and the feature is not merely one charac- 
terizing a crisis, a period of transient agitation; it is the per- 
manent, regular, calm characteristic of the social state whieh 
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ts now establishing, or, at all events, announcing itself in 
every direction—a social state, which has its basis on discus- 
sion and publicity, that is to say, on the empire of public 
reason, on the empire of doctrines, of convictions common to 
all the members of the society. On the one hand, then, never 
before have facts held so large a place in science; on the 
other, never before have ideas played so leading a part in the 
outer world. 

Matters were very different a hundred years ago: then, in 
the intellectual order, in science properly so called, facts were 
but slightly consulted, but little respected; reason and imagi- 
nation gave themselves full career, and men yielded without 
hesitation to the wildest impulses of hypothesis, dashing on 
recklessly, with no other guide than the thread of deduction. 
In the political order, on the contrary, in the real world, facts 
were all powerful, were admitted without a doubt or a murmur, 
as the authority alike de jure and de facto. Men complained, 
indeed, of particular facts, but scarcely ever ventured to con- 
test them; sedition itself was more common in those times 
than freedom of thought. He who should have claimed for 
an idea, though in the name of truth itself, any place in the 
affairs of this world, would have had reason to repent of his 
temerity. 

The course of civilization, then, has reversed the former 
order of things: it has established the empire of facts where 
once the free movement of mind dominated, and raised ideas 
to the throne once filled exclusively by facts. 

This proposition is so true, that the result stated forms a 
marked feature in the reproaches of which modern civilization 
is made the object. Whenever the adversaries of that civili- 
zation speak of the actual condition of the human mind, of 
the direction of its labours, they charge it with being hard, 
dry, narrow. ‘This rigorous positive method, this scientific 
spirit, cramps, say they, the ideas, freezes up the imagination, 
takes from the understanding its breadth, its freedom, con- 
fines, materialises it. When the question turns upon the 
actual state of societies, upon what societies are attempting, 
are effecting, these same men exclaim: “ Out upon chimeras! 
Place no faith in theories: it is facts alone which should be 
stadied, respected, valued; it is experience alone which should 
be believed.” So that modern civilization is accused at once 
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of dryness and of dreamy reverie, of hesitation and of preci- 
pitation, of timidity and of temerity. As philosophers, we 
ereep along the earth; as politicians, we essay the enterprise 
of Icarus, and we shall undergo the same fate. 

Itisthis double reproach, or rather this double danger, which 
we have to repel. We are called upon, in fact, to solve the 
problem which has occasioned it. We are called upon to 
confirm, more and more, in the intellectual order, the empire 
of facts—in the social order, the empire of ideas; to govern 
our reason more and more according to reality, and reality 
according to our reason; to maintain at once the strictness of 
the scientific method, and the legitimate empire of the intel- 
lect. There is nothing incongruous or inconsistent in this, far 
from it; it is, on the contrary, the natural, necessary result of 
the position of man, as a spectator of the world, and of his 
mission as an actor in its mighty drama. I take nothing 
for granted here, I make no comment; { merely describe 
what I see before me. We are thrown into the midst of a 
world which we neither invented nor created; we find it 
before us, we look at it, we study it: we must needs take it 
as a fact, for it subsists out of us, independently of us; it is 
with facts our mind exercises itself; it has only facts for 
materials; and when it comes to the general laws resulting 
from them, the general laws themselves are facts like any 
others. So much for our position as spectators. As actors, 
we proceed in a different way: when we have observed ex- 
ternal facts, our acquaintance with these develops in us ideas 
which are of a nature superior to them; we feel ourselves 
called upon to reform, to perfectionate, to regulate that which 
is; we feel ourselves capable of acting upon the world, of ex- 
tending therein the glorious empire of reason. This is the 
mission of man: as spectator, he is subject to facts; as actor, 
he takes possession of them, and impresses upon them a more 
regular, a more perfect form. I was justified, then, in saying 
that there is nothing incongruous, nothing self-contradictory 
in the problem which we have to solve. It is quite true, 
however, that there is a double danger involved in this doubie 
task: it is quite true, that in studying facts, the understanding 
may be overwhelmed by them; that it may become depressed, 
confined, materialized; it may conceive that there are no 
other facts than those which strike us at first glance, which 
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present themselves directly, obviously before us, which make 
themselves palpable to the senses; a great and grievous error: 
there are facts, facts so remote as to be obscure, facts vast, 
sublime, most difficult to compass, to observe, to describe, but 
which are none the less facts, and facts which man is, none 
the less, absolutely called upon to study and to know. If he 
fail to make himself acquainted with them, if he forget them 

the character of his thought will be inevitably and prodigiously 

lowered, and all the learning which he may possess will beat 
the impress of that abasement. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible for intellectual ambition, in its action upon the 
real world, to be carried away, to become excessive, chime- 
rical; to lose itself in its eagerness to extend too far and too 
rapidly the empire of its ideas over external things. But this 
double danger itself proves the double mission whence it 
originates; and this mission must be accomplished, the problem 
must be solved, for the actual condition of civilization lays it 
down with perfect clearness, and will not permit it to be lost 
sight of. Henceforth, whosoever, in the search after truth, 
shall depart from the scientific method, will not be in a posi- 
tion to take the study of facts as the basis of intellectual de- 
velopment; and whosoever, in administering the affairs of 
society, shall refuse the guidance of general principles and 
ideas, of doctrines, will assuredly achieve no permanent suc- 
cess, will find himself without any real power; for power and 
success, whether rational or social, now wholly depend upon 
the conformity of our labours with these two laws of human 
activity, with these two tendencies of civilization. 

This is not all; we have still a far different problem to solve. 
Of the two which [I have laid down, the one is scientific and 
the other social; the one concerns pure intelligence, the study 
of truth; the other applies the results of this study to the 
external world. There is a third, which arises equally from 
the present state of civilization, and the solution of which 
is equally prescribed to us; a moral problem which refers 
not to science, not to society, but to the internal development 
of each of us to the merit, the worth of the individual man. 

In addition to the other reproaches of which, as I have said, 
our civilization is made the object, it is accused of exercising 
a baleful effect upon our moral nature. Its opponents say, 
that by its everlastingly disputative spirit, by its mania for 
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discussing and weighing everything, for reducing everything 
to a precise and definite value, it infrigidates, dries up, con- 
centres the human soul; that the result of its setting up a 
pretension to universal infallibility, of its assumption of a supe- 
riority to all illusion, all impulse of the thought, of its affecting 
to know the real value of all things, will be that man will 
become severally disgusted with all the rest of the world, 
will become absorbed in self. Further, it is said, that owing 
to the tranquil ease of life in our times, to the facility and 
amenity of social relations, to the security which prevails 
throughout society, men’s minds become effeminate, ener- 
vated; and that thus, at the same time that we acquire the 
habit of looking only to oneself, one acquires also a habit of 
requiring all things for oneself, a disposition to dispense with 
nothing, to sacrifice nothing, to suffer nothing. Ina word, 
it is asserted that selfishness on the one hand, and captious 
effeminacy on the other, the dry hardness of manners, and 
their puerile enervation, are the natural matter-of-course 
results of the actual condition of civilization; that high- 
souled devotion and energy, at once the two great powers and 
the two great virtues of man, are wanting, and will be more 
and more wanting, in the periods which we call civilized, and 
more especially in our own. 

It were easy, I think, to repel this double reproach, and to 
establish: 1, the general proposition, that the actual con- 
dition of civilization, considered thoroughly and as a whole, 
by no means as a matter of moral probability, induces as its 
results selfishness and effeminacy; 2, the fact that neither 
devotion nor energy have been found to be wanting, in time 
of need, to the civilized members of modern times. But this 
were a question which would carry us too far. It is true, 
the actual state of civilization imposes upon moral devotion 
and energy, as upon patriotism, as upon all the noble thoughts 
and feelings of man, an additional difficulty. These great 
faculties of our nature have hitherto often manifested them- 
selves somewhat fortuitously, in a manner characterized by 
no reflection, by no reference to motives; so to speak, at 
random. Henceforth they will be bound to proceed only 
upon the basis of reason; legitimacy of motives, and utility of 
results will be required of them. Doubtless, this is an addi- 
tional weight for nature to raise up ere she can manifest her- 
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self in ali her grandeur; but she will raise it up. Never 
yet has human nature been wanting to herself, never has 
she failed of that which circumstances have required at her 
hands; the more has been asked of her, the more she has 
given. Her revenue ever more than keeps pace with her 
expenditure. nergy and devotion will derive from other 
sources, will manifest themselves under other forms. Doubt- 
less, we possess not fully as yet those general ideas, those 
innate convictions which must inspire the qualities I speak 
of; the faith which corresponds with our manners is as yet 
weak, shadowy, tottering; the principles of devotion and 
energy which were in action in past times are now without 
effect, for they have lost our confidence. It must be our 
task to seek out until we discover principles of a character 
to take strong hold of us, to convince our minds and to move 
our hearts at one and the same time. ‘These will inspire 
devotion and energy; these will keep our minds in that state 
of disinterested activity, of simple, unsophisticated stedfast- 
ness which constitutes moral health. The same progress of 
events which imposes the necessity of doing this upon us, 
will supply us with the means of doing it. 

In the study, then, upon which we are about to enter, we 
have to aim at far more than the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge; intellectual development cannot, may not remain an 
isolated fact. We are imperatively called upon to derive 
from it, for our country, new materials of civilization; for 
ourselves, a moral regeneration. Science is a_ beautiful 
thing, undoubtedly, and of itself well worth all the labour 
that man may besiow upon it; but it becomes a thousand 
times grander and more beautiful when it becomes a power; 
when it becomes the parent of virtue. This, then, is what 
we haye to do in the course of these lectures: to discover the 
truth; to realise it out of ourselves in external facts, for the 
benefit of society; in ourselves, to convert it into a faith 
capable of inspiring us with disinterestedness and moral 
energy, the force and dignity of man in this world. ‘This is 
our triple task; this the aim and object of our labour; a 
labour difficult of execution and slow of progress, and which 
success, instead of terminating, only extends. But in nothing, 
perhaps, is it given to man ever io arrive at the goal he has. 
proposed to himself; his glory is in advancing towards it. 
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SECOND LECTURE. 


Necessity of reading a general history of France before we study that of 
civilization —-M, de Sismondi’s work—Why we should study the 
political state of a country before its moral state, the history of society 
before that of man—The social state of Gaul in the 5th century—Original 
monuments and modern works descriptive of that subject—Difference 
between the civil and religious society of that period—Imperial govern- 
ment of Gaul—The provincial governors—Their official establishments 

-Their salaries—Benefits and defects of the administration—Fall cf 
the Roman empire—Gaulish society: 1. The senators; 2. The curiales : 
8. The people; 4. The slaves — Public relations of these various 
classes—Decline and helplessness of Ganlish civil society—Canses of 
this—The people attach themselves to the religious community, 


BeE¥FokE entering upon the history of French civilization, I 
would engage those among you who propose to make a serious 
study of the subject, to read with attention one of the larger 
histories of France, which may serve, as it were, for a frame 
in which to place the facts and ideas we shall together collect. 
For I do not propose to relate to you the course of what are 
more especially called events, which yet it is indispensable for 

ou to know. Of all the histories of France I could point 
out to you, the best beyond any question is that of M. de 
Sismondi. It is no part of my intention to enter here into a 
discussion of the merits and defects of that work, but I will, 
in a few words, indicate to you what you will more peculiarly 
find there, and what I advise you more peculiarly to seek 
there. Considered as a critical exposition of the institutions, 
the political development, the government of France, the His- 
totre des Francais of M. de Sismondi is incomplete,! leaving 


1M, Guizot speaks of the first twelve volumes of the Paris edition, 
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in my opinion something to be desired. Speaking of the 
volumes already published, I should say that its account of 
the two epochs most important for the political destiny of 
France, the reign of Charlemagne and that of St. Louis, is, 
perhaps, among the feeblest portions of the work. As a 
history of intellectual development of ideas, it is deficient, to 
a certain extent, in depth of research, and in exactness as to 
results. But, asa narrative of events, as a picture of the 
revolutions and vicissitudes of the social state, of the mutual 
relations of the various classes of society at different periods, 
of the progressive formation of the French nation, it is a work 
of the highest order, a work whence instruction of the most 
valuable kind is to be derived. You may, perhaps, find occa- 
sion to desire in it somewhat more impartiality, somewhat 
greater freedom of imagination; you may, perhaps, detect in 
it, at times, too much of the influence upon the writer’s mind 
of contemporary events and opinions; but, nevertheless, it is 
a prodigious, a splendid work, infinitely superior to all those 
which preceded it, and one which, read with attention, will 
admirably prepare you for the studies we are about to pursue. 

It is part of my plan, whenever we approach a particular 
epoch, or a crisis of French society, to point out to you the 
original literary monuments which are extant with respect to 
it, and the principal modern works which have treated of 
the subject. You will thus be enabled to test for yourselves, 
in the crucible of your own studies, the results which I shall 
endeavour to lay before you. 

You will remember that I proposed to consider civilization 
in its aggregate, as a social development, and as a moral de- 
velopment, in the history of the mutual relations of man, and 
in that of ideas; I shall accordingly examine each epoch 
under this double aspect. I shall commence in every case 
with the study of the social state. I am quite aware that 
in so doing, I shall not begin with the beginning: the social 
state derives, among a number of other causes, from the 
moral state of nations; creeds, feelings, ideas, manners, pre- 
cede the external condition, the social relations, the political 
institutions; society, saving a necessary and powerful reac- 
tion, is that which men make it. Conformably with true 
chronology, with the internal and moral chronology, we 
ought to study man before society, But the true historic 
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order, the order in which facts succeed one another, and re- 
ciprocally create each other, differs essentially from the scien- 
tific order, from the order in which it is proper to study them. 
In reality, facts develop themselves, so to speak, from within 
to without; causes inward produce effects outward. Study, on 
the contrary—study, science, proceed, and properly proceed, 
from without to within. It is with the outward that its at- 
tention is first occupied; it is the outward which it first seizes 
upon, and following which, it advances, penetrates on and on, 
until by degrees it arrives within. 

And here we come to the great question, the question so 
often and so well treated, but not as yet, perhaps, exhausted, 
the question between the two metkods of analysis and syn- 
thesis; the latter, the primitive method, the method of crea- 
tion; the other, the method of the second period, the scien- 
tific method. If science desired to proceed according to the 
method of creation, if it sought to take facts in the order ac- 
cording to which they reproduce each other, it would run a 
great risk, to say the least, of missing the full, pure source of 
things, of not embracing the whole broad principle, of arriving 
at only one of the causes whence effects have sprung; and thus 
involved in a narrow, tortuous, fallacious path, it would wander 
more and more remote from the right direction; and instead 
of arriving at the veritable creation, instead of finding the 
facts such as they really are, such as they really produce one 
the other, it would give birth to mere valueless chimeras, 
grand, indeed, in appearance, but in reality, notwithstanding 
the amount of intellectual wealth expended in their pursuit, 
utterly frivolous and of no account. 

On the other hand, were science, in proceeding from with- 
out to within, according to its own proper method, to forget 
that this is not the primitive productive method, that facts 
in themselves subsist and develop themselves in another 
order than that in which it views them, it might in time also 
forget that it was preceded by facts, it might exclude from its 
remembrance the very foundation of things, it might be 
dazzled with itself, it might fancy that it was reality; and it 
would thus speedily become a mere combination of appear- 
ances and terms, as vain, as fallacious as the hypothesis an? 
deductions of the contrary method. 

Itis highly important not to lose sight of this distinction 
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and its consequences; we shall meet with them again more 
than once on our way. 

In a former lecture, on seeking in the cradle of European 
civilization for its primitive and essential elements, I found, 
on the one side, the Roman world, on the other, the barbarians. 
In commencing, therefore, in any quarter of Europe, the 
study of modern civilization, we must first investigate the 
state of Roman society there, at the moment when the Roman 
empire fell, that is to say, about the close of the fourth and 
the opening of the fifth century. This investigation is pecu- 
liarly necessary in the case of France. The whole of Gaul 
was subject to the Empire, and its civilization, more espe- 
cially in its southern portions, was thoroughly Roman. In 
the histories of England and of Germany, Rome occupies a 
less prominent position; the civilization of these countries, in 
its origin, was not Roman, but Germanic; it was not until a 
later period of their career that they really underwent the 
influence of the laws, the ideas, the traditions of Rome. The 
case with our civilization was different; it was Roman from 
its very outset. It is characterised, moreover, by this pecu- 
liar feature, that it drew nourishment from both the sources 
of general European civilization. Gaul was situated upon the 
limits of the Roman world and of the Germanic world. The 
south of Gaul was essentially Roman, the north essentially Ger- 
manic. Germanic manners, institutions, influences, prevailed 
in the north of Gaul; Roman manners, institutions, influences, 
in the south. And here we already recognise that distinctive 
character of French civilization, which I endeavoured to de- 
monstrate in my first lecture, namely, that it is the most 
complete, the most faithful image of European civilization in 
the aggregate. The civilization of England and of Germany 
is especially Germanic; that of Spain and Italy especially 
Roman; that of France is the only one which participates 
almost equally of the two origins, which has reproduced, from 
its outset, the complexity, the variety of the elements of 
modern society. 

The social state cf Gaul, then, towards the end of the 
fourth and the commencement of the fifth century, is the 
first object of our studies. Before entering upon it, I will 
mention what are the great original monuments, and what 
the principal modern works on the subject which I would 
advise you to consult. 
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Of the original monuments, the most important, beyond all 
doubt, is the Theodosian code. Montesquieu, though he does 
not exactly say so, is evidently! of opinion that this code consti- 
tuted, in the fifth century, the whole Roman law, the entire 
body of Roman legislation. It constitutes nothing of the 
sort. ‘Lhe Theodosian code is a collection of the constitutions 
of the emperors, from Constantine to Theodosius the younger, 
and was published by the latter in 438. Independently of 
these constitutions, the ancient Senatus Consulta, the ancient 
Plebiscita, the law of the Twelve Tables, the Pretorian Edicts, 
and the opinions of the jurisconsults, constituted a part of 
the Roman law. Just previously, by a decree of Valen- 
tinian III. in 426, the opinions of five of the great lawyers, 
Papinian, Ulpian, Paul, Gaius, and Modestinus, had expressly 
been invested with the force of law. It were, however, 
quite accurate to say that, in a practical point of view, the 
Theodosian code was the most important law book of the 
Empire; it is, moreover, the literary monument which dif- 
fuses the greatest light over this period.? 

The second original document to which I would invite your 
attention, is the Notitia Imperii Romani, that genuine impe 
rial almanac of the fifth century, giving lists of all the func- 
tionaries of the empire, and presenting a complete review of 
the whole of its administration, of all the relations between 
the government and its subjects. The JVotitia has been 
illustrated with the greatest learning by the jurisconsult Pan- 
cirolus; I know of no work which contains so many remark- 
able and curious facts as to the interior of Roman society. 

I will refer you, for a third original source, to the great 
collections of the acts of the councils, Of these there are 
two; the collections of the councils held in Gaul, which were 
published by Pére Sirmond,‘ with a supplementary volume 
compiled by Lalande,® and the general collection of councils, 
compiled by the Pére Labbe.® 


1 Esprit des Lov, xxviii. chap. 4. 

? Six vols folio, avec les Commentaires de J. Godefroy. Ritter, Leipsig, 
1738. 

3 The best edition is that printed in the 7th vol. of the Thesaurus .4n 
tiquitatum Romanarum of Grevius. 

* Three vols. folio. Paris, 1629. ® One vol. folio. Paris, 1660. 

§ Eighteen vols. folio. Paris, 1672. 
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Of modern works connected with the subject, I will first 
mention those French productions which I think you may 
consult with great advantage. 

1. There is the Theorie des Lois politiques dela Monarchie 
Frangaise, a work very little known, published at the com 
mencement of tke revolution.! It was compiled by a woman, 
Mademoiselle de Lezardiére, and consists of very little more 
than original texts, legislative and historical, illustrating the 
condition, the manners, the constitutions, of the Franks and 
Gauls from the third to the ninth century; but these texts 
are selected, arranged, and translated with a skill and exact- 
ness rarely to be met with. 

2. You will permit me to point out to you, in the second 
place, the E’ssais sur [Histoire de France that I myself have 
published,? inasmuch as in them I have more especially applied 
myself to retracing, under its different aspects, the state o: 
society in Gaul, immediately before and immediately after 
the fall of the Roman empire. 


As to ecclesiastical history, Fleury’s appears to me the 
best. 


Those who are acquainted with the German, will do well 
to read, 

1. The History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages, by 
M. de Savigny,? a work the purpose of which is to show that 
the Roman law has never perished in Europe, but is to 
be met with throughout the period extending from the fifth 
to the thirteenth centuries, in a multitude of institutions, 
laws, and customs. ‘The moral state of society is not always 
accurately appreciated in this work, nor represented with 
fidelity; but as to facts, its learning and critical acumen are 
of a superior character. 

2. The General History of the Christian Church, by M. 
Henke;* a work incompletely developed, and which leaves 
much to be desired in reference to the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of facts, but learned and judicious in the criticisms it 
furnishes, and characterized by an independence of spirit too 
seldom met with in works of this nature. 


3. The Manual of Ecclesiastical History of M. Gieseler, 


* In 1792; eight vols. 8vo. Paris 


2 One vol. 8vo. Paris. 
® Six vols. 8vo. 


4 Six vols. 8vo. 4th ed. Brunswick, 1800. 
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the latest and most complete, upon this subject, of those 
learned summaries so extensively diffused in Germany, and 
which serve as guides when we are desirous of entering upon 
any particular study. 

You have probably remarked that I point out here two 
classes of works; the one relating to civil, the other to eccle- 
siastical history. I do so for this reason; that at the period 
we speak of, there existed in the Roman world two very 
different societies—the civil society and the religious society. 
They differed not only in their object, not only in that they 
were governed by principles and by institutions entirely dissi- 
milar, not only in that the one was old and the other young; 
there existed between them a diversity far more profound, 
far more important. The civil society, to all outward ap- 
pearances, seemed Christian, equally with the religious so- 
ciety. The great majority of the European kings and nations 
had embraced Christianity; but, at bottom, the civil society 
was pagan. Its institutions, its laws, its manners, were all 
essentially pagan. It was entirely a society formed by 
paganism; not at all a society formed by Christianity. 
Christian civil society did not develop itself till a later 
period, till after the invasion of the barbarians; it belongs, 
in point of time, to modern history. In the fifth century, 
whatever outward appearances may say to the contrary, 
there existed between civil society and religious society 
incoherence, contradiction, contest; for they were essentially 
different both in their origin and in their nature. 

I would pray you never to lose sight of this diversity; it 
is a diversity which alone enables us to comprehend the real 
condition of the Roman world at this period. 

What then was this civil society, nominally Christien, but 
in reality the pagan? 

Lét us first consider it in its outward, most obvious aspect, 
in its government, in its institutions, its administration. 

The empire of the west was divided, in the fifth century, 
into two prefectures, that of Gaul and that of Italy. The 
prefecture of Gaul comprised three dioceses—that of Gaul, 
that of Spain, and that of Britain. At the head of the pre- 
fecture was a pretorian-prefect; at the head of each diocese 
a vice-prefect. 

The pretorian-prefect of Gaul resided at 'Tréves. Gaul 
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was divided into seventeen provinces, the affairs of each of 
which were administered by a governor of its own, under the 
general orders of the prefect. Of these provinces, six were 
governed by consulares,' the other eleven by presidents.? 

As to the mode of administration, there existed no impor- 
tant distinction between these two classes of governors; they 
exercised in reality the same power, differing only in rank 
and title. 

In Gaul, as elsewhere, the governors had two kinds of 
functions: 

lst. They were the emperor’s immediate representatives, 
charged, throughout the whole extent of the Empire, with the 
interests of the central government, with the collection of 
taxes, with the management of the public domains, the 
direction of the imperial posts, the levy and regulation of the 
armies—in a word, with the fulfilment of all the relations be- 
tween the emperor and his subjects. 

2nd. They had the administration of justice between the 
subjects themselves. The whole civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion was in their hands, with two exceptions. Certain towns 
of Gaul possessed what was called jus Italicum—the Italian 
law. In the municipia of Italy, the right of administering 
justice to the citizens, at least in civil matters and in the 
first instance, appertained to certain municipal magistrates, 
Duumviri, Quatuorviri, Quinquenvales, A:diles, Pretores, &c. 
It has been often stated that the case was the same out of 
Italy, in all the provinces as a rule, but this is 4 mistake: it 
was only in a limited number of these towns assimilated to 
the Italian municipia, that the municipal magistrates exer- 
cised any real jurisdiction; and this in every instance subject 
+o an appeal to the governor. 

There was also, subsequent to the middle of the fourth 
century, in almost all the towns, a special magistrate, called 
defensor, elected not merely by the curia or municipal body, 
but by the population at large, whose duty it was to defead 


1 Viennensis, Lugdunensis 1™; Germania Superior, Germania Inferior, 
Belgica 1™4 and 2a, 

* Alpes Maritime, Alpes Pennine, Sequanensis 1™; Aquitanica 1m 
and 2nda; Novempopulonia, Narbonensis 1™ and 2"; Lugdunensis 224 
and 3™8; Lugdunensis Senonensis : 
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the interests of the people, even against the governor himself, 
if need were. The defensor exercised in such matters the 
jurisdiction in the first instance; he also acted as judge ia 
that class of cases, which we now term police cases. 

With these two exceptions, the governors alone adjudi- 
cated all suits; and there was no appeal from them except 
direct to the emperor. 

This jurisdiction of theirs was exercised in the following 
manner:—In the first ages of the Empire, conformably with 
ancient custom, he to whom the jurisdiction appertained, 
pretor, provincial governor, or municipal magistrate, on a 
case being submitted to him, merely determined the rule of 
law, the legal principle according to which it ought to be 
adjudged. He decided, that is to say, the question of law 
involved in the case, and then appointed a private citizen, 
called the yudex, the veritable juror, to examine and decide 
upon the question of fact. The legal principle laid down by 
the magistrate was applied to the fact found by the judez, 
and so the case was determined. 

By degrees, in proportion as imperial despotism established 
itself, and the ancient liberties of the people disappeared, the 
intervention of the judex became less regular. The magi- 
strates decided, without any reference to this officer, certain 
matters which were called extraordinarie cognitiones. Dio- 
cletian formally abolished the institution in the provinces; it 
no longer appeared but as an exception; and Justinian testi- 
fies, that in his time it had fallen completely into desuetude. 
The entire jurisdiction in all cases tlien appertained to the 
governors—agents and representatives of the emperor in all 
things, and masters of the lives and fortunes of the citizens, 
with no appeal from their judgments but to the emperor in 
person. 

In order to give you an idea of the extent of their power, 
and of the manner in which it was exercised, I have drawn 
up from the Wotitia Imperii Romani—a list of the officers 
0; a provincial governor; a list exactly similar to that which 
we might at the present day derive from the Almanach Royal, 
of the official establishment of a government office, or a pre- 
fecture. They are the officers of the pretorian prefect whom 
Iam about to introduce to you, but the governors subordinate 
to the pretorian prefect, the consulares, correctores, pre- 
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sides, exercised, under his superintendence, the same powers 
with himself; and their establishments were almost entirely 
the same as his, only on a smaller scale. 

The principal officers of a pratorian prefect were: 

1. Princeps, or primiscrinius officti. He cited before 
the tribunal of the prefect those who had business there: he 
drew up the judgments: it was upon his order that accused 
persons were taken into custody. His principal business, 
however, was the colleetion of taxes. He enjoyed various 
privileges. 

2. Cornicularius.—He made public the ordinances, edicts, 
and judgments of the governor, His post was one of very 
great antiquity; the tribunes of the people had their cornicu- 
larius, (Val. Maximus, IL, vi. c. 11.) He was so entitled 
because he carried with him, as a distinctive badge, a horn, 
of which he made use, in all probability, to impose silence on 
the crowd when he was about to perform his official duty. 
The preco, or herald, was under his direction, and he had a 
large establishment of clerks. His period of office was only 
a year. He was a species of recorder. 

3. Adjutor, a supplementary officer, whose services appear 
to have been due to all the other functionaries, when re- 
quired; his specific business was to arrest accused persons, to 
superintend the infliction of the torture, &c. He had an office 
of his own. 

4. Commentariensis, the director of prisons, an officer 
higher in rank than our gaolers, but having the same func- 
tions; he bad the internal regulation of the prisons, conducted 
the prisoners before the tribunals, furnished them with pro- 
visions when they were destitute, had the torture administered 
to them, &c. 

5. Actuarii vel ab actis.—These officers drew up contracts 
for the citizens, and all such deeds as the iaw required to bear 
a legal character, such as wills, grants, &c. They were the pre- 
decessors of our notaries. As the actuarii attached to the 
office of the pretorian prefect or of the preses, could not be 
everywhere, the decemvirs and other municipal magistrates 
were authorised to act as their deputies. 

6. Numerarii.—These were the keepers of the accounts. 
The ordinary governors had two, called tabularii; the pra- 
torian prefects four:—1. The Numerarius Bonorum, whe 
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Kept an account of the funds appertaining to the exchequer, 
the revenues of which went to the comes rerum privatarum; 
2. The numerarius tributorum, who was intrusted with 
the accounts of the public revenues, which went to the 
@rarium, and to the account of the sacred donatives; 3. The 
numerarius auri, who received the gold drawn from the 
provinces, had the silver money he received changed into 
gold, and kept the accounts of the gold mines within his 
district; 4. The numerarius operum publicorum, who kept 
the accounts of the various public works, such as forts, walls, 
aqueducts, baths, &c., all of which were maintained by a third 
of the revenues of the cities, and by a land tax levied on and 
according to occasion. These numerarii had under their 
orders a large body of clerks. 

7. Sub-adjuva ; an assistant to the adjutor. 

8. Curator epistolarum.—tThis was the secretary who had 
charge of the correspondence; he had a number of subor- 
dinates, called epistolares. 

9 Regerendarius.—The officer charged to transmit to the 
prefect the petitions of the subject, and to write the answers. 

10. Exceptores.—They wrote out all the docunients re- 
lating to the judgments given by the prefects, and read them 
before his tribunal; they were under the direction of a primi- 
cerius. ‘They may be assimilated to our registrars. 

1]. Singularii, or Singulares, Ducenarti, Centenarii, §e.— 
Officers commanding a sort of military police attached to the 
service of the provincial governors. ‘The singulares attended 
these functionaries as a guard, executed their orders in the 
province, arrested accused parties, and conducted them to 
prison. They acted as collectors of the taxes; the office of 
the ducenarii, (captains of two hundred men, or cohortales,) 
of the centenarii, the sexagenarii, was the same. 

12. Primilipus.—The chief officer of these cohortales; it 
was his especial charge to superintend the distribution of 
provisions to the soldiers, in the name of the pretorian prefect. 
and to inspect the provisions previous to delivery. 

It is obvious that only the more prominent employments 
are indicated here, and that these officers must have had a 
great many others under their direction. In the offices of the 
praetor of Africa, there were 398 persons employed, in those 
of the count of the East, 600. Independently of their number, 
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you perceive, from the nature of their functions, that the 
jurisdiction of the provincial governors comprehended all 
things, all classes, that the whole society had to do with them, 
and they with the whole of society. 

I will now direct your attention, for a moment, to the 
salaries which these officers received; you may derive from 
this information some rather curious illustrations of the social 
state of the period. 

Under Alexander Severus, according to a passage in his 
biographer Lampridius,! the governors of a province received 
twenty pounds of silver and one hundred pieces of gold,? six 
pitchers (phialas) of wine, two mules, and two horses, twe 
state suits, (vestes forsenes), and one ordinary suit (vestes 
domesticas), a bathing tub, a cook, a muleteer, and, lastly, (I 
have to solicit your pardon for this detail, but it is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted,) when they were not married, a con- 
cubine, quod sine his esse non possent, says the text. When 
they quitted office, they were obliged to return the mules, the 
horses, the muleteer, and the cook. If the emperor was 
satisfied with their administration, they were allowed to retain 
the other gifts he had bestowed upon them; if he was dissatis- 
fied, they were compelled to give him four times the value of 
what they had received. Under Constantine, the part pay- 
ment in goods still subsisted; we find the governors of two 
great provinces, Asiana and Pontus, receiving an allowance 
of oil for four lamps. It was not until the reign of Theo- 
dosius IT., in the first half of the fifth century, that this mode 
of paying the governors was altogether discontinued. The 
subordinate employés, however, continued, down to the time 
of Justinian, to receive in the eastern empire a portion of 
their salaries in provisions and other goods. I dwell upon 
this circumstance because it furnishes a striking idea of the 
inactive state of commercial relations, and of the imperfect 
circulating medium of the Empire. 

The facts I have stated, which are perfectly clear, make 
equally evident the nature of the government under our con- 
sideration; an utter absence of independence on the part of 
the various functionaries; all of them subordinate one to the 
other, up to the emperor, who absolutely disposes and decides 
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the fate of them all. No appeal for the subject from the 
functionary, but to the emperor; nothing like co-ordinate 
co-equal powers, destined to control and limit one another, is 
to be met with. All proceeds straight upwards or down- 
wards, on the principle of a sole, strict hierarchy. It isa 
pure, unmitigated, administrative despotism. 

Do not, however, conclude from what I have stated, that 
this system of government, this administrative machinery, was 
instituted for the sole behoof of absolute power, that it never 
aimed at or produced any other effect than that of promoting 
the views of despotism. In order to appreciate the matter 
fairly, we must present to our minds a just idea of the state 
of the provinces, and more especially of Gaul, at the moment 
preceding that when the empire took the place of the republic. 
There were two powers in authority, that of the Roman pro- 
consul, sent to administer, for a temporary period, such or such 
a province, and that of the old national chiefs, the governors 
whom the country obeyed before it passed under the Roman 
yoke. These two powers were, upon the whole, more iniqui- 
tous, in my opinion, and more noxious in their operation, 
than the imperial administration which superseded them. I 
can conceive no affliction more fearful for a province than the 
government of a Roman proconsul, a greedy tyrant, coming 
there for a greater or less period, in the sole view of making 
his fortune, and giving unchecked way for a time to all the 
impulses of grasping self-interest, to all the caprices of abso- 
lute power. I do not mean to say that these proconsuls were 
every one a Verres or a Piso, but the great crimes of a period 
enable us in their history to estimate the measure of iniquity 
in that period; and if it required a Verres to arouse the in- 
dignation of Rome, we may fairly judge how far a proconsul 
might go, so that he kept within the limits outstepped by the 
more daring monster denounced by Cicero, As to the ancient 
chiefs of the country, theirs was, I have no doubt, a govern- 
ment altogether irregular, oppressive, barbarous. The civili- 
zation of Gaul, when it was conquered by the Romans, was 
very inferior to that of Rome: the two powers which held 
sway there were, on the one hand, that of the priests, the 
Druids; on the other, that of the chiefs, whom we may assi- 
nmilate with the more modern chiefs of clans. The ancient 
social organization of the country part of Gaul, had, in point 
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of fact, a close resemblance to that of Ireland or of the High- 
tands of Scotland in later times; the population clustered 
round the more considerable personages, round the great landed 
proprietors: Vercingetorix, for example, was probably a chief 
of this description, the leader of a multitude of peasantry and 
of petty landholders connected by personal considerations with 
his domains, with his family, with his interests. ‘This system 
may doubtless give birth to lofty and honourable senti- 
ments, it may inspire those who live under it with powerfully 
marked habits and associations, with strong mutual attach- 
nents; but it is, on the whole, far from favourable to the 
progress of civilization. There is nothing regular, nothing 
comprehensive in it; the ruder passions have full and unchecked 
sway; private warfare is incessant; manners make no advance; 
the decision of all questions is entirely a matter of individual 
or local interest; every feature in the system is an obstacle 
to the increase of prosperity, to the extension of ideas, to the 
rich and rapid development of man and of society. When 
therefore the imperial administration came into operation in 
Gaul, however bitter may have been the resentment and 
regret which naturally filled patriotic minds, we can entertain 
no doubt that it was more enlightened, more impartial, more 
guided by general views and by considerations of really public 
interests, than the old national government had been. It was 
neither mixed up with jealousies of family, city, or tribe, nor 
fettered to savage and stagnant ideas and manners by preju- 
dices of religion or birth. On the other hand, the new 
governors, invested with more permanent functions, con- 
trolled, up to a certain point, by the imperial authority, were 
less grasping, less violent, less oppressive than the proconsuls 
of the senate had been. We accordingly observe with the 
progress of the first, second, and even the third centuries, a pro- 
gress in the prosperity and civilization of Gaul. The towns 
grew rich, and extended themselves; the freemen became 
more and more numerous. It had been, amongst the ancient 
Gauls, a custom, or rather a necessity, for the individual free- 
men to place themselves under the protection of some great 
man, to enrol themselves under the banner of a patron, as 
the only mode of effecting security for themselves. This cus- 
tom, without entirely disappearing, abated in the first ages of 
imperial administration; the freemen assumed a more indee 
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pendent existence, which proves that their existence was better 
secured by the general operation of the laws, by the public 
power. There was greater equality introduced among the 
various classes, none of whom were now arbitrarily excluded 
from the attainment of fortune and power. Manners were 
softened, ideas expanded, the country became covered with 
roads and buildings. Everything indicated a society in course 
of development, a civilization in progress. 

But the benefits of despotism are shortlived ; it poisons 
the very springs which it lays open. If it display a merit, 
it is an exceptional one; if a virtue, it is created of circum- 
stances; and once this better hour has passed away, all the 
vices of its nature break forth with redoubled violence, and 
weigh down society in every direction. 

In proportion as the Empire, or more properly speaking, the 
power of the emperor, grew weaker, in proportion as it found 
itself a prey to external and internal dangers, its wants grew 
greater and more urgent; it required more money, more men, 
more means of action of every description; it demanded more 
and more at the hands of the subject nations, and at the same 
time did less and less for them in return. The larger reinforce- 
ments of troops were sent to the frontiers to resist the bar- 
barians, the fewer of course remained to maintain order in the 
interior. The more money there was spent at Constantinople 
or at Rome to purchase the services of auxiliaries, or to 
bribe dangerous courtiers, the less had the emperor to expend 
upon the due administration of the provinces. Despotism 
thus found itself at once more exacting and more feeble, 
necessitated to take more from the people, and incapable of 
protecting for them the little it left them. This double 
evil had fully developed itself at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. Not only at this epoch had all social progress ceased, 
but a retrograde movement was sensibly felt; the empire was 
invaded in every direction, and its interior swept and devas- 
tated by bodies of barbarians; the population fell off, more 
especially in the provinces; in the towns, all public works 
were put a stop to, all embellishments suspended; the free 
men once more went in crowds to solicit the protection of 
some powerful chief. Such are the incessant complaints of the 
Gaulish writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, of Salvienus, 
for example, in his work De Gubernutione Dei, perhaps the 
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most vivid and most interesting picture that we have of the 
period. In a word, in every direction we see manifesting 
themselves unequivocal symptoms of the decline of the 
government, of the desolation of the land. 

At length the evil grew so great, that the Roman empire 
found itself unable to go on; it began by recalling its 
troops; it said to the provinces, to Britain, to Gaul: “I can no 
longer defend you: you must take care of yourselves.” Ere 
long it ceased to govern them, as it had ceased to protect 
them: its administrative officers withdrew as its armies had 
done. This was the fact which was accomplished in the 
middle of the fifth century. The Roman empire fell back 
in every direction, and abandoned, either to the barbarians or 
to themselves, the provinces which it had taken so much 
pains to conquer. 

What, more especially in Gaul, was the society thus left to 
itself, thus compelled to provide for itself ? How was it con- 
stituted? What means, what strength had it with which to 
protect itself ? 

Four classes of persons, four different. social conditions — 
existed at this period in Caul. 1, The senators; 2. the 
curtales ; 3. the people, properly so called; 4. the slaves. 

The distinct existence of the senatorial families is attested 
by all the monuments of the period. We meet with the 
designation at every step, in the legislative documents, and in 
the historians. Did it indicatefamilies whose members belonged 
or had belonged to the Roman senate, or did it merely refer to 
the municipal senators of the Gaulish towns? This is a legiti- 
mate question, since the senate of each town, the municipal 
body known under the name of curia, often also called itself 
senate. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that it meant families 
which had belonged to the Roman senate. The emperors, 
who filled up that senate just as they pleased, used to recruit 
it from the provinces with members of the most distinguished 
families in the principal cities. Those who had occupied high 
local offices, who had acted, for instance, as provincial gover- 
nors, were entitled to expect a seat in the Roman senate; at 
a later period, the same favour was granted to persons whe 
had been nominated to certain honorary charges; and ulti- 
mately the possession of a mere title, that of clurissimus, 
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which was conferred in the same way that the title of baron 
or count is now, was suflicient to give its holder a seat in the 
senate. 

This quality gave certain privileges which raised the 
senators to a position superior to that of the other citizens, 
1, the title itself; 2, the right to be tried by a special tribu- 
nal: when a senator had to be tried for a capital offence, the 
magistrate was obliged to asssociate with himself five asses- 
sors drawn by lot; 3, exemption from torture ; 4, exemption 
from filling municipal offices, which at this time had become 
& very serious burden. 

Such was the condition of the senatorial families. It were, 
perhaps, extravagant to say that they formed a class of 
citizens essentially distinct from the rest, for the senators 
were taken from all classes of the population; we find even 
freedmen among them—and the emperor could at any time 
deprive them, or any of them, of the privileges he had con- 
ferred. But, at the same time, as these privileges were real 
and substantial, and, moreover, hereditary, at least in reference 
to children born after the elevation of the father to the 
senatorial dignity, we may fairly point to them as creating an 
essential distinction in social relations, as manifesting the 
principle, or at all events, the very decided appearance of a 
political aristocracy. 

The second class of citizens was that of the curiales or 
decurtones, men of easy circumstances, members, not of the 
Roman senate, but of the euria or municipal body of their 
own city. I have in my Essai sur l’ Histoire de France drawn 
up a summary of laws and facts relative to the curiales; and in 
order to give an exact picture of their condition, I will, with 
your permission, introduce this summary here: 

The class of curiales comprised all such inhabitants of 
towns, whether natives (municipes) or settlers (incole) as 
possessed landed property to the extent of not less than 
twenty-five acres (jugera), and were not included in any 
way among the privileged persons exempt from curial 
functions. 

Persons belonged to this class either by origin or by nomi- 
nation. 

Every son of a curialis was himself a curialis, and bound 
to fulfil all the duties inherent in that quality. 
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Every inhabitant of a town, trader or otherwise, who 
acquired landed property to the extent of twenty-five acres 
and upwards, was liable to be claimed by the curia, and 
could not refuse to join it. 

No curialis was allowed by any personal and voluntary act 
to relinquish his condition. They were prohibited from 
living in the country, from entering the army, from accepting 
offices which would relieve them from municipal functions, 
until they had exercised all these functions, from that of 
simple member of the curia up to that of first magistrate of 
the city. Then, and not till then, were they permitted to 
become soldiers, public functionaries, and senators. The 
children born to them before their elevation remained in the 
class of curiales. 

They were not allowed to become priests unless they 
transferred their property to some one who was willing to 
become a curialis in their place, or to the curia itself. 

The curiales were constantly endeavouring to relinquish 
their condition, and we accordingly find a multitude of laws 
prescribing the rigorous pursuit of all such as had fled, or 
surreptitiously entered the army, or the order of priests, 
or the senate, or into public functions, and ordering them, 
when discovered, to be compelled to return to their curia. 

The functions and duties of the curiales thus forcibly con- 
fined within their curia, were as follow:— 

1. To administer the affairs of the municipium, its revenue 
and its expenditure, either deliberatively as a private member 
of the curia, or executively as a municipal magistrate. In 
this double situation, the curiales were not only responsible 
for their own individual conduct, but they were called upon 
to provide for the wants of the town out of their own means, 
if the civic revenue was insufficient. 

2. To collect the public taxes. Here also they were them- 
selves responsible if they failed to levy the full amount 
imposed. Any lands subject to the land-tax which were 
abandoned by their possessors reverted to the curia, who 
were bound to pay the tax in respect of them, until some one 
was found who was willing to take the land and its liabilities 
upon himself. If no such person appeared, the tax continued 
to be made up amongst the other proprietors. 

8. No curialis could sell, without the permission of the 
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provincial governor, the property in respect of which he was 
@ curialis. 

4. Heirs of curiales, not themselves members of the curia, 
and the widow or inheriting daughter of a curialis who 
married a man not a curialis, were obliged to resign a fourth 
of their property to the curia. 

5. Curiales without children could only dispose by will of 
a fourth of their property. The other three-fourths went tc 
the curia. 

6. They were not allowed to absent themselves from the 
municipium, even for a limited time, without the permission 
of the provincial governor. 

7. If they quitted their curia without such permission, and 
could not, after a certain interval, be found, their property 
was confiscated for the benefit of the curia. 

8. The burden of the impost designated Aurum Corona- 
rium, which was a tribute paid to the prince on certain 
solemn occasions, fell solely upon the curiales. 

By way of compensating the curiales for these heavy in- 
cumbrances, they were:— 

1. Exempt from the torture, except in very grave cases. 

2, Exempt from certain corporeal and ignominious punish- 
ments, which were reserved for the lower classes. 

3. After having gone through the whole series of munici- 
pal offices, those who had managed to escape the ruinous risks 
which had presented themselves at every stage of their pro- 
gress, were exempt from serving any municipal office for the 
future, enjoyed certain honours, and not unfrequently re- 
ceived the title of comes. 

4. Decayed decuriones were maintained at the expense of 
the town. 

I need not point out to you how hard and oppressive this 
condition was—into what a state it necessarily tended to re- 
duce the burgher class in all the towns. We accordingly 
find every indication that this class became, day after day, 
less numerous. ‘There are no documents from which we can 
form any satisfactory idea of the number of curiales. A list of 
the members of each curia, album curi@, was, indeed, drawn 
up every year; but these lists have disappeared. M. de 
Savigny cites one, after Fabretti, the album of Carusium, 
(Canosa,) a small town of Italy. It is for the year 223; and 
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sets down the number of the curiales of that town at a hundred 
and forty-eight. Judging from their extent and comparative 
importance, the larger towns of Gaul, Arles, Narbonne, 
Toulouse, Lyons, Nismes, had far more than this number. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that such was the case in the 
earlier periods; but as I have said, the ewriales became con- 
stantly fewer and fewer, and at the epoch on which we are 
now engaged, there were scarcely more than a hundred o 
them in the very largest cities. 

The third class of the Gaulish community consisted of the 
people, especially so called,—the plebs. This class compre- 
hended, on the one hand, the petty landholders, whose pro- 
perty was not sufficient to qualify them for the curia; on the 
other, the small tradespeople and the free artisans. I have 
no observations to make with reference to the petty land- 
holders in this class; they were probably very few in number; 
but with reference to the free artisans, it is necessary to 
enter into some explanations. 

‘You are all aware that under the republic and in the earlier 
years of the empire, operative industry was a domestic pro- 
fession, carried on by the slaves for the benefit of their mas- 
ters. Every proprietor of slaves had whatever mechanical 
production he required manufactured in his own house; he 
had slave-blacksmiths, slave-shoemakers, slave-carpenters, 
slave-ironworkers, &c. And he not only employed them in 
making things for himself, but he sold the products of their 
industry to freemen, his clients and others, who had no slaves 
of their own. 

By one of those revolutions which work on slowly and un- 
seen until they become accomplished and manifest at a parti- 
cular epoch, whose course we have not followed, and whose 
origin we never trace back, it happened that industry threw off 
the domestic menial character it had so long worn, and that 
instead of slave artisans, the world saw free artisans, who 
worked, not for a master, but for the public, and for their 
own profit and benefit. This was an immense change in 
the state of society, a change pregnant with incalculable re- 
sults. When and how it was operated in the Roman world, 
I know not, nor has any one else, I believe, identified its pre- 
cise date; but at the period we are now considering, at the 
commencement of the fifth century, it was in full action; there 
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were in all the large towns of Gaul a numerous class of free 
artisans, already erected into corporations, into bodies formally 
represented by some of their own members. The majority of 
these trade-corporations, the origin of which is usually assigned 
to the middle ages, may readily be traced back, more espe- 
cially in the south of Gaul and in Italy, to the Roman world. 
Ever since the fifth century, we come upon indications ot 
them, more or less direct, at every epoch of history; already, 
at that period, they constituted in many towns one of the 
principal, one of the most important portions of the popular 
community. 

The fourth class was that of slaves; of these there were 
two kinds. We are too much in the habit of attaching to the 
word slave, one bare single idea,—of connecting with the term 
one sole condition; this is an entire misconception. We must 
carefully distinguish, at the period now under our considera- 
tion, between the domestic slaves and the predial or rural 
slaves. As to the former, their condition was everywhere 
very nearly the same; but as to those who cultivated the soil, 
we find them designated by a multitude of different names. 
colont, inquilini, rustici, agricole, aratores, tributarii, origin- 
aru, adscriptiti, each name, well nigh, indicating a difference 
of condition. Some were domestic slaves, sent to a man’s 
country estate, to labour in the fields there, instead of work- 
ing indoors, at his town-house. Others were regular serfs of 
the soil, who could not be sold except with the domain itself; 
others were farmers, who cultivated the ground, in considera- 
tion of receiving half the produce; others, farmers of a higher 
class, who paid a regular money rent; others, a sort of com- 
paratively free labourers, farm-servants, who worked for 
wages. Sometimes, moreover, these very different conditions 
seem mixed up together under the general denomination of 
coloni, sometimes they are designated under various names. 

Thus, judging from appearances, and from existing terms, 
a political nobility, an upper burgher class or municipal 
nobility, the people especially so called, domestic or rural 
slaves, in their different conditions, constituted Gaulish so- 
ciety, constituted the strength which subsisted in Gaul, after 
the withdrawal of Rome. 

But what is the real value to be attached to these appear- 
ances? What was the real strength of this strength? What 
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living and powerful society could the concurrences of these 
various classes form? 

We are in the habit of giving to every privileged class the 
name of aristocracy. I do not conceive that this name pro- 
perly appertains to the senatorial families of which I have 
just spoken. It was an hierarchical collection of function- 
aries, but not an aristocracy. Neither privilege, nor wealth, 
nor even with these the possession of power, are sufficient to 
constitute an aristocracy. Permit me to call your attention 
for a moment, to the true meaning of this term; I shall not go 
far in search of it; I will consult, for the history of the word, 
the language whence we have derived it. 

In the more ancient Greek authors, the word apewy, apto- 
roc, generally means the strongest, the person possessing the 
superiority in personal, physical, material strength. We find 
the term thus employed in Homer, Hesiod, and even in some 
of the choruses of Sophocles; it came, perhaps, from the word 
which designated the God Mars, the God of Strength, Apne. 

As we advance in the progress of Greek civilization, as we 
approach the period when social development gave effect to 
other eauses of superiority than physical force, the word 
agoros designates the great, powerful, the most considerable, 
the most wealthy; it is the title assigned to the principal 
citizens, whatever the sources of their power and influence. 

Going a little further, we come to the philosophers, to the 
men whose work it was to elevate and purify ideas; with them 
the word agesro¢ is often used to convey a meaning of a far 
more moral character; it indicates the best, the most virtuous, 
the most able man; intellectual superiority. In the eyes of 
these definers, the aristocratic government was the govern- 
ment of the best, that is to say, the ideal of governments. 

Thus, then, physical force, social preponderance, moral 
superiority—thus, so to speak, and judging from the vicissi- 
tudes in the meanings of the words, thus have these been the 
gradations of aristocracy, the various states through which it 
has had to pass. 

: And, indeed, for an aristocracy to be real, for it to merit 
its name, it must possess, and possess of itself, one or the 
other of these characteristics; it must have either a force of its 
own, a force which it borrows from no one, and which none 
can wrest from it, or a force admitted, proclaimed by the 
men over whom it exercises this force. It must have either 
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independence or popularity. It must either have power, in 
its mere personal right, as was the case with the feudal aris- 
tocracy, or it must receive power by national and free elec- 
tion, as is the case in representative governments. Nothing 
resembling either of these characteristics is to be met with 
in the senatorial aristocracy of Gaul; it possessed neither 
independence nor popularity. Power, wealth, privilege, all it 
had and exercised, was borrowed and precarious. Un- 
doubtedly the senatorial families occupied a position in society 
and in the eyes of the people, for they were rich, and had filled 
public offices; but they were incapable of any great effort, 
incapable of carrying the people with them, or using them 
either to defend or to govern the country. 

Let us now turn to the second class, the curiales, and 
examine what the real extent of their strength was. Judging 
from appearances, these had something beyond what the 
preceding class possessed; among them, the presence of prin- 
ciples of liberty is evident. I have already endeavoured to 
explain these in the following manner, in my Essai sur le 
regime Municipal Romain au V. Siecle : 

1. Every inhabitant of a town, possessor of a fortune suffi- 
cient to secure his independence and the development of his 
understanding, is a curialis, and as such called upon to take 
part in the administration of civic affairs. 

The right of curialship, then, is attached to the presumed 
capacity of filling it, and not to any privilege of birth, and with- 
out any limit as to numbers; and this right is not a mere right 
of election, but a right to deliberate upon and to participate 
directly in the administration of affairs, a right to discuss 
matters and interests, the comprehension of which, and the 
ability to discuss which, it may reasonably be supposed that 
all persons above the very lowest in the scale of existence 
possess. The cwria is not a limited and select town council, 
but an assembly of all such inhabitants as come within the 
curial qualification. 

2. An assembly cannot act administratively; there must 
be magistrates to do this. Such magistrates are all elected 
by the curia, for a very limited period, and are responsible 
with their fortunes for the integrity of their administration. 

3. In great emergencies, when the fate of a city is in 
question, or when it is proposed to elect a magistrate invested 
with uncertain and more arbitrary powers, the curia itself 
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does not suffice; the whole population is summoned to concur 
in these solemn acts. 

Who, at the aspect of such rights existing, would not 
imagine he recognised a petty republic, in which the municipal 
life and the political life were mixed up and confounded to- 
gether, in which democracy of the most unequivocal description 
prevailed? Who would imagine, for one instant, that a town 
so governed formed part of a great empire, and was connected 
by strict and necessary bonds with a distant and sovereign 
central power? Who would not expect to find here all the 
impulsive manifestations of liberty, all the agitation, all the 
faction and cabal, all the violence, all the disorder, which inva- 
riably characterize small societies, inclosed and self-governed 
within their own walls? 

Nothing of the sort was the fact; all these apparent prin- 
ciples were without life, and there were others existent, 
which absolutely precluded their reanimation. 

1. Such are the effects, such the exigences of the central 
despotism, that the quality of curialis becomes not a right 
recognised in all those who are capable of exercising it, but 
a burden imposed upon all who are capable of bearing it. 
Qn the one hand, the central government has relieved itself 
of the duty of providing for any branch of the public service 
in which it is not immediately interested, throwing this 
duty upon the class of citizens in question; on the other 
hand, it employs this class of citizens in collecting the taxes 
which it imposes on its own peculiar account, and makes 
them responsible for the full amount. It ruins the curiales, 
in order to pay its functionaries and its soldiers; it grants 
its functionaries and its soldiers all sorts of practical advan- 
tages and privileges, as inducements to them to aid it in pre- 
venting the curiales from saving themselves from ruin. Com- 
pletely null as citizens, the curiales only live to be stripped 
of all they gain as men of labour and industry. 

2. The magistrates elected by the cwrie are, in point of 
fact, merely the imperial agents of despotism, for whose 
benefit they despoil their fellow-citizens, until some opportu- 
nity or other occurs to them of getting rid of this hard obli- 
gation. 

3. Their election itself is valueless, for the imperial repre- 
sentative in the province may annul it; a favour which they 
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have the greatest desire to obtain at his hands; another cir- 
cumstance putting them more firmly in his power. 

4, Their authority is not real, for they cannot enforce it. 
No effective jurisdiction is placed in their hands; they take 
no step which may not be annulled. Nay, more: despotism, 
perceiving more and more clearly their ill-will to the task, or 
their inability to execute it, encroaches more and more, by itself 
or its immediate representatives, into the sphere of their 
functions. The business of the curia gradually disappears 
with its powers, and a day will come when the municipal 
system may be abolished at a single blow, in the still subsist- 
ing empire, “ because,” as the legislator will say, “ all these 
laws wander, as it were, vainly and without object around 
the legal soil.”! ; 

Thus, then, it is seen, force, real life, were equally wanting 
to the curiales, as to the senatorial families; equally with the 
senatorial families, they were incapable of defending or 
of governing the society. 

As to the people, I need not dwell upon their situation; it 
is obvious that they were in no condition to save and regene- 
rate the Roman world. Yet we must not think them alto- 
gether so powerless, so utterly null, as is ordinarily supposed. 
They were tolerably numerous, more especially in the south 
of Gaul, both from the development of industrial activity 
during the three first ages of Christianity, and from the cir- 
zumstance of a portion of the rural population taking refuge 
in the towns from the devastation of the barbarians. Besides, 
with the progress of disorder in the higher ranks, the popular 
influence had a tendency to increase. In times of regularity, 
when the administration, its functionaries, and its troops were 
on the spot, ere the curia had become altogether ruined and 
powerless, the people remained in their ordinary state of in- 
action, or passive dependence. But when all the various 
masters of the society had fallen away or disappeared, when 
the dissolution of things became general, the people, in their 
turn, grew to be something, and assumed, at all events, a 
certain degree of activity and importance. 

I have nothing to say about the slaves; they were nothing 


1 Noy. 46, rendered by the Emperor of the East, Leo the Philosopher 
towards the close of the ninth century. 
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for themselves; how, then, could they do anything for 
society? It was, moreover, the coloni who underwent well 
nigh all the disasters of invasion; it was they whom the bar- 
barians pillaged, hunted, carried away captive, pell-mell with 
their cattle. I may remark, however, incidentally, that under 
the Empire the condition of the slaves was greatly improved; 
this is clear from its legislation. 

Let us now collect all these scattered features of Gaulish 
civil society in the fifth century, and form a collective idea, 
as near the fact as we can, of its aggregate. 

Its government was monarchical, even despotic; and yet 
all the monarchical institutions and powers were falling, were 
themselves abandoning their post. Its internal organization 
seemed aristocratic; but it was an aristocracy without strength, 
without coherence, incapable of playing a public part. A 
democratic element, municipalities, free burghers, were still 
visible; but democracy was as enervated, as powerless; as 
aristocracy and monarchy. The whole of society was in @ 
state of dissolution, was dying. 

And here we see the radical vice of the Roman society, 
and of every society where slavery exists on a large scale, 
where a few masters rule over whole herds of people. In all 
countries, at all times, whatever the political system which 
prevails, after an interval more or less long, by the sole effect 

‘of the enjoyment of power, of wealth, of the intellectual de- 
velopment, of the various social advantages they enjoy, the 
higher classes wear themselves out, become enervated, unless 
they are constantly excited by emulation, and refreshed by 
the immigration of the classes who live and labour below 
them. See what has taken place in modern Europe. There 
has been in it a prodigious variety of social conditions, in- 
finite gradations in wealth, liberty, enlightenment, influence, 
civilization. And up all the steps of this long ladder, an 
ascending movement has constantly impelled each class and 
all classes, the one by the other, towards greater develop- 
ment, to which none was allowed to remain a stranger. 
Hence the fecundity, the immortality, so to speak, of modern 
civilization, thus incessantly recruited and renewed. 

Nothing at all resembling this existed in the Roman 
society; there, men were divided off into two great classes, 
separated from each other by an immense interval; there 
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was no variety, no ascending movement, no genuine demo- 
cracy; 1t was, as it were, a society of officers, who did not 
know whence to recruit their numbers, and did not, in point 
of fact, recruit them. There was, indeed, from the first to 
the third century, as I have just now said, a progressive 
movement on the part of the lower classes of the people; they 
increased in liberty, in number, in activity. But the movement 
was far too slow, far too limited, to enable the people by re- 
integrating in time the superior classes, to save them from 
their decline and fall. 

Besides these, there became formed another society, young, 
energetic, fruitful of results,—the ecclesiastical society. It 
was around this society that the people rallied; no powerful 
bond united them to the senators, nor, perhaps, to the curiales; _ 
they assembled, therefore, around the priests and bishops. 
Alien to pagan civil society, whose chiefs created therein no 
place for it, the mass of the population entered with ardour 
into the Christian society, whose leaders opened their arms to 
it. The senatorial and curial aristocracy was a mere 
phantom; the clergy became the real aristocracy; there was 
no Roman people; a Christian people arose. It is with them 
we shall occupy ourselves in the next lecture. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—Variety of the principles and forms of religious society 
in Europe—Classification of the different systems, 1. According to the 
relations of the church in the state; 2. According to the internal consti- 
tution of the church—All these systems assign their origin to the primi- 
tive church—Critical examination of these pretensions—They have all 
a certain degree of foundation—Fluctuation and complexity of the ex- 
ternal situation and internal position of Christian society from the first 
to the fifth century—Predominant tendencies—Prevalent facts of the 
fifth century — Causes of liberty in the church at this period — The 
election of bishops—Councils —Comparison of religious with civil 


society—Of the chiefs of these two societies—Letters of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. 


Tue subject which is now about to occupy our attention, is 
the state of religious society in the fifth century. I need not 
remind you of the great part it has played in the history of 
modern civilization; that is a fact perfectly well understood. 
Nor is it in modern history that this fact first manifested 
itself; the world has seen more than one striking example of 
the power of the religious society, of its ideas, its institutions, 
its government. But there is a fundamental difference to be 
remarked, In Asia, in Africa, in antiquity, everywhere 
before the organization of Europe, religious society presents 
itself under a general and simple form; this is the clear pre- 
valence of a system, the domination of a principle: sometimes 
the society is subordinate; it is the temporal power which 
exercises the spiritual functions and directs the worship, and 
even the faith: sometimes it occupies the chief place; it is 
the spiritual power which rules the civil order. In both the 
one case and the other, the position and organization of the 
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religious society are clear, simple, stable. In modern Europe, 
on the contrary, it presents every possible variety of system; 
we find in it every possible principle; it seems made up of 
samples of all the forms under which it has appeared else- 
where. 

Let us endeavour, for the sake of greater perspicuity, to 
disintricate and classify the different principles, the different 
systems which have been, in various measure, adopted into 
European religious society, the different constitutions it has 
received. 

Two great questions here present themselves: on the one 
hand, the exterior situation of the religious society, its posi- 
tion with reference to civil society, the relations, that is to 
say, of church with state; and on the other, its interior or- 
ganization, its internal government. 

With both the one and the other of these questions, we 
must connect the modifications of which religious society has 
been the object in the particular respect. 

I will first consider its external situation, its relations with 
the state. 

Four systems, essentially differing from one another, have 
been maintained on this subject: 

1. The state is subordinate to the church; in the moral 
point of view, in the chronological order itself, the church pre- 
cedes the state; the church is the first society, superior, eternal; 
civil society is nothing more than the consequence, than an 
application of its principles; it is to the spiritual power that 
sovereignty belongs of right; the temporal power should 
merely act as its instrument. 

2. Tt is not the state which is in the church, but the church 
which is in the state: it is the state which rules the land, 
which makes war, levies taxes, governs the external destiny 
of the citizens. It is for the state to give to the religious 
society the form and constitution which best accord with the 
interests of general society. Whenever creeds cease to be 
individual, whenever they give birth to associations. these 
come within the cognizance and authority of the temporal 
power, the only veritable power in a state. 

3. The church ought to be independent, unnoticed in the 
state; the state has nothing to do with her; the temporal 
power ought to take no cognizance of religious creeds; it 
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should let them approximate or separate, let them go on and 
govern themselves as they think best; it has no right, no 
occasion, to interfere in their affairs. 

4. The church and the state are distinct societies, it is 
true; but they are at the same time close neighbours, and 
are nearly interested in one another: let them live separate, 
but not estranged; let them keep up an alliance on certain 
conditions, each living to itself, but each making sacrifices 
for the other, in case of need, each lending the other its 
support. 

Ip the internal organization of the religious society, the 
diversity of principles and forms is even still greater. 

And first, we see before us two leading systems: in the 
one, power is concentrated in the hands of the clergy; the 
priests alone form a constituted body; the ecclesiastical so- 
ciety governs the religious society: in the other, the religious 
society governs itself, or at least participates in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs; the social organization comprehends the 
body of the faithful, as well as the priests. 

Government in the hands of the ecclesiastical society solely 
may be constituted in various ways. 1. Under the form of 
pure monarchy; there are several examples of this in the 
history of the world. 2. Under the form of an aristocracy; 
where the bishops, for instance, each in his own diocese, 
or in a collective assembly, govern the church in their 
own right, without the concurrence of the inferior clergy. 
3. Under a democratic form, where, for instance, the govern- 
ment of the church belongs to the whole body of the clergy, to 
assemblies of priests all equal among themselves. 

In cases where the society governs itself, the diversity of 
forras is equally great. 1. The body of the faithful, the 
laity, sit with the priests in the assemblies charged with the 
general government of the church. 2. There is no general 
government of the church; each congregation forms a several 
local, independent church, which governs itself; whose mem- 
bers select their own spiritual chief, according to their parti- 
cular views and purposes, 3. There is no distinct and per- 
manent spiritual government at all; no clergy, no priests; 
teaching, preaching, all the spiritual functions are exercised 
by the body of the faithful themselves, according to cireum- 
stances, according to inspiration; there is constant change, 
constant agitation. 
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I might sombine in an infinity of ways these various forms, 
mixing their elements together in various proportions, and 
thus create a host of other diversified forms, but with my 
utmost ingenuity I could devise no combination which has 
not already been exhibited to the world. 

And not only have all these principles been professed, not 
only have all these systems been maintained each as the only 
true and legitimate system, but all of them have been brought 
into practical operation, all of them have existed. 

Every one knows that in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
_turies the spiritual power claimed as its right, sometimes the 
direct exercise, sometimes the indirect nomination of the tem- 
poral power. Every one sees that in England, where Parlia- 
ment has disposed of the faith as of the crown of the country, 
the church is subordinate to the state. What are popery, 
Erastianism,' episcopacy, presbyterianism, the independents, 
the quakers, but applications of the doctrines I have pointed 
out. All doctrines have become facts: there are examples of 
all systems, and of all the so varied combinations of systems. 
And not only have all systems been realised, but they have, 
every one of them, set up a claim to historical as well as to 
rational legitimacy; they have, every one of them, referred 
their origin to the earliest age of the Christian church; they 
have, every one of them, claimed ancient facts for their own, 
as their own peculiar foundation and justification. 

Nor are they wholly wrongs any of them; we find in the 
first ages of the age, facts with which all of them are entitled 
to claim a connexion. I donot mean to say that they are all 
alike true, rationally, all alike authentic, historically, nor that 
they all represent a series of different facts, through which 
the church has necessarily passed. What I mean is simply, 
that there is in each of these systems a greater or less vro- 
portion of moral truth and of historical reality. They have 
all played a part, have occupied a place, in the history of 
modern religious history: they have all, in various measure, 
contributed to the work of its formation. 

I will view them successively in the first ages of the church; 
we shall have no difficulty in tracing them there. 


1 The system in which the chureh is governed by the state, so named 
from Erastus, a German theologian and physician of the 16th century, whe 
first maintained this principle with any distinguished effect. 
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Let us first consider the external situation of the church, 
and its relations with civil society. 

As to the system of a church, independent, unnoticed in 
the state, existing and governing itself without the interven- 
tion of the temporal power, this is evidently the primitive 
situation of the Christian church. So long as it was con- 
fined within a limited space, or disseminated only in small 
and isolated congregations, the Roman government took no 
notice of it, and allowed it to exist and regulate its affairs as 
it thought proper. 

This state of things terminated: the Roman empire took 
cognizance of the Christian society; I do not refer to the 
period when it took notice of it in the way of persecution, but 
to that when the Roman world became Christian, when 
Christianity ascended the throne with Constantine. The 
position of the church with reference to the state underwent 
a great change at this epoch. It were incorrect to say that 
it fell at this period under the government of the church, 
that the system of its subordination to power then came into 
operation. In general, the emperors did not pretend to regu- 
late the faith; they took the doctrines of the church as they 
found them. ‘The majority of the questions which at a later 
period excited the rivalship of the two powers had not as yet 
arisen. Still, even at this period, we meet with a great 
number of facts wherein the system of the sovereignty of the 
state over the church might have sought, and has, indeed, 
sought its origin. ‘Towards the close of the third and the 
commencement of the fourth century, for instance, the bishops 
observed an extremely humble and submissive tone with the 
emperors; they were incessantly exalting the imperial majesty. 
Doubtless, had it attempted to assail the independence of 
their faith, they would have defended themselves, as, in point 
of fact, they often did defend themselves, with energy; but 
they were greatly in need of the emperors’ protection so re- 
cently extended to them. But just recognised and adopted 
by the temporal power, they were anxious to treat it with the 
utmost respect and consideration. Besides, they could do 
nothing of themselves; the religious society, or rather its . 
government, had at this epoch no means of carrying its will 
into execution; it had no institutions, no rules, no system; it 
was constantly obliged to have recourse to the intervention of 
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the civil government, the ancient and only organized authority. 
This continual necessity for a foreign sanction, gave religious 
society an air of subordination and dependence, more apparent 
than real; at bottom, its independence and even its power were 
considerable, but still, in almost all its affairs, in all matters 
affecting the interest of the church, the emperor interfered; his 
consent and approbation were invariably solicited. The 
councils were generally assembled by his order; and not only 
did he convene them, but he presided over them, either in 
person or by deputy, and decided what subjects should be 
discussed by them. Thus Constantine was present in person 
at the council of Arles, in 314, and at the council of Nicea, 
in 325, and, apparently at least, superintended the delibe- 
rations. I say apparently; for the mere presence of the em- 
peror at a council was a triumph for the church, a proof of 
victory far more than of subjection. But however this may have 
been, the forms, at all events, were those of respectful subor- 
dination; the church availed herself of the power of the Em- 
pire, covered herself with its majesty; and Erastianism, inde- 
pendently of the national grounds upon which it proceeds, has 
found, in the history of this epoch, facts which have served as 
its justification. 

As to the opposite system, the general and absolute sove- 
reignty of the church, it is clear that it cannot be met with in 
the cradle of a religious society; it necessarily belongs to the 
period of its greatest power, of its fullest development. Yet 
one may already detect glimpses of it, and very distinct 
glimpses, in the fifth century. The superiority of spiritual 
over temporal interests, of the destiny of the believer as com- 
pared with that of the mere citizen, the principle enunciated 
by the religious society, was already recognised and admitted 
by the civil society. ; 

We accordingly find the language of the heads of the spi- 
ritual society, erewhile so gentle, so reserved, so modest, now 
becoming confident, bold, often even haughty; whilst, on the 
other hand, that of the chiefs of the civil society, of the supe- 
riors themselves, despite the pomp still clinging round its 
forms, is in reality mild and submissive. At this period, in- 
deed, the whole framework of temporal power was in a state 
of rapid decay; the Empire was expiring; the imperial 
power was day by day more and more nearly approaching 
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the condition of an utter, of a ridiculous nonentity. The 
spiritual power, on the contrary, grew stronger and stronger, 
and penetrated more deeply and widely into civil society; the 
church became more wealthy, her jurisdiction more extended; 
she was visibly progressing towards domination. The com- 
plete fall of the Empire in the west, and the rise of the bar- 
barous monarchies, contributed greatly to the exaltation of 
her pretensions and of her power. The church had long been 
under the emperors, obscure, feeble, a mere child, so to speak; 
she had thence acquired a sort of reserve in her intercourse 
with them; a habit of respect for their ancient power, their 
name; and it is quite possible that had the Empire continued 
to exist, the church would never have completely emanci- 
pated herself from this custom of her youth. What corrobo- 
rates this supposition is the fact that such has been the case in 
the eastern empire; that Empire lived on for twelve centu- 
ries in a state of gradual decay; the imperial power became 
‘ttle more than nominal. Yet the church there never attained, 
never even sought to attain the sovereignty. The Greek 
church remained, with the eastern emperors, in nearly the 
same relation in which the Romish church stood with the 
Roman emperors. In the west, the Empire fell; kings covered 
with furs took the place of princes clothed in purple; the 
church yielded not to these new comers the same considera- 
tion, the same respect which she had paid to their predeces- 
sors. Moreover, to contend successfully against their barba- 
rism, she found herself under the necessity of stretching to 
its utmost bent the spring of spiritual power: the exaltation 
of popular feeling in this direction, was her means of safety 
and of action. Hence the so rapid progress now of those 
pretensions of hers to the sovereignty, which in the fifth cen- 
tury were scarce perceptible. 

As to the system of alliance between the two distinct and 
independent societies, it is not difficult to recognise it at this 
period; there was nothing precise or fixed in the conditions 
of the alliance; the two powers never continued long upon 
equal terms under them; they kept each in its own sphere, 
and treated together whenever they happened to come in con- 
tact. 

We find, then, from the first to the fifth century, in germ 
and in development all the systems according to which the 
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relations between church and state may be regulated; they 
all of them derive their origin from facts dating from the cradle 
of religious society. Let us pass on to the interior organiza- 
tion of thig society, to the internal government of the church; 
we shall arrive at the same result. 

It is clear that this last form cannot be that of an infant 
church: no moral association begins with the inertia of the 
mass of those associated, with the separation cf the people and 
the government. It is certain, accordingly, that at the out- 
set of Christianity, the body of the faithful participated in the 
administration of the affairs of the society. The presbyterian 
system, that is to say, the government of the church by its 
spiritual chiefs, assisted by the leading members of the body, 
was the primitive system. There may be many questions 
raised as to the titles, functions, and mutual relations of these 
lay and ecclesiastical chiefs of the rising congregations; but 
as to the fact of their concurrence in the regulation of their 
common affairs, there can be no doubt.’ 

Equally unquestionable is it that at this period the seperate 
societies, the Christian congregations in each town, were far 
more independent of each other than they have been at any 
subsequent time; there is no doubt that they governed 
themselves, perhaps not completely, but almost so, each for 
itself, and apart from the rest. Hence the system of the 
Independents, who insist that the religious society should 
have no general government, but that each local cengrega- 
tion should be an entire and sovereign society in itself, 

No doubt, again, that in these petty Christian societies of 
early date, unconnected with one another, and often without 
the means of preaching and teaching, no doubt that in the 
absence of a spiritual leader instituted by the original founder 
of the faith, it often occurred that, under the influence of an 
inward impulse, some individua! member of. the body, of 
strong mind, and endowed with the gift of acting upon his 
fellows, arose and preached the word to the association to 
which he belonged. Hence the system of the Quakers, the 
system of spontaneous individual preaching, without any 
order of priests, of regular and permanent clergy. 

These are some of the principles, some of the forms of the 
religious societies in the first age of the Christian church. 
It comprehended many others; perhaps, indeed, those which 
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I have mentioned were not the most powerful in their 
influence. 

In the first place, it is incontestable that the first founders, 
or, more correctly speaking, the first instruments in the foun- 
dation of Christianity, the apostles, regarded themselves as 
invested with a special mission received from on high, and 
that they in turn transmitted to their disciples by the eying 
on of hands, or in some other form, the right to teach an 
to preach. Ordination is a primitive fact in the Christian 
church, hence an order of priests, a distinct permanent clergy, 
invested with peculiar functions, duties, and rights. 

Let us turn to another primitive fact. The particular con- 
gregations were, it is true, isolated; but the tendency of them 
all was to unite, to live under one common discipline as 
under one common faith; it was the tendency, the aim, 
natural to every society in progress of self-formation; it is 
the necessary condition of its extension, of its firm establish- 
ment. 

Approximation, assimilation of the various elements, move 
ment towards unity, such is the regular course of creation. 
The first propagators of Christianity, the apostles or their 
disciples, preserved, moreover, over the most distant con- 
gregations a certain amount of authority, a remote but 
efficacious superintendence. They took care to form and to 
maintain ties not only of moral brotherhood, but of organiza- 
tions between the particular churches. Hence a constant 
tendency towards a general government of the churches, an 
identical and permanent constitution. 

It appears to me perfectly clear that in the minds of the 
first Christians, in their common and simple feeling, the 
apostles were regarded as superior to their disciples, and the 
immediate disciples of the apostles as superior to their suc- 
cessors; a superiority purely moral, not established as an 
institution, but real and admitted. In it we have the first 
germ, the religious germ of the episcopal system. That 
system derives also from another source. The towns into 
which Christianity had inade its way, were very unequal in 
population, in wealth, in importance; and the inequality in 
intellectual development, in moral power, was as great as 
the material inequality. There was, consequently, an 
inequality, likewise, in the distribution of influence among 
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the spiritual heads of the congregations. ‘The chiefs of the 
more important, of the more enlightened towns, naturally 
took the lead and exercised an authority, at first moral, then 
institutional, over the minor congregations within a certain 
circle around them. This was the political germ of the 
episcopal system. 

Thus, at the same time that we recognise in the primitive 
state of the religious society the association of lay-members 
with the priests in the government, that is to say, the Presby- 
terian system; the isolation of the particular congregations, that 
is to say, the system of the Independents; free, spontaneous, 
casual preaching, that is to say, the system of the Quakers: 
on the other hand, we see rising up in opposition to the 
system of the Quakers, an order of priests, a permanent 
clergy; in opposition to the system of the Independents, a 
general government of the church; in opposition to the 
Presbyterian system, the principle of inequality among the 
priests themselves, the Episcopal system. 

How have these principles, so various, so contrary to each 
other, become developed? To what causes have been owing 
the abasement of one, the elevation of another. And, 
first, how was the transition from a government, shared by 
the body of the faithful, to a government vested in the clergy 
alone, accomplished? By what progress did the religious society 
pass under the empire of the ecclesiastical society? 

In the revolution by which this change was effected, the 
ambition of the clergy, personal interests, human passions, had 
a large share. I do not scek to under-estimate its proportion. 
It is quite undeniable that all these causes contributed to the 
result which now occupies our attention; but yet, had there 
been only these causes at work, the result would never have 
been realised. I have already observed, and it is a remark 
I repeat on all available occasions, that no great event is 
accomplished by causes altogether illegitimate. Beneath these, 
or at their side, there are always legitimate causes in operation, 
good and sound reasons why an important fact should be 
accomplished. We have here a fresh example of this. 

It is, I believe, a clear principle—-a principle generally 
established—that participation in power presupposes the moral 
capacity to exercise it; where the capacity is wanting, par- 
ticipation in power comes to an end, as a matter of course 
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The right to exercise it continues virtually to reside in human 
nature; but it slumbers, or rather rests only in germ, in per- 
spective, until the capacity needed develops itself, and then 
it awakens and develops itself with the capacity. 

You will remember what I said in our last lecture, as to 
the state of Roman civil society in the fifth century. I en- 
deayoured to describe its profound decay. You saw the 
aristocratic classes perishing away, their numbers immensely 
reduced, their influence gone—their virtue gone. 

Whosoever amongst them possessed any energy, any 
moral activity, entered into the body of the Christian clergy. 
There remained, in point of fact, only the mere populace, the 
plebs romana, who rallied around the priests and the bishops, 
and formed the Christian people. 

Between this people and its new chiefs, between religious 
society and ecclesiastical society, the inequality was extremely 
great: an inequality not only in wealth, in influence, in social 
situation, but in information, in intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. And the more Christianity, by the mere fact of its con- 
tinuous duration, developed itself, extended itself, elevated 
itself, the more this inequality increased and manifested itself. 
The questions of faith and doctrine became, year after year, 
more complex and more difficult of solution; the rules of 
church discipline, her relations with civil society, in like 
manner grew more extensive and complicated; so that in 
order to take part in the administration of its affairs, there 
was requisite, from epoch to epoch, a greater and still greater 
development of mind, of learning, of character; in a word, 
moral conditions more and more elevated, more and more 
difficult to be met with; and yet, such was the general dis- 
order in society, such the universal calamity of the period, 
that the moral condition of the people, instead of growing 
better, and of a higher character, fell lower and lower every 
day. 

We have here, after having made every allowance for the 
part taken in the change by human passions and personal 
interests, we have here, I say, the true cause which trans- 
ferred religious society to the empire of ecclesiastical society, 
which took all power from the body of the faithful and gave 
it to the clergy alone. 


Let us inquire how this second revolution, of which we 
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have seen the origin, was worked out. How, in the very 
bosom of ecclesiastical society, power passed from the priests 
to the bishops. 

We have here an important distinction to observe: the 
position of the bishops in their diocese, and in relation to the 
general government of the church, was, in the fifth century, 
no longer what it had been. Within his diocese, the bishop 
did not govern by his sole authority; he required the con- 
currence and assent of his clergy. This, indeed, was not an 
absolute institution: the fact was not regulated in any fixed 
manner, nor according to permanent forms; but the existence 
of the fact is manifested by every document connected with 
urban or diocesan administration. ‘The words cum assensu 
clericorum, constantly recur in the monuments of the peniod. 
In questions, however, concerning the general government, 
whether of the ecclesiastical province, or of the church at 
large, the case was different; the bishops alone attended the 
councils, as representatives of this government; when simple 
priests appeared there it was as delegates of their bishops. 
The general government of the church at this period was 
entirely episcopal. 

You must not, however, attach to the words which have just 
occurred, the meaning which they assumed at a later period: 
you must not imagine that each bishop went to the councils 
solely on his own account, in virtue of his own right. He 
went there as the representative of his clergy. The idea that 
the bishop, the natural chief of his priests, should speak and 
act everywhere on their behalf, and in their name, was at 
this period prevalent in all minds, in the minds of the bishops 
themselves, and limited their power, while it practically served 
as a ladder whereby they ascended higher and higher, and 
gradually emancipated themselves from control. 

Another cause, and one perhaps stili more decisive, limited 
the councils to the bishops alone: this was the small number 
of priests, and the consequent inconvenience which would 
have arisen from their too frequent absence from their posts. 
To judge merely from the great part which they play, and, 
‘permit me the expression, from the noise which they make in 
the fifth century, one is disposed to imagine the priests a very 
numerous body. Such was not at all the case: we have 
positive indications, historical proofs, which show the con- 
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trary. In the commencement of the fifth century, for in 
stance, we meet with a question as to the number of the 
priests at Rome; and we find it mentioned, as an illustration 
of the peculiar wealth and importance of that city, that she 
possessed eighty churches and seventy-seven priests. 

The indirect proofs we have supply the same conclusions; 
the acts of the councils of the fourth and fifth centuries are 
full of canons prohibiting a simple clerk from going into any 
other diocese than his own to be ordained; a priest from quit- 
ting his diocese to perform duty elsewhere, or even from 
travelling at all without the consent of his bishop.! All sorts 
of means were adopted for keeping the priests in their own 
immediate district; they were watched with a care amounting 
to the oppressive, so limited was their number, so anxious 
were the other bishops to get possession of them. After the 
establishment of the barbarian monarchies, the Frank or Bur- 
gundian kings, the rich and more notable chiefs, were con- 
stantly endeavouring to seduce from each other those com- 
panions, those leudes, those anstrustions, who constituted their 
immediate train, their select guard: the barbarian laws are full 
of enactments intended to check these attempts. We find the 
kings constantly undertaking, in their mutual treaties, not to 
invite to their courts, nor even to receive, their respective 
leudes. ‘The ecclesiastical legislation of the fourth and fifth 
centuries exhibits similar regulations with respect to the 
priests, doubtless, on the same grounds. 

It was therefore a very serious affair for a priest to quit on 
a distant mission the church to which he was attached; it was 
difficult to replace him—the service of religion suffered in his 
absence. The establishment of the representative system, in 
church as in state, presupposes a sufficient body of men to 
admit of one easily supplying the place of another upon occa- 
sion, and of their moving about without inconvenience to 
themselves or to the society. Such was not the case in the 
fifth century; and in order to have procured the attendance at 
councils of the priests, indemnification and coercive measures 
might perhaps have been necessary, as they were for a long 
time necessary in England, to bring the citizens to parliament. 


' Sce the canons of the councils of Arles, in 314, of Turin, in 397, ef 
Arles in 450, of Tours, in 461. 
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[Xverything, therefore, tended to transfer the government of 
the church to the bishops; and, accordingly, in the fifth cen- 
tury, the episcopal system was almost in full operation. 

As to the system of pure monarchy, the only one upon 
which we have not as yet remarked, because it is a system 
which facts have not as yet presented to us, it was very far 
from dominating at this epoch, or even from claiming to do- 
minate; and the most practised sagacity, the most ardent 
aspirations of personal ambition, could not then have foreseen 
its future destinies. Not but that we see, even thus early, 
the papacy increasing daily in consideration and influence; 
it is impossible to read with impartiality the monuments of 
the period, without perceiving that, from every part of 
Europe, applications were constantly being made to the 
bishop of Rome for his opinion, nay, his decision, in matters 
of faith, of discipline, in the trials of bishops, in a word, upon 
all the great occasions wherein the church is interested. Very 
often, indeed, it was merely an opinion for which he was asked: 
and when he had given it, those of the interested parties who 
disapproved of his judgment, refused to abide by it; but, on 
the other hand, it was supported by a more or less powerful 
party, and, as a general result, his preponderance became 
more and more decided after every one of these appeals. 
There were two causes which more especially contributed to 
produce these references to the bishop of Rome: on the one 
hand, the patriarchate principle still held sway in the church; 
above bishops and archbishops, with privileges more nominal 
than real, but still generally admitted in theory, there was a 
patriarch presiding. ‘The east had several patriarchs, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, the patriarch of Antioch, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, of Alexandria. In the west there 
was but one patriarch, the bishop of Rome; and this circum- 
stance had a great share in the exelusive elevation of the 
papacy. ‘The tradition, moreover, that St. Peter had been 
bishop of Rome, and the idea that the popes were his suc- 
cessors, already strongly possessed the minds of the western 
Christians. 

We thus clearly trace, in the first five ages, the historical 
foundations of all the systems which have been cited or 
applied, both as to the internal organization, and as to the 
external position of the religious society These systems are 
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fur from being of the same importance; some of them have 
only appeared, in passing, as mere transitory, accidental 
circumstances; the others have remained for a long time in 
germ, have developed themselves slowly and deliberately; 
they are of different dates, and, as I have said, of very various 
importance; but they are all connected with some fact, they 
can all cite some authority. 

When we seek what principles prevailed amidst this variety 
of principles, what great results were accomplished in the 
fifth century, we discover the following facts:— 

1. The separation of the religious society and of the eccle- 
siastical society: a result more especially due to the extreme 
intellectual and social inequality which existed between the 
people and the Christian clergy. 

2. The predominance of the aristocratic system in the in- 
terior organization of the ecclesiastical society: the interven- 
tion of simple priests in the government of the church became 
less and less frequent, less and less influential; power concen- 
trated itself more and more in the hands of the bishops. 

3. Finally, as to the relations of the religious society with 
the civil society of the church, with the state, the system in 
force was that of alliance, of intercourse between powers 
distinct, but in perpetual contact with each other. 

These are the three great features which characterize the 
state of the church at the commencement of the fifth century. 
At the bare statement of them, in their general appearance 
alone, it is impossible not to perceive the germs of danger, 
on the one hand, in the bosom of the religious society, to the 
liberty of the body of the faithful, and in the bosom of the 
ecclesiastical society to the liberty of the body of the clergy. 
The almost exclusive predominance of the priests over the 
faithful, and of the bishops over the priests, gave clear pre- 
sage of the abuses of power and of the disorders of revolu- 
tions. The men of the fifth century, however, though they 
might well have conceived such fears, had no notion what- 
ever of them; the Christian society of that period was wholly 
absorbed in regulating itself, in constituting itself a fixed and 
determinate body; it required, beyond all things, order, law, 
government; and despite the dangerous tendency of some ot 
the principles which then prevailed, the liberties, both of the 
people in the religious society, and of the simple priests in 
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the ecclesiastical society, were not without reality and secu- 
rity. 

The first consisted in the election of the bishops, a fact 
which I need not seek to establish, for it is perfectly self- 
evident to any one who but glances over the monuments of 
the period. This election was conducted neither according 
to general rules, nor with permanent forms; it was altogether 
irregular, various, and influenced by fortuitous circumstances. 
In 374, the bishop of Milan, Auxentius, an Arian in his 
opinions, being dead, his successor was about to be elected in 
the cathedral. 

The people, the clergy, the bishops of the province, were all 
there, and all very animated; the two parties, the orthodox and 
the Arians, each wished to nominate a bishop. The tumult 
ended in a violent confusion. A governor had just arrived at 
Milan, in the name of the emperor; he was a young man named 
Ambrose. Informed of the tumult, he repaired to the church 
in order to quiet it; his words, his air, were pleasing to the 
people. He had a good reputation: a voice arose in the 
midst of the church—according to tradition, the voice of a 
child; it cried, “Let Ambrose be nominated bishop!” And, 
forthwith, Ambrose was nominated bishop; he afterwards 
became Saint Ambrose. 

This is an example of the manner in which episcopal elec- 
tions were still made at the end of the fourth century. It is 
true they were not all so disorderly and sudden; but these 
characteristics did not shock or astonish any one, and the day 
following his elevation, Saint Ambrose was acknowledged by 
all to be properly elected. Would you wish that we should 
look to a posterior epoch, to the end of the fifth century, for 
example? I open the collection of the letters of Sidonius 
Apollinarius, the most curious, and, at the same time, the most 
authentic monument of the manners of that time, especially 
the manners of religious society; Sidonius was bishop of 
Clermont; he himself collected and revised his letters; what 
we find there written is exactly what he wished to bequeath 
to posterity. Here is a letter which he addressed to his 
friend Domnulus. 

“ SIDONIUS TO HIS DEAR DOMNULUS; HEALTU.! 


“Since you desire to know what our father in Christ, 


! Book IV., Letter 25. 
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the pontiff Patient,! with his customary piety and firmness, 
has done at Chalons, I can no lovger delay causing you 
to share our great joy. He arrived in this town, partly 
preceded and partly followed by the bishops of the province, 
assembled, in order to give a chief to the church of this city, 
so troubled and unsteady in its discipline since the retire- 
ment and death of bishop Paul. 

“The assembly found various factions in the town, all those 
private intrigues which can never be formed but to the detri- 
ment of public welfare, and which were excited by a trium- 
virate of competitors. One of them, destitute of all virtue, 
made a parade of his antique race; another, like a new Apicius, 
got himself supported by the applause and clamours of noisy 
parasites, gained by the agency of his kitchen; a third engaged 
himself by a secret bargain, if he attained the object of his 
ambition, to abandon the domains of the church to the pillage 
of his partisans. Saint Patient and Saint Euphronius,? who, 
setting aside all aversion and all favour, were the first to 
maintain firmly and rigidly the most sound views, were not 
long in learning the state of things. Before manifesting 
anything in public, they first held counsel in secret with the 
bishops their colleagues; then, braving the cries of a mob 
of furies, they suddenly nominated, without his having formed 
any desire or having any idea of being elected, a pious man 
named John, commendable from his honesty, charity, and 
mildness. John had first been a reader, and had served at 
the altar from his infancy; after much time and labour, he 
became an archdeacon.... He was, therefore, a priest only 
of the second order, and amidst these furious factions no 
one exalted by his praise a man who asked nothing; bus 
neither did any one dare to accuse a man who merited only 
eulogies. Our bishops have proclaimed him their colleague, 
to the great astonishment of the intriguers, to the extreme 
confusion of the wicked, but with the acclamations of good 
es and without any person daring or wishing to oppose 

im. 
_ Just now we were at a popular election; here is one equally 
irregular and unforeseen, brought about at once, in the midst 
of the people, by two pious bishops. Here is a third, if pos- 
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sible, still more singular. Sidonius himself is at once the 
narrator and actor of it. 

The bishop of Bourges was dead: such was the ardour of 
the competitors and their factions, that the town was thrown 
into disorder by them, and could find no means of coming to 
adecision. ‘The inhabitants of Bourges thought of address- 
ing themselves to Sidonius, illustrious throughout Gaul for 
his birth, wealth, eloquence, and knowledge, long since in- 
vested with the highest civil functions, and recently nomi- 
nated bishop of Clermont. They begged him to choose 
them a bishop, almost in the same way as, in the infancy of 
the Greek republics, the people, tired of civil storms and its 
own powerlessness, sought a foreign sage te give trem laws. 
Sidonius, rather surprised at first, nevertheless consented, 
assured himself of the concurrence of the bishops, who would 
have to ordain the person whom he alone had the charge of 
electing, and repairing to Bourges, assembled the peuple in the 
cathedral. I will cite the letter in which he gives an account 
of the whole affair to Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, and sends 
him the discourse which he pronounced in this assembly, they 
are both rather lengthy; but this mixture of rhetoric and 
religion, these literary puerilities amidst the most animated 
scenes of real life, this confusion of the bel esprit and of the 
bishop, make this singular society better known than all the 
dissertations in the world; this society at once old and young, 
in decline and in progress: I shall only here and there omit a 
passage without interest. 

““SIDONIUS TO THE LORD POPE PERPETUUS; HEALTH.! 

“In your zeal for spiritual reading, you go so far as to 
wish to become acquainted with writings which are not in 
any way worthy of your attention, or of exercising your judg- 
ment. You thus ask me to send you the discourse which I 
delivered in the church to the people of Bourges, a discourse 
to which neither the divisions of rhetoric, nor the movements 
of the oratorical art, nor grammatical figures, have lent 
fitting elegance or regularity; for on this occasion I was 
unable to combine, according to the general usage of orators, 
the grave testimonies of history, the fictions of poets, the 
flushes of controversy. ‘The seditions, cabals, and differences 
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of parties, hurried me away; and if the occasion furnished 
me with ample materials, affairs did not allow me time to 
meditate upon them. There was such a crowd of competitors, 
that two benches could not accommodate all the candidates 
for a single see; all were pleasing to themselves, and each 
displeasing to the rest. We could not even have done any- 
thing for the common good, if the people, more calm, had 
not renounced its own judgment in order to submit itself to 
that of the bishops. A few priests whispered in a corner, 
but in public not a sound of disapprobation was heard from 
them; for the greater part dreaded their own order no less 
than the other orders.... Accept, then, this sheet: I have 
dictated it, Christ is witness, in two watches of a summer 
night; but I much fear that in reading it you will think more 
of it than I propose. 


“ THE DISCOURSE. 


“Dearly beloved, profane history reports that a certain 
philosopher taught his disciples patience in keeping silence, 
before he disclosed to them the art of speaking, and that for this 
purpose all novices observed a rigorous silence for five years, 
amid the discussions of their co-disciples; so that the most 
prompt minds could not be praised until a suitable time 
had elapsed for them to be understood. With regard to my- 
self, my weakness is reserved for a very different condition, I 
who, before having filled with any man the more humble func- 
tion of disciple, see myself obliged to undertake with you 
the task of doctor.!.. . But since it is your pleasure in your 
error, to wish that I, devoid of wisdom, should seek for 
you, with the aid of Christ, a bishop full of wisdom, and 
in whose person all kinds of virtues are to be united, know 
that your agreement in this desire, while it does me great 
honour, also imposes upon me a great burden... . 

“ And first, it is necessary that you should know whav 
torrents of injuries await me, and to what bayings of human 
voices the crowd of pretenders will give way against you. .. 
If I should nominate one from among the monks, if he 
were even comparable with Paul, with Auton, Hilarius, or 
Macarius, already do I feel resounding round my ears the 


' Sidonius bad just been nominated bishop; towards the crd of 473. 
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noisy murmurs of an ignoble crowd of pigmies who coniplain, 
saying: ‘he they have nominated, fills the functions, not of 
a bishop, but of an abbot; he is far more fitted to intercede 
for souls with the celestial judge, than for bodies before the 
judges upon earth.? Who will not be profoundly irritated, 
at seeing the most sincere virtues represented as vices? If 
we select an humble man, they will call him abject; if 
we select one of a proud character they will treat him as 
haughty; if we propose a man with but little enlightenment, 
his ignorance will bring ridicule upon him; if, on the con- 
trary, he is a scholar, his learning will be called puffed up 
pride; if he be austere, they will hate him as cruel; if he be 
indulgent, they will accuse him of too great facility; if simple, 
they will disdain him as a beast; if full of penetration, 
they will reject him as cunning; if he be exact, they will 
call him peddling; if easy, they will call him negligent; if he 
has an astute mind, they will declare he is ambitious; if 
tranquil in his manner, they will reckon him lazy; if sober, 
they will take him to be avaricious; if he eat in order to nourish 
himself, they will accuse him of gormandising; if he fast 
regularly, they will tax him with ostentation.. Thus, in 
whatever manner one lives, good conduct, and good qualities 
will always be abandoned to the keen tongues of slander, which 
resemble hooks with two barbs. And, moreover, the people 
in its stubbornness, the priests in their indocility, are with 
difficulty brought under monastic discipline. 

“If I nominate a priest, those who have been ordained 
after him will be jealous, those who have been ordained before 
him will defame him; for among them there are some (and 
be it said without offence to others) who think that the length 
of the duration of priesthood is the only measure of merit, and 
who consequently wish, that in the election of a prelate, we 
should proceed not with a view to the common welfare, but 
according to age... 

“If, by chance, I were to point out to you aman who had 
filled military offices, I should soon hear these words: ‘ Sidonius, 
because he has passed from the secular functions to the spi- 
ritual, will not take a man from the religious order for a 
bishop; proud of his birth, raised to the first rank by the 
insignia of his dignities, he scorns the poor in Christ.’ It is 
fcr this reason that I at once make the- declaration which I 
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owe, not so muh to the charity of good people, as to the 
suspicions of the wicked. In the name of the Holy Spirit, 
our Almighty God, who, by the voice of Peter, condemned 
Simon the magician, for having thought that the grace of the 
Holy Ghost could be bought with gold, I declare that in the 
choice of the man whom I believed most worthy, I have 
not been influenced by either money or favour; and that 
after having examined, as much and even more than was 
necessary, the individual, the time, the province, and the town, 
I have judged that he who was the best suited to be given to 
you, is the man whose life I shall review in a few words. 

“ Simplicius, blessed of God, answers to the wishes of the 
two orders both by his conduct and profession; the republic 
may find in him much to admire, the church much to cherish. 
If we would bear respect to birth, (and the Evangelist himself 
has proved to us that this consideration must not be neglected, 
for Luke, in beginning the eulogy of John, reckons it a great 
advantage that he descended from a sacerdotal race), the rela- 
tions of Simplicius have presided in the church and in the tri- 
bunals; his family has been illustrious in bishops and prelates; 
so that his ancestors have always been in possession of the 
power of carrying out the laws, both human and divine.... If 
we look to his age, he has at once all the activity of youth and 
the prudence of age. ... If charity be desired, he has shown 
it in profusion to the citizen, the priest, and the pilgrim, to the 
common people as to the great; and his bread has been more 
frequently and the rather tasted by him who gave nothing in 
return. If the fulfilment of a mission be necessary, more than 
once has Simplicius presented himself for your town, before 
kings covered with ermine and before princes adorned with 
purple. -.. Ihad almost forgotten to speak of a thing which, 
notwithstanding, should not be omitted. Formerly, in those 
ancient times of Moses, according to the Psalmist, when it was 
necessary to elevate the ark of the covenant, all Israel, in the 
desert, heaped the produce of its offerings at the feet of Be- 
seleel. Afterwards, Solomon, in order to construct the temple 
of Jerusalem, put in motion the whole force of the people, 
although he had united the gifts of the queen of the southern 
country of Saba to the riches of Palestine, and to the tri- 
butes of the neighbouring kings. Simplicius, young, a soldier, 
unaided, still under the paternal roof, though already 6 
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father, has also constructed you a church; he was arrested in 
his pious work, neither by the attachment of uld men to their 
property, nor by consideration for his young children 3 and 
still his modesty is such that he has kept silence upon this 
subject. And in fact, if I do not deceive myself, this man 
is a stranger to all popular ambition; he seeks not the favour 
of all, but only that of good men; he does not lower him. 
self to an imprudent familiarity, but he attaches a high value 
to solid friendships. . . . Lastly, he should especially be desired 
for a bishop, because he is not in the least desirous of it; he 
labours not to obtain the priesthood, but to deserve it. 

“Some one will, perhaps, say to me, But how, in so short a 
time, have you learned so much concerning this man? I 
will answer him: I knew the inhabitants of Bourges before 
knowing the town. I have learnt much of them on my road, 
in the military service, in the relations of money and affairs, 
in their travels and mine. One also learns much of things 
from public opinion, for nature does not confine fame to the 
narrow limits of a particular country. 

“ The wife of Simplicius descends from the family of the 
Palladii, who have occupied professorships of letters and served 
altars, with the approbation of their order; and as the cha- 
racter of a matron should only be called back succinctly and 
with modesty, I shall content myself with affirming that this 
lady worthily responds to the merit and honours of the two 
families, whether of that where she was born and has grown 
up, or of that into which she has passed by an honourable 
choice. Both bring up their sons worthily and with all 
wisdom, and the father, in comparing them with himself, 
finds a new subject of happiness that his children already 
surpass himself. 

‘And since you have sworn to acknowledge and accept 
my declaration upon the subject of this election, in the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, Sim- 
plicius is he whom I declare bishop of our province, and 
sovereign pontiff of your town. With regard to yourselves, 
if you adopt my decision concerning the man whom I have 
been speaking of, approve it conformably to your first 
engagements.” 

It is needless to add more; these three examples are fully 
sufficient thoroughly to explain what the election of bishops 
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was in the fifth century. Without doubt, it possessed none 
of the characteristics of a veritable constitution; devoid of 
rules, of permanent and legal forms, abandoned to the chance 
of circumstances and passions, it was not one of those powerful 
liberties before which a long future opens itself, but, for the 
time being, it was a genuine reality; it led to a great 
movement in the interior of cities; it was an efficacious 
guarantee. 

There was a second, the frequent holding of councils. 
The general government of the church, at this epoch, was 
completely in the hands of the councils—general, national, 
provincial councils. They there discussed questions of faith 
and discipline, the actions of bishops, all the great or diffi- 
cult affairs of the church. In the course of the fourth 
century, we find fifteen councils, and in the fifth century, 
twenty-five;! and these are only the principal councils, those 
of which written notices have been left; there were certainly 
besides a large number of local councils, of short duration, 
which have left no monument, of which even the recol- 
lection is lost. 

An indirect evidence shows the importance of councils at 
this epoch. Every one knows that, in England, in the origin 
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885 | Bordeaux 


Date. Place. Present. 
STL MN Astee deal elated ,% bishops, 14 priests, 25 deacons, 
8 readers or exorcists. 
346 | Cologne . . . .| 14 bishops, 10 delegate priests. 
| 353 | Arles . ky 
| 855 | Poitiers : ! The bishops of Gaul. 
eobGn| ebeziersy manna. 
| 858 | Vaison tou: Tbid. 
| 858 | Place unknown Ibid. 
860 | Place unknown Ibid. 
862 | Paris . Ibid. 
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886 | Tréves . é 
| 886 | Place unknown. 
' 387} Nimes si. % 
WOOT lanin ane 5 


The bishops of Gaul. | 


| 
| 
. . . | 
Si AAI alenciarcmwes mi 21 bishops. 
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of representative government, at the time of the formation of 
the House of Commons, many statutes were made, pre- 
scribing the regular and frequent holding of parliaments 
The same fact appears, at the fifth century, with regard to 
councils. Many canons—among others, those of the council 
of Orange, held in 441—enact that a council shall never 
separate without indicating the following council, and that 
if the misfortunes of the times prevent them from holding a~ 
council twice a year, according to the canons, all possible 
precautions s'sall be taken to insure that no long period 
shall elapse without one. 

Thus the two great guarantees of liberty in society, 
election and discussion, existed, in fact, in the ecclesiastical 
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List of the principal Councils of the Fifth Century. 


Date. Place. Present. 
406 | Toulouse. . . .| The bishops of Gaul. 
419 | Valencia. . . . Ibid. 


429 | Place uncertain. . 
439 | Riez . . . . «| 18 bishops, 1 delegate priest. 
441 | Orange . . . . | 16 bishops, 1 priest. 
AAT NV QISOT Noss) st) 
444 | Place uncertain. 
451 | Place uncertain. 
402 | Arles. . . . «| 44 bishops. 
452 | Narbonne . - | The bishops of Narbonnensis prima. 
453 | Angers . . . .1| 8 bishops. 
454 | Bourges . . . | The bishops of Gaul. 
455 | Arles. . . . «| 18 bishops. 
AGOS eEsyONS ts uiteniee | its 

461 } Tours. . . . .| 8 bishops, 1 delegate priest. 

1 bishop, subscribed afterwards. 

463 | Arles. . . . «| 19 bishops. 
465 | Vannes . . . . | 6 bishops. 
470 | Chalons-sur-Sadne | The bishops of the Lyonnese, 
472 | Bourges . fF 
474 | Vienne . . : 
475 | Arles. . . . «| 80 bishops. 
EW) || UNOS Gy 4k 
495 | Lyons. ; 
496 | Reims aor 
499 ; Lyons. . . . .; 8 bishops. 
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society of the fifth century—disordered, it is true, incomplete, 
precarious, as after times have clearly proved, but, for the time 
peing, real and powerful, at once the cause and the evidence 
of the movement and ardour of mind. 

Now, let us put this state of the religious society by 
the side of the civil society which I endeavoured to picture 
in our last meeting. I shall not stay to deduce the conse- 
quences of this comparison; they hasten before the eyes, and 
already must be recognised. I shall recapitulate them thus: 

In the civil society, there is no people nor government; 
the imperial administration is fallen, the senatorial aristocracy 
is fallen, the municipal aristocracy is fallen; everywhere 
there is dissolution; power and liberty are struck by the 
same sterility, the same nullity. In religious society, on the 
contrary, a very animated people and a very active govern- 
ment show themselves. The causes of anarchy and tyranny 
are numerous, but liberty is real, and power also. Every- 
where, the germs of a very energetic popular activity, and a 
very strong government, develop themselves. It is, in a 
word, a society replete with the future, a stormy future, 
charged with good and with evil, but powerful and fertile. 

Do you wish that we should prosecute this comparison any 
further? We have hitherto considered only general facts, 
the public life, so to speak, of the two societies. Do you 
wish that we should penetrate into the domestic life, into the 
interior of houses? that we should seek how, on the one side, 
men of note in civil society, and on the other the chiefs o. 
the religious society, are employed, how they pass their time? 
Tt is worth while to address this question to the fifth century, 
because its answer cannot but be instructive. 

At the end of the fourth and in the fifth century, there 
was in Gaul a large number of important and honoured men, 
long invested with the great charges of the state, semi- 
pagans, semi-Christians,—that is, having taken no part, and 
not wishing to take any part in religious matters; 
men of mind, literati, philosophers, full of desire for study 
and intellectual pursuits; rich, and living in magnificence. 
Such, at the end of the fourth century, was the poet Ausonius, 
count of the imperial palace, questor, pretorian-prefect, consul, 
and who possessed much beautiful property in Saintonge 
and near Bourdeaux; such, at the end of the fifth century, 
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ves Tonance Ferréol, prefect of Gaul, in great credit 
with the kings of the Visigoths, and whose domains were 
situated in Languedoc and Rouergue, upon the borders of 
the Gardon, and near Milhau; Eutropius, also prefect of the 
Gauls, a platonist by profession, who lived in Auvergne; 
Consencius, of Narbonne, one of the richest citizens of the 
south, and whose country house, called Octaviana, situ- 
ated upon the road to Beziers, passed for the most magni- 
ficent in the province. These were the great lords of Roman 
Gaul; after having occupied the superior posts of the 
country, they lived upon their estates far from the mass of 
the population, passing their time in the chase, or fishing, 
in amusements of all kinds; they had fine libraries, often a 
theatre, where they played the dramas of some Rhetor, 
their client: the rhetorician, Paul, had his comedy, the 
Delirus, played at the house of Ausonius, composed him- 
self the music for the interludes, and presided at the re- 
presentation. At these entertainments were combined intel- 
lectual discussions, literary conversation; the merits of the 
ancient authors were canvassed; their works examined, com- 
mented upon; the guests made verses upon all the petty in- 
cidents of life. In this way passed time, agreeable, smooth, 
varied, but enervated, egoistical, sterile; stranger to all 
serious occupation, to all powerful and general interest. And 
I speak here of the most honourable remnant of the Roman 
society, of men who were neither corrupt, profligate, nor 
debased, who cultivated their intellect, and who were dis- 
gusted with the servile manners and the decay of their age. 

See what was the life of a bishop; for example, of Saint 
Hilary, bishop of Arles, and of Saint Loup, bishop of ‘Troyes, 
at the commencement of the fifth century. 

Saint Hilary arose very early in the morning: he always 
dwelt in the town; from the time that he arose, any one who 
wished to see him was received. He heard complaints, ad- 
justed differences, performed the office of a justice of the 
peace. He afterwards repaired to the church, performed 
service, preached, taught, sometimes many hours consecu- 
tively. Returned home, he took his repast, and while this 
lasted he heard some pious reading; or else he dictated, 
and the people often entered freely, and listened. He 
also performed manual labour, sometimes spinning for the 
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poor, sometimes cultivating the fields of his church. Thus 
passed his day, in the midst of the people, in grave useful 
occupations, of a public interest, which, every hour, had 
some result. 

The life of Saint Loup was not exactly the same; his 
manners were more austere, his activity less varied; he lived 
severely; and the rigidity of his conduct, the assiduity of his 
prayers, were incessantly celebrated by his contemporaries. 
Thus he exercised more ascendancy by his general example 
than by his actions in detail. He struck the imagination of 
men to sucha point, that according to a tradition, the truth of 
which is of little importance—true or false, it equally shows 
contemporaneous opinion—Attila, in quitting Gaul, carried 
Saint Loup with him to the banks of the Rhine, supposing 
that so sainted a man would protect his army. Saint Loup 
was besides of a cultivated mind, and took an active interest 
in intellectual development. He was solicitous in his diocese 
about schools and pious reading; and when it was necessary 
to go and contend against the doctrines of Pelagius in 
Britain, it was upon his eloquence, as well as that of Saint 
Germain d’Auxerre, that the council of 429 confided for 
success. 

What more need be said? the facts speak clearly; between 
the great lords of the Roman society and the bishops, it is 
not difficult to say where the power was, to whom the future 
belonged. 

I will add one fact, indispensable to the completion of this 
picture of Gaulish society in the fifth century, and of its sin- 
gular state. 

The two classes of men, the two kinds of activity which I 
have just placed before your eyes, were not always as distinct, 
as separate as one would be tempted to believe, and as their 
difference might cause it to be supposed. Great lords, 
scarcely Christians, ex-prefects of Gaul, men of the world 
and of pleasure, often became bishops. They ended, even, 
by being obliged so to do, if they wished to take any part in 
the moral movement of the epoch, to preserve any real im- 
portance, to exercise any active influence. This is what 
happened to Sidonius Apollinaris, as to many others. But, 
in becoming bishops, they did not completely lay aside their 
habits, their tastes; the rhetorician, the grammarian, the 
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man of wit, the man of the world and of pleasure, did not 
always vanish under the episcopal mantle; and the two socie- 
ties, the two kinds of manners sometimes showed themselves 
singularly mixed up together. Here is a letter from Sidonius, 
a curious example and monument of this strange alliance. 
He writes to his friend Eriphius: 


“ SIDONIUS TO HIS DEAR ERIPHIUS; HEALTH. 


“ You are always the same, my dear Eriphius; neither the 
chase, the town, nor the fields attract you so strongly, that 
the love of letters cannot still detain you. You direct me to 
send you the verses which I made at the request of your 
father-in-law,! that respectable man who, in the society of 
his equals, was equally ready to command or to obey. But 
as you desire to know in what place and upon what occasion 
those verses were made, to the end better to understand this 
valueless production, lay the blame only on yourself if the 
preface be longer than the work. 

“We were met at the sepulchre of Saint Just,” illness 
preventing you from joining us. Before day, the annual 
procession was made, amidst an immense populace of both 
sexes, that could not be contained in the church and the 
crypt, although surrounded by immense porticoes ; after 
the monks and priests had performed morning service, 
alternately singing the psalms with great sweetness, each 
retired—not very far, however—to the end that all might 
be ready for tierce, when the priests should celebrate the 
divine sacrifice. ‘The narrow dimensions of the place, the 
crowd which pressed around us, and thelarge quantity of lights, 
had choked us; the oppressive vapour of a night still bor- 
dering upon summer, although cooled by the first freshness 
of an autumnal dawn, made this inclosure still warmer. 
While the various classes of society dispersed on all sides, the 
chicf citizens assembled round the tomb of the consul 
Syagrius, which was not at the distance of an arrow-shot. 

«Some were seated under the shade of an arbour formed 
of stakes covered with the branches of the vine; we were 


1 Philimathius. 
2 Bishop of Lyons, towards the end of the fourth century. His féte is 


celebrated on the 2nd of September. 
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stretched upon the green turf embalmed with the perfume 
of flowers. The conversation was sweet, cheerful, pleasant; 
moreover (and this was far more agreeable), there was 
no question either of powers or tributes; no word which 
could compromise, nor person who could be compromised. 
Whosoever could in good terms relate an interesting history, 
was sure to be listened to with earnestness. Nevertheless, 
no continuous narration was made, because gaiety fre- 
quently interrupted the discourse. Tired at length of this 
long repose, we desired to do something else. We soon 
separated into two bands, according to ages, one party loudly 
demanded the game of tennis, the others a table and dice. 
For myself, I was the first to give the signal for tennis, 
because I love it, as you know, as much as books. On the other 
side, my brother Dominicius, a man full of kindness and cheer- 
fulness, seized the dice, shook them, and struck with his dice- 
box, as if he had sounded a trumpet, to call players to him. 
As to us, we played a good deal with the crowd of scholars, 
so as to reanimate by this salutary exercise the vigour of 
our limbs stiffened by too long repose. The illustrious Phili- 
mathius himself, as says the poet of Mantua, 


“ Ausus et ipse manu juvenum tentare laborem,” 


constantly mixed with the players at tennis. He succeeded very 
well at it when he was younger, but now, as he was often driven 
from the middle, where people were standing, by the shock or 
some running player; as at other times, if he entered the 
arena, he could neither make way nor avoid the ball, and as 
frequently overthrown, he only raised himself with pain from 
the unlucky fall, he was the first to leave the scene of the 
game, heaving sighs, and very much heated: this exercise had 
swollen the fibres of the liver, and he experienced poignant 
pains. I left off at once, charitably to cease at the same time 
as he, and thus save our brother from feeling embarrassed at 
his fatigue. We then seated ourselves again, and soon he 
was forced to ask for water to bathe his face; they brought 
him some, and at the same time a napkin covered with hair 
which had been washed and was by chance suspended from a 
cord, held by a pulley before the folding door of the house 
of the porter. While he leisurely dried his cheeks, he 
said to me: ‘I wish you would dictate for me a quatrain 
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upon the cloth that has rendered me this office.’ ‘Be it so,’ 
I answered. ‘But,’ added he, ‘let my name be contained 
in these verses.’ I replied, that what he asked was feasible. 
‘Well? he replied, ‘dictate them.’ I then said to him 
with a smile; ‘ Know, however, that the muses will soon be 
irritated if I attempt to meddle with their choir amidst so 
many witnesses.’ He then answered very briskly, and yet 
with politeness (for he is of great readiness of imagination 
and an inexhaustible fund of wit): ‘Rather take care, lord 
Solius, that Apollo does not become far more irritated, if 
you attempt to seduce his dear pupils in secret and alone.’ 
You may imagine the applause excited by this prompt and well 
turned answer. Then, and without further delay, I called 
his secretary, who was there already, tablets in hand, and I 
dictated to him a quatrain to this effect: 

“ ‘Another morning, whether in going out of the hot-bath, 
or when the chase has heated his brow, may the handsome 
Philimathius still find this linen to dry his dripping face, so 
that the water may pass from his forehead into this fleece 
as into the throat of a drinker !’ 

“‘ Scarcely had your Epiphanius written these verses when 
they announced to us that the hour was come when the bishop 
came forth, and we immediately arose.” 

Sidonius was then bishop, and doubtless many of those 
who accompanied him to the tomb of Saint Just and to that 
of the consul Syagrius, who participated with him in the 
celebration of divine service, and at the game of tennis, in 
the chaunting of the psalms, and in the taste for trifling 
verses, were bishops like him. 

We are now at the end of the first question which we 
laid down: we have considered the social state of civil and 
religious, Roman and Christian Gaul, at the fifth century. 
It remains for us to study the moral state of the same epoch, 
the ideas, the doctrines, the sentiments which agitated it; in 
a word, the internal and intellectual life of men. This will 
form the subject of the next lecture. 
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FOURTH LECTURE, 


Object of the lecture— What must be understood by the moral state of a 
society—Reciprocal influence of the social state upon the moral state, 
and of the moral state upon the social state—At the fourth century, civil 
Gaulish society alone possessed institutions favourable to intellectual de- 
velopment—Gaulish schools—Legal situation of the professors — Reli- 
gious society has no other mediums of development and influence than its 
ideas—Still one languishes, and the other prospers—Decline of the civil 
schools— Activity of the Christian society—Saint Jerome, Saint Augustin, 
and Saint Paulin of Nola—Their correspondence with Gaul—Founda- 
tion and character of monasteries in Gaul—Causes of the difference of 
the moral state of the two societies—Comparative view of the civil lite- 
rature and the Christian literature in the fourth and fifth centuries— 
Inequality of the liberty of mind in the two societies—Necessity for 
religion lending its aid to studies and letters 


BErore entering into the examination of the moral state of 
Gaulish society at the end of the fourth and at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, I must be allowed to say a few words 
as to the nature of this part of my task. These words, 
moral state, have, in the eyes of some people, a somewhat 
vague appearance. I would wish to determine their meaning 
with precision. Moral sciences, now-a-days, are accused of a 
want of exactitude, of perspicuity, of certainty; they are re- 
proached as not being sciences. They should, they may be 
sciences, just the same as physical sciences, for they also 
exercise themselves upon facts. Moral facts are not less 
real than others: man has not invented them: he dis- 
covered and named them; he takes note of them every mo- 
ment of his life; he studies them as he studies all that 
surrounds him, all that comes to his intelligence by the 
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interposition of his senses. Moral sciences have, if the ex- 
pression be allowed, the same matter as other sciences; they 
are, then, not by any means condemned by their nature to be 
less precise or less certain. It is more difficult, I grant, for 
them to arrive at exactitude, perspicuity, precision. Moral 
facts are, on the one hand, more extended and more exact, and, 
on the other, more profoundly concealed, than physical facts; 
. they are at once more complex in their development, and 
more simple in their origin. Hence arises a much greater 
difficulty of observing them, classifying them, and reducing 
them to a science. This is the true source of the reproaches 
of which the moral sciences have often been the subject. 
Mark their singular fate: they are evidently the first upon 
which the human race occupied itself; when we go back to 
the cradle of societies, we everywhere encounter moral facts, 
which, under the cloak of religion or of poetry, attracted the 
attention, and excited the thought of men. And yet, in 
order to succeed in thoroughly knowing them, scientifically 
knowing them, all the skill, all the penetration, and all the 
prudence of the most practised reason is necessary. Such, 
therefore, is the state of moral sciences, that they are at once 
the first and the last in the chronological order; the first, 
the necessity which works upon the human mind; the last, 
that it succeeds in elevating to the precision, clearness, and 
certainty, which is the scientific character. We must not, 
therefore, be astonished nor affrighted by the reproaches 
which they have incurred; they are natural and legitimate: 
let it be known that neither the certainty nor the value of the 
moral sciences are in the least affected by them; and thence 
let this useful lesson be drawn, that, in their study, in the ob- 
servation and description of moral facts, it is necessary, if 
possible, to be still more nice, exact, attentive, and strict 
than in anything else. Profiting by the lesson, I commence 
by determining with precision, what I intend to convey by 
these words—the moral state of society. 

We have hitherto been occupied with the social state of 
Gaul, that is, the relations of men among themselves, and their 
external and natural condition. This done, the social rela- 
tions described, are the facts, whose aggregate constitutes 
the life of an epoch, exhausted? Certainly not: there re- 
mains to be studied the internal, the personal state of men, 
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the state of souls, that is, on one side, the ideas, doctrines, 
the whole intellectual life of man; on the other, the relations 
which connect ideas with actions, creeds with the determi- 
nations of the will, thought with human liberty. 

This is the twofold fact which constitutes, in my opinion, 
the moral state of a society, and which we have to study in 
the Gaulish society of the fifth century. 

According to a very general opinion, I might dispense with 
insisting long upon this inquiry. It has often been said that 
the moral state depends upon the social state, that the re- 
lations of men between themselves, the principles or customs 
which preside in these relations, decide their ideas, their sen- 
timents, their internal life; that governments and institu- 
tions make the people. This was a dominant idea in the 
last century, and was produced, under different forms, by 
the most illustrious writers of the age, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
the economists, the publicists, &c. Nothing is more simple: 
the revolution that the last century brought forth was a 
social: revolution; it was far more occupied in changing the 
respective situation of men, than their internal and personai 
disposition; it desired rather to reforra society than the in- 
dividual. Who will be surprised that it was everywhere 
preoccupied with what it sought, with what it did—that it 
was too much taken up with the social state? Yet there 
were circumstances which might have served to have warned 
it: it laboured to change the relations, the external condition 
of men; but what were the instruments, the fulcrum of its 
work? ideas, sentiments, internal and individual dispositions: 
it was by the aid of the moral state that it undertook the re- 
form of the social state. The moral state, then, must be 
acknowledged to be, not only distinct from, but, to a certain 
point, independent of the social state; it should be seen that 
situations, institutions are not all, nor do they decide all, in 
the life of nations; that other causes may modify, contend 
with, even surmount these; and that if the external world 
acts upon man, man in his turn acts upon the world. I 
would not, that it should be thought I reject the idea 
which I combat; far from it; its share of legitimacy is 
great: no doubt but that the social state exercised a powerful 
influence upon the moral state. Ido not so much as wish 
that this doctrine should be exclusive; the influence is shared 
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and reciprocal: if it be correct to say that governments make 
nations, it is no less true that nations make governments. 
The question which is here encountered is higher and greater 
than it appears: it is a question whether events, the life 
of the social world, are, as the physical world, under the em- 
pire of external and necessary causes, or whether man himself, 
his thought, his will, concur to produce and govern them; 
a question what is the share of fatality and that of liberty in 
the lot of the human race. A question of immense interest, 
and which I shall one day perhaps have occasion to treat 
in the manner which it merits; at present, I can only assign 
it its place, and I content myself by claiming for liberty, for 
man himself, a place, a great place, among the authors of 
events in the creation of history. 

I return to the inquiry into the moral state of civil society 
and. religious society in Gaul, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. . 

If institutions could do all, if laws supplied and the means 
furnished to society could do everything, the intellectual state 
of Gaulish civil society at this epoch would have been far supe- 
rior to that of the religious society. The first, in fact, alone 
possessed all the institutions proper to second the development 
of mind, the progress and empire of ideas. Roman Gaul was 
covered with large schools. ‘The principal were those of 
Tréves, Bordeaux, Autun, Toulouse, Poitiers, Lyons, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, Marseilles, Vienne, Besancon, &c. Some were 
very ancient; those of Marseilles and of Autun, for example, 
dated from the first century. They there taught philosophy, 
medicine, jurisprudence, literature, grammar, astrology, all 
the sciences of the age. In the greater part of these schools, 
indeed, they at first taught only rhetoric and grammar; but 
towards the fourth century, professors of philosophy and law 
were everywhere introduced. 

Not only were these schools numerous, and provided with 
many chairs, but the emperors continually took the profes- 
sors of new measures into favour. ‘Their interests are, from 
Constantine to Theodosius the younger, the subject of fre- 
quent imperial constitutions, which sometimes extended, 
sometimes confirmed thei: privileges. Here are the prin- 
cipal of these : 
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1 Constananus' Augustus to Voluswxnus (in 321).—“ We 
order that physicians, grammarians, and the other learned 
professors be for the future, they and the property they pos- 
sess in their respective cities, exempt from all municipal 
charges, but that, nevertheless, they may be capable of being 
invested with the honores.2 We forbid them to be harassed 
by law, or that any wrong be done them. If any one annoys 
them, let him be prosecuted by the magistrates, to the end 
that they themselves may be spared that trouble, and let 
him pay one hundred thousand pieces to the exchequer; if a 
slave offend them let him be whipped by his master before 
him he has offended; and if the master has consented to the 
outrage, let him pay twenty thousand pieces to the exchequer, 
and let his slave remain in pledge till the whole sum be 
delivered. We order to be paid to the said professors 
their salaries; and as they must not be charged with 
onerous functions, we allow them to have the honores confer- 
red upon them when they desire, but we do not oblige them 
Orit. po 

2. Constantinus Augustus to the people (in 133).—* Con- 
firming the good deeds of our divine predecessors, we order 
that physicians and professors of letters, as well as their wives 
and children, be exempt from all public functions and charges; 
that they be not included in the service of the militia, nor 
obliged to receive guests, or to acquit themselves of any 
charge, to the end that they may have more facility to instruct 
many people in the liberal studies and the above-mentioned 
professions.” 4 

3. Gratianus Augustus to Antonius, pretorian prefect of 
the Gauls (in 376).—“ In the heart of the great cities which, 
in all the diocese confided to your Magnificence, flourish 
with illustrious masters, let the best preside over the edu- 
cation of youth (we mean the rhetoricians and grammarians 
in the Attic and Roman tongues), let the orators receive from 


' Probably preetorian prefect. 

* There was a distinction made in the Roman cities and municipalities 
oetween the manera, municipal functions of an inferior class, which con- 
f2rred no privileges; and the honores, superior functions, regular magistra- 
cies, to witich certain privileges were attached. 

® Cod. Theod., 1. III tit.3.. 1. i. * Thid. 1. 3. 
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the exchequer twenty-four rations;' let the less consider- 
able number of twelve rations be, according to usage, 
accorded to Greek and Latin grammarians. And to the end 
that the cities which enjoy metropolitan rights may select 
famous professors, and as we do not think that each city 
should be left free to pay its rhetoricians and masters ac- 
cording to its inclination, for the illustrious city of Tréves 
we wish to do something more; accordingly, let thirty rations 
be there granted to the rhetoricians, twenty to the Latin 
grammarian, and twelve to the Greek grammarian, if a 
capable one can be found.” 

Valentinian, Honorius, Theodosius II. issued many similar 
decrees. After the Empire was divided among many masters, 
each of them concerned himself rather more about the pros- 
perity of his states and the public establishments which were 
in them. Thence arose a momentary amelioration, of which 
the schools felt the effects, particularly those of Gaul, under 
the administration of Constantius Clorus, of Julian, and of 
Gratian. 

By the side of the schools were, in general, placed otuer 
analogous establishments. Thus, at Tréves there was a grand 
library of the imperial palace, concerning which no special 
information has reached us, but of which we may judge by the 
details which have reached us concerning that of Constan- 
tinople. This last had a librarian and seven scribes constantly 
occupied—four for Greek, and three for Latin. They copied 
both ancient works and new works. It is probable that the 
same institution existed at Tréves, and in the great towns of 
Gaul. 

Civil society, then, was provided with means of instruction 
and intellectual development. It was not the same with 
religious society. It had at this epoch no institution espe- 
cially devoted to teaching; it did not receive from the state 
any aid to this particular aim. Christians, as well as others, 
could frequent the public schools; but most of the professors 
were still pagans, or indifferent in religious matters, and. in 
their indifference, had sufficient ill-will towards the new 


1 Annona, a certain measure of wheat, oil, and other provisions, probably 
what was necessary for the daily consumplion of ~ single person, jephotor. 
3 Cod. Theod., XIII., tit. 3., b. 11 
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religion. They therefore attracted very few Christians. 
The sciences which they taught, grammar and rhetoric, pagan 
by origin, dominated by the ancient pagan mind, had besides 
but little interest for Christianity. Lastly, it was for a long 
time in the inferior classes, among the people, that Christianity 
was propagated, especially in the Gauls, and it was the superior 
classes which followed the great schools. Moreover, it was 
hardly until the commencement of the fourth century that the 
Christians appeared there, and then but few in number. 

No other source of study was open to them. The establish- 
ments which, a little afterwards, became, in the Christian 
church,the refuge and sanctuaryof instruction, the monasteries, 
were hardly commenced in the Gauls. It was only after the year 
360 that the two first were founded by Saint Martin—one at 
Ligugé, near Poitiers, the other at Marmoutiers, near Tours; 
and they were devoted rather to religious contemplation than 
to teaching. 

Any great school, any special institution devoted to the 
service and to the progress of intellect, was at that time, there- 
fore, wanting to the Christians; they had only their own ideas, 
the internal and personal movement of their thought. It was 
necessary that they should draw everything from themselves; 
their doctrines, and the empire of their doctrines over the 
will—the desire which they had to propagate themselves, to 
take possession of the world—that was their whole power. 

Still the activity and intellectual strength of the two societies 
were prodigiously unequal. With its institutions, its professors, 
its privileges, the one was nothing and did nothing—with its 
single ideas, the other incessantly laboured and seized every- 
thing. 

All things in the fifth century attest the decay of the civil 
schools. ‘The contemporaneous writers, Sidonius Apollinaris 
and Mamertius Claudianus, for example, deplore it in every page, 
saying that the young men no longer studied, that professors 
were without pupils, that science languished and was being 
lost. They attempted, by a multitude of petty expedients, to 
escape the necessity of long and vigorous studies. This was 
2 time of abbreviators of history, philosophy, grammar, and 
rhetoric; and they evidently proposed to themselves not to 
propagate instruction in the classes who would not study, but 
to spare the labour of science to those who could but would 
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not devote themselves to it. It was especially the young 
men of the superior classes who frequented the schools ; but 
these classes, as has been seen, were in rapid dissolution. 
The schools fell with them; the institutions still existed, but 
they were void-—the soul had quitted the body. 

The intellectual aspect of Christian society was very dif- 
ferent. Gaul, in the fifth century, was under the influence of 
three spiritual chiefs, of whom none lived there: Saint 
Jerome! residing at Bethlehem, Saint Augustin? at Hipra, 
Saint Paulin? at Nola: the latter only was a Gaul by birth, 
They truly governed Gaulish Christianity; it was to them 
that it addressed itself on all occasions, to receive ideas, solu- 
tions, councils. Examples abound. A priest, born at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, and who was called Vigilantius, travelled to Pa- 
lestine. He there saw Saint Jerome, and engaged with him in 
controversy concerning some questions of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine or discipline, Upon his return to the Gauls, he wrote con- 
cerning what he regarded as abuses. He attacked the worshi p 
of martyrs, their relics, the miracles worked at their tombs, 
frequent fasts, austerities, even celibacy. Scarcely was his 
work published, than a priest, named Reparius, who lived in 
his neighbourhood, probably in Dauphiny or Savoy, ac- 
quainted Saint Jerome with it, giving him an account at large 
of the contents of the book, and of its danger, as he said. 
Saint Jerome immediately answered Reparius, and his answer 
is a first refutation, which promises a second more in detail. 
Reparius and another neighbouring priest, Didier, imme- 
diately sent to Bethlehem by a third priest, Sisinnius, the 
writings of Vigilantius; and in less than two years after the 
commencement of the contest, Saint Jerome sent into the 
Gauls a complete refutation, which rapidly spread there. 
The same fact took place almost at the same moment be- 
tween Gaul and Saint Augustin, upon the subject of the 
heresy of Pelagius concerning free-will and grace; there 
was the same care on the part of the Gaulish priests to 
inform the grand bishop of everything; the same activity 
on his part to answer their questions, to remove their doubts, 
to sustain, to direct their faith. Every heresy . which 


1 Born in 231, died in 420. - 2 Born in 354, died in 480. 
3 Born in 354, died in 431: 
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threatened, every question which arose, became, between 
the Gauls on one side, and Hippo, Bethlehem, and Nola on 
the other, the occasion of a long and rapid succession of 
letters, messages, journeys, pamphlets. It was not even 
necessary that a great question should arise, that general 
and pressing religious interest should be involved. Simple 
Christians, and women, were pre-occupied with certain ideas, 
sertain scruples; light was wanting to them; they had recourse 
to the same doctors, the same remedies. A woman of Bayeux, 
Hédibie, and at the same time a woman of Cahors, Algasie, 
drew up, in order to address them to Saint Jerome, the one 
twelve, the other eleven questions concerning philosophical, 
religious, historical matters: they asked him the explanation 
of certain passages of the Holy Scriptures; they wished to 
know from him what were the conditions of moral perfec- 
tion, or what conduct should be pursued in certain circum- 
stances of life. In a word, they consulted him as a family 
spiritual director; and a priest named Apodemus set out from 
the heart of Brittany, charged to carry these letters into 
the heart of Palestine, and to bring back the answers. The 
same activity, the same rapidity of circulation reigned in the 
interior of Gaulish Christianity. Saint Sulpicius Severus, the 
companion and friend of Saint Martin of Tours, wrote a Life 
of that saint while still living. It spread everywhere, in 
Gaul, in Spain, and in Italy; copies of it were sold in all the 
great towns; bishops sent for it with eagerness. Whenever 
a religious desire, doubt, or difficulty was manifested, doctors 
laboured, priests travelled, writings circulated. And this 
was no easy thing, this quick and vast correspondence. 
Physical means were wanting; the roads were few and peri- 
lous; questions had far to be carried, and long to wait for an 
answer; active zeal—immovable, inexhaustible patience—was 
necessary; lastly, that perseverance in moral wants was neces- 
sary which at all times is a rare virtue, and which can alone 
eupply the imperfection of institutions. 

Nevertheless, institutions began to rise, and to be regulated 
among the Christians of Gaul. The foundation of the greater 
portion of the large monasteries of the southern provinces 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century. That of Saint 
Faustin at Nimes, and another in his diocese, has been 
attributed to Saint Castor, bishop of Apt about 422. About 
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the same time, Cassienus founded at Marseilles that of Saint 
Victor; Saint Honoratus and Saint Caprais that of Lerins, 
the most celebrated of the age, in one of the isles of Hyéres; 
rather later arose that of Condat or Saint Claude in Franche- 
Comté, that of Grigny in the diocese of Vienne, and many 
others of less importance. The primitive character of the 
Gaulish monasteries was entirely different from that of the 
eastern monasteries. In the east, the monasteries were chiefly 
for the purposes of solitude and contemplation; the men who 
retired inte the Thebaid desired to escape pleasures, tempta- 
tions, and the corruption of civil society; they wished to abandon 
themselves, far from social intercourse, to the transports of their 
imagination, and to the rigours of their conscience. It was 
not until a later period that they drew near each other in places 
where at first they had been dispersed, and anchorites or 
solitaries became cenobites, xo.vofii0l, living in common. In the 
west, despite the imitation of the east, monasteries had a 
different origin; they began with life, in common with the 
desire, not of isolation, but of union. Civil society was a prey 
to all kinds of disorders; national, provincial, or municipal, it 
was dissolving on all sides; a centre and an asylum was en- 
tirely wanting to men who wished to discuss, exercise them- 
selves, live together ; they found one in the monasteries ; 
thus monastic life, in its rise, had neither the contemplative 
nor solitary character; on the contrary, it was highly social 
and active; it kindled a focus of intellectual development; it 
served as the instrument of fermentation and propagation of 
ideas. ‘The monasteries of the south of Gaul were philoso- 
phical schools of Christianity; it was there that intellectual 
men meditated, discussed, taught; it was from thence that 
new ideas, daring thoughts, heresies, were sent forth. It was 
in the abbeys of Saint Victor and of Lerins that all the great 
questions of free will, predestination, grace, original sin, were 
the most warmly agitated, and where the Pelagian opinions, 
for fifty years, found the greatest nourishment and support. 
It will be seen that the intellectual state of religious society, 
and that of civil society, cannot be compared; on one side 
all is decay, languor, inertia; on the other, all is movement, 
eagerness, ambition, progress. What are the causes of such 
a contrast? It is necessary to know from whence so striking 
9 difference arose, how it continued, why each day it was 
AA2 
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aggravated: by this only shall we arrive at a full knowledge 
and comprehension of their moral state. 

There were, I believe, two great causes for the fact which 1 
have just described: Ist. the very nature of the subjects, 
questions, intellectual labours with which the two societies 
occupied themselves: 2nd. the very unequal freedom of minds 
in one and the other. 

Civil literature, if I may use the expression, presents at this 
epoch in Gaul only four kinds of men and of works: gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians, chroniclers, and poets; poets not on a large 
scale, but on a small one, makers of epithalamiums, inscrip- 
tions, descriptions, idyls, eclogues. These are the subjects upon 
which what remained of the Roman mind exercised itself. 

Christian literature was entirely different. It abounded in 
philosophers, politicians, and orators; it agitated the most im- 
portant questions, the most pressing interests. I shall now 
place before you, always taking heed to confine myself to 
Gsul, some proper names and some titles, a comparative view ot 
the principal writers and works of the two literatures. You 
yourselves will deduce the consequences. 

I do not here pretend to give a biographical or literary 
enumeration, however far from complete. I only point out 
the most eminent names and facts. 

Among the grammarians with whom civil literature was 
crowded, I shall name, Ist, Agroetius or Agritius, professor 
at Bordeaux about the middle of the fourth century, by whom 
we have remaining a treatise, or fragment of a treatise 
on the property and varieties of the Latin tongue; Latin syno- 
nymes, for example, temperantia, temperatio and temperies , 
percussus and perculsus ; the author rests upon examples drawn 
from the best authors—Cicero, Horace, Terence, Livy, &e.— 
for the distinctions which he establishes. 2nd, Urbicus, also 
professor at Bordeaux, celebrated chiefly for his profound 
knowledge of the Greek language and literature. 38rd, Ur- 
sulus and Harmonius, professors at Tréves. Harmonius co.- 
lected the poems of Homer, adding thereto notes on false 
readings, interpretations, &c. 

By the side of the grammarians are the rhetoricians, whose 
business was not only with teaching eloquence, but with 
writing discourses, panegyrics on all the chief circumstances of 
life, upon the occasion of fétes, civil solemnities. the death or 
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accession of an emperor, &c. Twelve of these bravuras of vain 
eloquence have been specially preserved and collected. The 
four principal panegyrists are—first, Claudius Mamertinus, 
author of an eulogy on the emperor Maximian, delivered 
at Tréves, the 20th of April, 292, the day on which the 
foundation of Rome was celebrated; secondly, Eumenius, pro- 
fessor of eloquence at Autun, author of four discourses 
delivered from 297 to 311, in the presence and in honour of 
Constantius Chlorus, and of Constantine ; thirdly, Nazarius, 
professor at Bordeaux, author of a panegyric on Constantine, 
fourthly, Claudius Mamertinus, perhaps the son of the first, 
author of a discourse delivered in 362 before Julian. 

Among the Gaulish and pagan chroniclers of this epoch, the 
most distinguished is Eutropius, who wrote his abridgment 
of Roman history about the year 370. 

I might extend the list of poets at pleasure, but it will 
not be complained of that I only name three of them. The 
most fertile, the most celebrated, and incontestably the most 
spiritual and elegant, is Ausonius, who was born at Bordeaux 
about 309, and died upon one of his estates in 394, after having 
filled the highest public offices, and composed—first, one hun- 
dred-and-forty epigrams; secondly, thirty-eight epitaphs; 
thirdly, twenty idyls ; fourthly, twenty-four epistles; fifthly, 
seventeen descriptions of towns, and a multitude of small 
poems upon such subjects as the professors of Bordeaux, the 
persons and incidents of his family, the twelve Cexsars, the 
seven wise men of Greece, &c. &c. 

An uncle of Ausonius, named Arborius, of Toulouse, has 
Jeft a small poem, addressed to a young girl too finely dressed, 
Ad virginem nimis cultam. 

A poet of Poitiers, Rutilius Numatianus, who lived for 
some time at Rome, and who returned to his country about 
the year 416, upon his return wrote a poem entitled Itinera- 
rium; or de Reditu; a curious work enough for details ot 
places, manners, and for the anger of the poet, against the 
invasion of society by the Jews and the monks. He was 
evidently a pagan. 

I pass to the Gaulish Christian socicty at the same epoch. 

The first name that I meet with is that of Saint Ambrose; 
although he passed his life in Italy, I reckon him as a Gaul, 
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for he was born at Tréves, about the year 340. Lis works 
have been collected in two volumes folio. They contain 
thirty-six different works—religious treatises, commentaries 
apon the Bible, discourses, letters, hymns, &c. The most 
extensive, and also the most curious, is entitled De Officiis 
Ministrorum, (concerning the duties of ministers of the 
church.) 

At a future period I shall, perhaps, return to this work in 
detail; at present I only wish to explain its character. You 
would be tempted to believe, from the title, that it was 
a treatise upon the particular duties of priests, and on the 
manner in which they should acquit themselves of their 
duties. You would be deceived; it is a complete moral 
treatise, in which the author, while on the subject of priests, 
passes in review all human duties; he there sets down and 
resolves a multitude of questions of practical philosophy. 

By the side of Saint Ambrose I shall place Saint Paulin, 
born, like him, in Gaul (at Bordeaux, about the year 353), and 
who died, like him, a bishop, in Italy (at Nola, in 431). Many 
of his works, among others his book against the pagans, are 
lost; all that remains of him are some letters and poems; 
but letters, at this period, had a very different importance 
from what they have in modern times. Literature, properly 
so called, held but little place in the Christian world; men 
wrote very little for the sake of writing; for the mere pleasure 
of manifesting their ideas; some event broke forth, a question 
arose, and a book was often produced under the form of a 
fetter to a Christian, to a friend, to a church. Politics, reli- 
gion, controversy, spiritual and temporal interests, general 
and special councils—all are met with in the letters of this 
time, and they are among the number of its most curiou3 
monuments. 

I have already named Saint Sulpicius Severus, of Tou- 
louse! (or of some other town of Aquitaine, for his origin is 
not known with certainty), and his Life of Saint Martin, of 
Tours. He moreover wrote a Sacred History, one of the 
first essays at ecclesiastical history attempted in the west; it 
reaches from the beginning of the world up to the year 400, 
and contains many important facts which are not found 
elsewhere. 


' Born about 355, died about 420. 
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Nearly at the same time, or rather later, the monk Cas- 
sienus,! a provincial by birth, as it would appear, though 
he lived for a very iong time in the eas! published at Mar- 
seilles, at the request of Saint Castor bishop of Apt, his 
Institutions and his Conferences, works written for the pur- 
pose of making the western world acquainted with the 
origin, principles, practices, and ideas, of the eastern monks. 
It was at this period, as you have heard, that most of the 
earlier monasteries in southern Gaul were founded by the 
co-operation of Cassienus himself; so that these books of his 
were prepared to meet an actual and practical want. 

It recurs to me that before Cassienus I should have men- 
tioned Saint Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, one of the most 
active, most upright, and most eminent chiefs of the Gaulish 
church,? who wrote a number of works, all of them of limited 
extent, but all highly important in their time. They are, in 
fact, for the most part, mere pamphlets upon the various 
questions which were then engaging attention. After Chris- 
tianity had grown beyond its infancy, the more eminent 
bishops had two parts to play at one and the same time— 
that of philosopher and that of statesman. They possessed 
the empire over ideas, or, at all events, the preponderating 
influence in the intellectual order; and they had also to 
administer the tempcral affairs of the religious society. They 
were called upon concurrently to fulfil two missions—to 
mediate and to act, to convince and to govern. Hence the 
prodigious variety, and hence also the haste, which very often 
characterise their writings. These, in general, were works 
got up altogether for the occasion—pamphlets intended, now 
to solve a question of doctrine, now to discuss a matter of 
business, to enlighten a soul, or oppose a civil disorder, to 
answer a heresy, or to obtain a concession from the govern- 
ment. The works of Saint Hilary are more especially im 
pressed with this character. 

A monk, who was possibly acquaintea with Saint Hilary, 
since he lived for some time with St. Martin of Tours, 
Evagrius, wrote two dialogues, entitled—the one, Conference 
between Theophilus, a Christian, and Simon, a Jew--the 
other, Conference between Zacheus, a Christian, and Apollo- 


' Born about 360, died about 440. ? Died abont 368. 
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nius, a philosopher—curious monuments of the manner in 
which a Christian monk of the end of the fourth century 
framed in his mind the question, on the one hand, between 
Judaism and Christianity; and on the other, between Chris- 
tianity and philosophy. ; 

A little later than this, a priest of Marseilles, Salvienus, a 
native of Tréves, wrote his treatise On Avarice, a treatise on 
religious morality, and his book, which I have already men- 
tioned, De Gubernatione Dei, a work remarkable both as a 
picture of the social state and manners of the period, and as 
an attempt to acquit Providence from any share in the 
miseries of the world, the blame of which he entirely throws 
upon mankind themselves. : 

The Pelagian schism gave rise to a vast number of works, 
among which, however, I will only mention those of Saint 
Prosper of Aquitaine, and especially his poem, Against In- 
grates, one of the happiest efforts of philosophical poetry that 
ever emanated from the bosom of Christianity. His Chronicle, 
which extends from the origin of the world to the year 455, 
is not without importance. 

While the question of free will and of grace was agitating 
the whole church, and more especially that of Gaul, that of 
the immateriality of the soul was being more quietly dis- 
cussed in the Narbonnese, between Faustus,! bishop of Riez, 
who maintained that the soul is material, and Mamertius 
Claudienus,? priest of Vienne, dnd brother of the bishop 
Saint Mamertius, who defended the contrary opinion. The 
letter in which Faustus sets forth his views, and the treatise 
of Mamertius Claudienus, entitled On the Nature of the Soul, 
are amongst the most curious monuments of the state of the 
human mind in the fifth century, and I therefore propose to 
make you acquainted with them in detail at a future period. 

Of the Christian literature of this period, I will cite but 
one more name, that of Gennadius, priest at Marseilles, whe 
in his work entitled, Treatise on Illustrious Men, or Ecclesias 
tical Authors, from the middle of the fourth century to the end 
of the fifth, has given us more information on the literary 
history of the period than we find anywhere else. When you 
compare these two lists, dry and incomplete as they are, of 
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authors and of works, do not the names, the titles alone, ex- 
plain the difference in the intellectual state of the two societies? 
The Christian writers address themselves at once to the 
highest interests of thought and of life; they are active and 
potent at once in the domain of intellect, and in that of 
reality; their activity is rational, and their philosophy popular; 
they treat of things which alike stir up the soul of the 
anchorite in his solitude, and of nations in their cities. The 
civil literature, on the contrary, has no reference to questions 
either of principle or of passing events, to either the moral 
wants or the household sentiments of the masses; it is entirely 
a literature of convention and luxury, of coteries and of 
schools, wholly and solely devoted, from the very nature of 
the subjects which engage its attention, to the passing enter- 
tainment of the nobles and the wits. 

This is not all; we find another and a far different cause 
for the diversity of the moral condition of the two societies: 
liberty, that is to say, liberty of mind, was entirely wanting 
to the one, while in the other it was real and powerful. 

Indeed, it was impossible but that liberty should be wholly 
wanting to the civil literature; that literature belonged to 
civil society, to the old Roman world; it was its image, its 
amusement; it bore all its characteristics,—decay, sterility, 
fertility, servility. The very nature, however, of the subjects 
upon which it exercised itself, rendered the presence of these 
characteristics very endurable. It kept entirely apart from 
all the great moral questions, from all the real interests of 
life, that is to say, from every career in which freedom of 
mind is indispensable. Grammar, rhetoric, minor poetry, 
very readily adapt themselves to servitude. To compile Latin 
synonymes like Agrecius—to criticise, like Arborius, a girl 
over dressed—or even to celebrate, like Ausonius, the beauties 
of the Moselle, required neither freedom nor, in truth, even 
movement of mind. This subordinate literature has more 
than once prospered extremely well under despotism, and in 
the decline of societies. 

In the very heart of the schools, there was an entire absence 
of liberty; the whole of the professors were removable at 
any time. ‘The emperor had full power, not only to transfer 
them from one town to another, but to cancel their appoint- 
ment whenever he thought fit. Moreover, in a great many 
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of the Gaulish towns, the people themselves were against 
them, for the people were Christians, at least in a great 
majority, and as such had a distaste for schools which were 
altogether pagan in origin and intention. The professors, 
accordingly, were regarded with hostility, and often mal- 
weated; they were, in fact, quite unsupported except by the 
-emnant of the higher classes, and by the imperial authority, 
which still maintained order, and which having heretofore 
often persecuted the Christians solely in compliance with the 
clamorous demands of the people, now, in the fourth century, 
protected the pagans against the people, either from an abstract 
desire to preserve order, from deference to the wishes of dis- 
tinguished citizens, themselves pagans or indifferent about 
the matter, or out of that respect for old institutions, old 
principles, which an old government ever retains. You may 
thus readily perceive, in how dependent, powerless, pre- 
carious, painful a position the professors were placed. ‘That 
of the students was scarcely any better. They were the 
object of a multitude of inquisitorial, vexatious, police regula- 
tions, against which they had no practical security. I will 
read to you an edict of Valentinian, which will give you a 
clear idea of their situation; the edict itself only refers to the 
students of the school at Rome, but the other schools of the 
empire were conducted upon analogous rules and principles: 


“ Valentinian, Valerius, and Gratian, to Olybrius, Prefect 
of Rome. (870.) 


“1, All persons coming to study at Rome, must imme- 
diately upon their arriva\ lay before the master of the census! 
letters from the provincial governors who have given them 
permission to travel, setting forth their place of abode, their 
age, their name, condition, and description. 2. They must de- 
clare, also, at the same time, what studies they intend more 
especially to pursue. 3. They must let the census office know, 
from time to time, their place of abode in Rome, so that the 
officers of that department may see to their following out the 
studies which they have indicated as the object of their pur- 
suit. 4. The aforesaid officers are charged to take care that 


A magistrate, some of whose functions were analogous with those of 
vur prefect of police. 
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the students conduct themselves at the lectures in a becoming 
manner, avoiding all occasion of gaining an ill reputation, and 
taking no part in any of those private associations among 
themselves, which we regard as very little short of crimes; 
they are not to visit the theatre too frequently, nor to indulge 
in overfeasting and revelry. Any student who shall forget 
the dignified demeanour due from him who pursues the liberal 
arts, shall be publicly beaten with rods, put on board some 
vessel, and, ignominiously expelled the city, be sent back 
whence he came. They who apply themselves assiduously to 
their studies, may remain in Rome until their twentieth year; 
should they then omit to return home of their own accord, let 
the prefect have them removed, whether they will or no. 
And that these regulations may be properly attended to, your 
High Sincerity will forthwith direct the chief officers of the 
census department to have drawn up, every month, a report 
upon the said students, setting forth how many there are, who 
they are, whence they came, their general character, and who 
of them, their time in Rome being completed, have to be sent 
back to Africa, or other provinces. .... Let a copy of these 
reports be annually sent to us, that, thereby made acq.1ainted 
with the merits and acquirements of the students, we may 
judge how far any of them are necessary cr desirable for our 
service.”! 

Some of these pre.autions may very possibly bave been, in 
certain cases, necessary and proper; but it is at the same time 
quite clear that in the system of which they were a leading, a 
dominant feature, in the schools of whose discipline they formed 
the basis, there was no liberty. 

In Christian literature, on the contrary, liberty manifests 
itself in full luxuriance: the activity of mind, the diversity of 
opinion publicly declared, are of themselves sufficient to prove 
the fact of this liberty. The human mind does not spread its 
wings so broadly, so energetically, when it is loaded with 
irons. Liberty, besides, was inherent in the intellectual situ- 
ation of the church: she was labouring at the formation of her 
doctrines, which, as to a great number of points, she had not 
as yet promulgated or fixed. From time to time, some ques- 
tion was raised by an event, by a polemical writing; it was 


1 Cod. Theod. J. xiv. t. ix. 1. i. 
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then examined and discussed by the chiefs of the religious 
society; and the decision formed, the belief adopted, the dogma 
was in due time proclaimed. It is evident that, in such a 
period as this, there must exist liberty, precarious, perhaps, 
and transitory, but still real, and. to a considerable extent, 
practical. 

The state of the legislation against heresy was not as yet 
mortal to it; the principle of persecution, the idea that truth 
had a right to govern by force, occupied men’s minds, but it 
iid not yet dominate in facts. Civil power began to lend a 
strong hand to the church against the heretics, and to be 
severe against them; they were exiled, certain functions were 
interdicted them, they were despoiled of their property; some 
even, as the Priscillianists, in 885, were condemned to death: 
the laws of the emperors, especially those of Theodosius the 
Great, were full of menaces and provisions against heresy; the 
course of things, in short, evidently tended to tyranny: civil 
power, however, still hesitated to make itself the instrument 
of doctrines; the greatest bishops, Saint Hilary, Saint Am- 
brose, Saint Martin, still cried out against all capital condem- 
nation of heretics, saying that the church had no right to 
employ other than spiritual arms. In a word, although the 
principle of persecution was in progress, and in very threat- 
ening progress, liberty was still stronger: a dangerous and 
tempestuous liberty, but active and general; a man was ar 
heretic at his peril; but he might be one if he pleased; and 
men might sustain, they did sustain, their opinions, for a long 
period, with energy, with publicity. It will suffice to glance 
at the canons of the councils of this epoch in order to be con- 
vinced that liberty was still great: with the exception of two 
or three great general councils, these assemblies, particularly 
in Gaul, scarcely concerned themselves with anything more 
than discipline; questions of theory, of doctrine, appeared 
there rarely and only upon great occasions; it was more 
especially the government of the church, her situation, the 
vights and duties of priests, that they treated of and decided 
upon: a proof that, in numerous points, diversity of ideas was 
admitted and debate still open. 

Thus, on one side, the very nature of the lapours, and on 
the other the situation of minds, fully explain the intellectuat 
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superiority of the religious society over the civil society; 
the one state was earnest and free, the other servile and 
frivolous: what is there to add? 

But one final observation, one, however, which is not 
without importance, and which, perhaps, fully explains why 
civil literature was on the point of death, while religious 
literature lived and prospered so energetically. 

For the culture of mind, for the sciences, for literature, to 
prosper by themselves, independently of all near and direct 
interest, happy and peaceable times are requisite, times of 
contentment and good fortune for men. When the social 
state becomes difficult, rude, unhappy, when men suffer much 
and long, study runs a great risk of being neglected and 
of declining. ‘The taste for pure truth, the appreciation of the 
beautiful, apart from all other desire, are plants as delicate as 
they are noble; they must have a pure sky, a brilliant sun, a 
soft atmosphere; amid storms they droop the head and fade 
Intellectual development, the labour of mind to attain trutu, 
will stop unless placed in the train, and under the shield, of 
some one of the actual, immediate, powerful interests of 
humanity. This is what happened at the fall of the Roman 
empire: study, literature, pure intellectual activity, were 
unable alone to resist disasters, sufferings, universal dis- 
couragement; it was necessary that they should be attached 
to popular sentiments and interests; that they should cease 
to appear a luxury, and should become aneed. The Christian 
religion furnishéd them with the means; by uniting with 
it, philosophy and literature were saved the ruin which 
menaced them; their activity had then practical, direct 
results; they showed an application to direct men in their 
conduct, towards their welfare. It may be said without 
exaggeration that the human mind proscribed, beaten down 
with the storm, took refuge in the asylum of churches and 
monasteries; it supplicatingly embraced the altars, and en- 
treated to live under their shelter and in their service, until 
better times permitted it to re-appear in the world and to 
breathe the free air 

I shall not go any further into this comparison of the moral 
state of the two societies in the fifth century; we know 
enough of it, I think, to understand them both clearly. It is 
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now necessary to enter deeper into the examination of the 
religious society, alone living and fertile; it is necessary to 
seek to discover what questions occupied it, what solutions 
were proposed to it, what controversies were powerful and 
popular, what was their influence upon the life and actione 
of mankind. This will be the subject of our next lectures. 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 


Of the principal questions debated ir Gaul in the fifth century—Of Pela- 
gianism—Of the method to follow in its history—Of the moral facts 
which gave place to this controversy: 1st, of human liberty ; 2nd, of the 
impotency of liberty, and the necessity for an external succour; 38rd, of 
the influence of external circumstances upon liberty; 4th, of the mora 
changes which happen in the soul without man attributing them to his 
will—Of the questions which naturally arose from these facts—Of the 
special point of view under which we should consider them in the 
Christian church in the fifth century—History of Pelagianism at Rome, 
in Africa, in the East, and in Gaul—Pelagius—Celestius—Saint Au- 
gustin— History of semi-Pelagianism — Cassienus — Faustus — Saint 
Prosper of Aquitaine—Of predestination—Influence and general results 
of this controversy. 


Ix the last lecture, I attempted to picture, but only under its 
general features, the comparative moral state of civil society 
and of religious society in Gaul at the fifth century. Let us 
enter deeper into the examination of religious society, the 
only one which furnishes ample matter for study and reflection. 

The principal questions which occupied the Gaulish 
Christian society in the fifth century were—Ist, Pelagianism, 
or the heresy of Pelagius, the principal opponents of which 
were Saint Augustin; 2nd, the nature of the soul, debated 
in the south of Gaul between bishop Faustus and the priest 
Mamertius Claudienus; 3rd, various points of worship and of 
discipline, rather than of doctrine, such as the worship of 
the martyrs, the value to be attached to fastings, austerities, 
celibacy, &c.; these, as you have seen, were the objects to 
which Vigilantius applied his writings; 4th, the prolongation 
of the struggle of Christianity against Paganism and Juda- 
ism, the theses of the two dialogues of the monk Evagrius, 
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between the Jew Simon and the Christian Theophilus, and 
the Christian Zacheus and the philosopher Apollonius. 

Of all these questions, Pelagianism was by far the most 
important: it was the great intellectual controversy of the 
church in the fifth century, as Arianism had been in the 
fourth. It is with its history that we are now about to 
occupy ourselves. 

Every one is aware that this controversy turned upon the 
question of free-will and of grace, that is to say, of the rela- 
tions between the liberty of man, and the Divine power, of 
the influence of God upon the moral activity of men. 

Before proceeding with the history of this affair, I will in- 
dicate the method upon which I propose to proceed. 

The mere statement of the question will show you that it 
was one not peculiar either to the fifth century or to 
Christianity, but that it 1s a universal problem common to all 
times and all places, and which all religions, all systems of 
philosophy, have propounded to themselves, and have erdea- 
voured to solve. 

It has, therefore, manifest reference to primitive, universal, 
moral facts, facts inherent in human nature, and which 
observation may discover there. I will, in the first place, 
seek out these facts; I will endeavour to distinguish in man 
in general, independently of all considerations of time, place, 
cr particular creed, the natural elements, the first matter, so 
to speak, of the Pelagian controversy. I shall bring these 
facts to light, without adding anything thereto, without re- 
trenching anything therefrom, without discussing them, solely 
applied to prove and describe them. 

I shall then show what questions naturally flowed from 
natural facts, what difficulties, what controversies, arose out 
of them, independently of all particular circumstances of time, 
place, or social state. 

This done, and, if I may so express myself, the general 
theoretical side of the question once thoroughly established, 
IT shall determine under what special point these moral facts 
should be considered at the fifth century, by the defenders of 
the various opinions in debate. 

Finally, after having thus explained from what sources 
and under what auspices Pelagianism was born, I shall recount 
its history; I shall attempt to follow, in their relations and 
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their progress, the principal ideas which it Suscitated, in order 
properly to understand what was the state of mind at the 
moment when this great controversy arose, what it did 
therein, and at what point it left it. 

I must request your most scrupulous attention, especially 
in the examination of the moral facts to which the question 
attaches itself: they are difficult properly to understand, to 
express with precision; I should wish nothing should be want- 
ing to them in clearness and certainty, and I have hardly time 
to indicate them in a cursory manner. 

The first, that which forms the foundation of the whole 
quarrel, is liberty, free will, the human will. In order to 
understand this fact exactly, it must be disengaged from all 
foreign element, and strictly reduced to itself. It is, I believe, 
for want of this care that it has been so often but ill compre- 
hended; men have not placed themselves in front of the fact 
of liberty, and of that alone ; they have seen and described it, 
0 to speak, mixed up with other facts which occupy a very 
close position to it in moral life, but do not the less essentially 
differ from it. For example, they have made human liberty 
to consist in the power to deliberate and choose between 
motives of action; the deliberation and judgment which pro- 
ceed therefrom have been considered as the essence of free 
will. It is nothing of the kind. These are acts of intellect, 
and not of liberty; it is before the intellect that the different 
motives of action, interests, passions, opinions, &c., appear; 
the intellect considers, compares, estimates, weighs, and finally 
judges them. This is a preparatory work, which precedes 
the act of will, but does not in any way constitute it. When 
the deliberation has taken place, when man has taken full 
cognizance of the motives which presented themselves to him, 
and of their value, then comes an entirely new fact, entirely 
different, the fact of liberty; man takes a resolution, that is to 
say, commences a series of facts which have their source in 
himself, of which he looks upon himself as the author, which 
arise because he wishes it, and which would not arise unless 
he wished it, which would be different if he desired to pro= 
duce them differently. Remove all recollection of intellectual 
deliberation, of motives known and appreciated; concentre 
your thought and that of the man who takes a resolution at the 
very moment that it occurs to him, when he says: “I will, 
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I will do so,” and ask yourself, ask him, if he could not 
will and do otherwise. Of a surety, you will answer—he will 
answer, “ Yes.” Here the fact of liberty is shown: it 
resides complete in the resolution which man takes after 
deliberation: it is the resolution which is the proper act of 
man, which subsists by him, and by him alone; a simple act, 
independent of all the facts which precede it, or surround it; 
identical in the most diverse circumstances; always the same, 
whatever may be its motives and its results. 

Man sees this act just as he produces it; he knows himself 
to be free, he is conscious of his liberty. The conscience is 
that faculty which man possesses of contemplating what passes 
within him, of being present at his own existence, of being as 
it were a spectator of himself. Whatever may be the facts 
which are accomplished within man, it is by the fact of con- 
science that they are shown to him; the conscience attests 
liberty, the same as sensation, as thought; man sees, knows 
himself free, as he sees, as he knows himself thinking, reflect- 
ing, judging. People have often attempted, even now they 
attempt to establish, between these various facts, some sort of 
inequality of clearness, of certainty: they rise against what 
they call the assumption of introducing the facts of conscience, 
unknown and obscure facts, into science; sensation, percep- 
tion, say they, these are clear, proved; but the facts of con- 
science, where are they? what are they? I do not think there 
is any need to insist long on this point: sensation, perception, 
are facts of conscience as well as liberty; man sees them in the 
same manner, with the same degree of light, and of certainty. 
He may lend his attention to certain facts of conscience, 
rather than others, and forget or misunderstand those which 
he regards not: the opinion to which I have this moment 
made allusion is proof of this: but when he observes himself 
in a complete manner, when he is present without losing any 
part of it, at the spectacle of his internal life, he has little 
trouble in being convinced that all the scenes pass upon the 
same stage, and are known to him on the same principle and 
in the same manner. 

I desire that the fact of human liberty, thus reduced to its 
proper and distinctive nature, should remain fully present to 
your thought; for its confusion with other facts, bordering 
upon, but different from it, was one of the chief causes of 
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trouble and debate in the great controversy with which we 
have to occupy ourselves. 

A second fact, equally natural, equally universal, played a 
considerable part in this controversy. 

At the same time that man felt himself free, that he saw 
in himself the faculty of commencing, by his will alone a 
series of facts, he also acknowledged that his will was placed 
under the empire of a certain law Which, according to the 
occasions to which it applied itself, took different names, mo- 
ral law, reason, good sense, &e. He is free; but, in his own 
thought, his freedom is not arbitrary; he may use it in a 
senseless, unjust, guilty manner; and each time that he uses 
it, a certain rule must preside at it. The observation of this 
rule is his duty, the task of his liberty. 

He will soon see that he never fully acquits himself of this 
‘ask, nor acts perfectly according to reason, moral law; that, 
always free, that is to say, morally capable of conforming 
himself to this rule, he, in fact, does not accomplish all that 
he ought, or even all that he can. Upon every occasion, when 
he scrupulously interrogates himself, and sincerely answers 
himself, he is ‘forced to say: “I might have done so and so, if 
I had chosen;” but his will was enervated, backward ; it 
went neither to the end of its duty, nor of its power. 

This fact is evident, one of which all may give witness; 
there is even this singularity, that the feeling of this weak- 
ness of the will becomes often so much the more clear, so 
much the more pressing, as the moral man is developed and 
perfected: the best men, that is, those who have best con- 
formed their will to reason, to morality, have often been the 
most struck with their insuificiency, the most convinced of the 
profound inequality between the conduct of man and his task, 
between liberty and its law. 

Hence arises a sentiment which is found under various 
forms, in all men; the feeling of the necessity of an external 
support, of a fulerum for the human will, a power which may 
be added to its present power, and sustain it at necd, Man 
seeks on all sides to discover this fulcrum, this aiding 
power; he demands it in the encouragements of friendship, in 
the councils of the wise, in the example, the approbation of 
those like himself; in the fear of blame ; there is no one but 
has every day, in his own conduct, a thousand proofs to cite 
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of this movement of the soul, eager to find beyond itself an 
aid to its liberty, which it feels at once to be real and insuffi- - 
cient. And as the visible world, the human society, do not 
always answer to his desire, as they are afflicted with the same 
unsufficingness which is seen in his own case, the soul goes 
beyond the visible world, above human relations, to seek this 
fulcrum of which it has need: the religious sentiment de- 
velops itself; man addresses himself to God, and invokes his 
aid, Prayer is the most elevated, but not the only form, 
under which the universal sentiment of the weakness of human 
will, this recourse to an external and allied power, is mani- 
fested. 

And such is the nature of man, that when he sincerely 
asks this support, he obtains it, that his merely seeking it is 
almost suflicient to secure it. Whosoever, feeling his will 
weak, sincerely invokes the encouragement of a friend, the 
influence of wise councils, the support of public opinion, or 
addresses himself to God by prayer, soon feels his will 
fortified, sustained, in a certain measure, and for a certain 
time. ‘This is a fact of daily experience, and which is easy of 
verification. 

Here is a third whose importance should not be forgotten; 
I mean the influence of circumstances independent of man 
upon the human will, the empire of the external world upon 
iiberty. No one denies the fact, but it is necessary t9 
ystimate it with exactness, for, if I do not deceive myself. it 
is generally ill comprehended. ; 

I just now distinguished liberty from the deliberation which 
precedes it, and which is accomplished by the intellect. Now 
the circumstances independent of man, whatsoever they be, 
che place, the time when the man was born, habits, manners, 
education, events, influence in no way the act of liberty, 
such as I have endeavoured to describe it; it is uot reached 
nor iaodified by them; it always remains identical and com- 
plete, whatever the motives which call it forth. It is upon 
these motives, in the sphere where intellect displays itself, 
that external circumstances exercise and exhaust their power. 
The age, the country, the world, in the heart of which life 
passes away, infinitely vary the elements of the deliberation 
vhich precedes the will: in consequence of this variation, 
certain facts. certain ideas certain sentiments, in this intellec- 
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tual labour, are present or absent, near or at a distance, 
powerful or weak; and the result of this deliberation, that is 
to say the judgment formed upon the motives, is greatly 
affected by it. But the act of the will which follows it remains 
essentially the same: it is only indirectly, and by reason of 
the diversity of the elements introduced into the deliberation, 
that the conduct of men undergoes this influence of the 
external world. One illustration, I hope, will make me 
fully understood. In accordance with the customs of his 
tribe, to fulfil what he regards as a duty, a savage reluctantly 
kills his aged and infirm father: a European, on the contrary, 
supports his parent, tends him, devotes himself to the alleviation 
of his old age and infirmities; nothing assuredly can be more 
different than the ideas which, in the two cases, constitute the 
groundwork of the deliberation which precedes the action, 
and the results which accompany it: nothing more unequal 
than the legitimacy, the moral worth of the two actions in 
themselves, but as to the resolution, the free and personal 
act of the European, and of the savage, are they not alike, if 
accomplished with the same intention, and with the same 
degree of effort? 

Thus the influence of circumstances independent of the 
will, upon the motives and the consequences of free action, is 
immense, but that is the only field in which it exercises itself: 
the lower fact placed between deliberation and exterior action, 
the fact of liberty, remains the same, and accomplishes itself 
in like manner amidst the most varying elements. 

I now come to the fourth and last of the great moral facts, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable, before we can com- 
prehend the history of Pelagianism. There are many others 
which I might enumerate; but these are of minor importance, 
obvious results of those which I here describe, and I have no 
time to enter into an account of them. 

There are certain changes, certain moral events, which 
accomplish and manifest themselves in man without his being 
able to refer their origin to an act of his will, or being able 
to recognise their author. 

This assertion may at first glance surprise some of you; I 
will endeavour to illustrate it by analogous facts, which occur - 
more frequently within the domain of intelligence, and are 
more readily apprehended 
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Toere is no one who at some time or other of his life after 
laboriously seeking some idea, some reminiscence, has not fallen 
asleep in the midst of the search without having succeeded in 
it, ad next morning, on awaking, found the desired object 
fully present to hismind. There is no scholar to whom it has 
not occurred to have retired to rest Without having acquired the 
lesson he has been studying, and to have arisen next morning 
and learned it without the least difficulty. I might show 
many other illustrations of the same description: I select 
these as the simplest and most incontestable. 

T deduce from them this consequence: independently of the 
voluntary and deliberate activity of the will, a certain interior 
and spontaneous labour accomplishes itself in the understand- 
ing of man, a labour which we do not direct or control, of 
which we have no opportunity of observing the progress, and 
yet a real and productive labour. 

There is, after all, nothing strange in this: every one of us 
brings with him jnto the world an intellectual nature of his 
own. Man, by the operation of his will, directs and modifies, 
exalts or debases his moral being, but he does not create it; 
he has received it, and received it endowed with certain indi- 
vidual dispositions, with a Spontaneous force. The inborn 
diversity of men in the moral point of view, as in the physical, 
is beyond dispute. Now, in the same way that the physical 
nature of each man develops itself spontaneously and by its 
own virtue, so, in the same way, though in a very unequal 
degree, there is operated in his intellectual nature, set in 
motion by his relations with the external world, or by his will 
itself, a certain involuntary, imperceptible development, and, 
to use an expression, which I only avail myself of because it 
figuratively expresses the idea I wish to convey, a sort of 
vegetation, bearing naturally, and in due course, its fruits, 

That which takes place in the intellectual order, happens 
in like manner in the moral order. Certain facts oceur in 
the interior of the human soul which it does not refer to itself, 
which it does not recognise as the work of its own will; there 
are certain days, certain moments, in which it finds itself in a 
different moral state from that which it was last conscious of 
under the operation of its own will. It cannot trace back 
the progress of the change to its source; it had nothing to du 
with it, it took place without its concurrence. Jn other 
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words, the moral man does not wholly create himselt, he is 
conscious that causes, that powers external to himself, act 
upon him and modify him imperceptibly; in his moral life, as 
in his future destiny, there are points utterly inexplicable to 
him, of which he knows nothing. 

Nor is it necessary, to convince himself of this fact, that he 
should turn to those great moral revolutions, those sudden, 
marked changes, which the human soul, undoubtedly, may at 
times experience, but which ever receive a high colouring 
from the imagination of the narrators, and of which it is diffi- 
cult to form an adequate appreciation. It is only necessary 
to look into oneself, to discover there more than one example 
of these involuntary modifications. There is no one, who, on 
observation of his internal life, will not easily recognise that 
the vicissitudes, the development of his moral being, are not 
all the result, either of the action of his will, or of the ex- 
- ternal circumstances that are known to him. 

Such are the principal moral facts connected with the 
Pelagian controversy, such as human nature, simple, universal 
nature, communicates them to us, apart from the historical 
details, the particular circumstance of Pelagianism itself. You 
at once see, that from these facts alone, still apart from all 
special and accidental elements, there results a multitude of 
questions, the groundwork of many a grave discussion. And, 
in the first place, we may question the reality of the facts 
themselves: all of them, indeed, are not equally exposed to 
this danger; the fact of human liberty, for instance, is more 
evident, more irresistible, than any of the rest; yet even this 
has been denied, as all things may be denied, seeing that there 
are no bounds to the vast field of error. 

Admit the facts, acknowledge them fully: then comes the 
question, whether we may not be mistaken as to the place 
which each occupies, or to the part which each plays in the 
moral life; we may have measured inexactly their extent, their 
importance; we may have given too large or too small a part 
to liberty, to external circumstances, to the weakness of the 
will, to unknown influences, &c. 

Again, altogether different explanations of the facts them- 
selves may be suggested. In reference, for example, to the 
involuntary, imperceptible changes which occur in the moral 
state of man; it may be said that these are assignable to some 
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want of due attention onthe part of the soul, to its not re 
membering all that passes within itself, to its having forgotten 
some act of the will, some resolution, some impression, which 
has produced consequences, the thread of which it has not 
followed, the development of which it has not observed. Or, 
to explain these obscure, doubtful facts of the moral life, re- 
course may at once be had to a direct, special action, of God 
upon man, to a permanent relation between the action of God 
and the activity of man. Or, finally, attempts may be made 
to reconcile these facts together in various ways; to reduce 
them into a system upon such or such a principle, to refer 
them to such or such a general doctrine upon the nature ard 
destiny of man and of the world. Thus, in a variety of ways, 
‘in infinity of questions may arise; from the nature alone of 
the facts under consideration, taken in themselves and in their 
generality, they are a fruitful subject of discussion. 

And how much wider still the field of controversy, when 
particular, local, temporary causes vary still more the point of 
view under which we regard these questions, modify the cogni- 
zance which the human mind takes of them, diverting its 
inquiries into one direction rather than into another, giving 
greater or less prominence, greater or less effect to this or to 
that fact. This, which always happens, happened of course 
in the fifth century. I have endeavoured to reascend with 
you to the natural and purely moral sources of the Pela- 
gian controversy: it is now necessary that we should consider 
its historical origins; they are no less necessary to the proper 
comprehension of it. 

In the bosom of the Christian churen, the moral facts which 
I have described were, as a matter of inevitable course, con- 
sidered in various points of view, 

Christianity was an essentially practical revolution, not a 
mere scientific, speculative reform. Its prominent aim was 
to change the moral state, to govern the life of men; and not 
only that of particular men, but of whole nations, of the entire 
human race. 

This was a prodigious innovation. The Greek philosophy, 
at least since the period when its history becomes clear and 
certain, was essentially scientific, was applied far more to the 
research of truth than to the reformation and direction of 
manners. There were only two of its schools which took » 
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somewhat different direction. It entered into the formal 
plan of the stoics, and of the new Platonists, to exercise a 
moral influence, to regulate the conduct, as well as to enlighten 
the understanding; but their ambition in this respect was 
limited to a small number of disciples—to a sort: of intellectual 
aristocracy. 

It was, on the contrary, the special and characteristic 
design of Christianity to effect a moral reformation, a universal 
reformation—to govern throughout the world, in the name of 
its doctrines, the will and the life of men. 

As an almost inevitable consequence, among the moral 
facts which constitute our nature, the chiefs of the Christian 
society would apply themselves especially to give prominence 
to those which are more peculiarly calculated to exercise 
a reforming influence, to bring about with greater prompti- 
tude practical effects. Towards these would the atten- 
tion of the great bishops, of the fathers of the church, be 
drawn; for from them they derived the means of impelling 
Christianity onward in its career, and of accomplishing their 
own mission. 

Again, the fulcrum of the moral Christian reformation was 
religion; it was religious ideas, the relations of man with the 
Divinity, of the present with the future life, that constituted 
her force. Her chiefs accordingly would, among moral 
facts, prefer and favour those whose tendency is religious, 
which belong to the religious part of our nature, and are, so 
to speak, placed on the limits of present duties, and of future 
hopes, of morality and of religion. 

The wants of Christianity, and its means of action for 
effecting moral reform, and governing men, varied necessarily 
with time and place: it had to address itself in the human 
soul now to one fact, now to another; to-day, to one condition 
of tlings—to-morrow, to another. It is evident, for instance, 
that at various times, from the first to the fifth century, the 
task of the chiefs of the religious society was not uniformly 
the same, and could not be accomplished by the same means. 
The predominant fact of the first century was the struggle 
against paganism—the necessary efforts to overthrow an 
order of things odious to the state of men’s souls—the work, 
in a word, of revolution, of war. There was incessant ne- 
ceasity for appealing to the spirit of liberty, of examination, 
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to the energetic displuy of the will; this was the moral fact 
which Christian society of this period invoked and displayed 
constantly, on all occasions. 

In the fifth century, things were in a different situation. 
The war was at an end, or nearly so—the victory achieved. 
The Christian leaders had now to regulate the religious 
society, to promulgate its articles of faith, to order its dis- 
cipline, to constitute it, in a word, on the ruins of that vagan 
world over which it had triumphed. These vicissitudes are 
to be met with in all great moral revolutions. I need not 
give you further instances of it. You perceive that at this 
period it was no longer the spirit of liberty which it was 
necessary constantly to invoke. That which was now to be 
cultivated in its turn, was a disposition in the people favour- 
able to the establishment of rule, of order; to the exercise of 
power. 

Apply these considerations to the natural and moral facts 
which I have pointed out as the sources of the Pelagian con- 
troversy, and you will easily distinguish those whose develop- 
ment the chiefs of the church were more especially called 
upon to promote in the fifth century. 

There was another cause which modified the point of view 
under which they considered our moral nature. The facts 
which relate to human liberty, and the problems which arise 
out of those facts, are not isolated facts or isolated problems; 
they are closely connected with other facts, with other pro- 
blems still more general and complex; for instance, with the 
question of the origin of good and evil, with the question 
of the general destiny of man, and its essential relations with 
the designs of God as to the world. Now, upon these higher 
questions, there already existed in the church determinate 
doctrines, fixed propositions, accepted solutions; so that 
when new questions arose, the chiefs of the religious society 
had to adapt their ideas to the general ideas, to the established 
opinions. Hence for them this complicated situation: certain 
facts, certain moral problems attracted their attention; they 
might have examined and judged them as philosophers, with 
all the freedom of their minds, apart from all external consi- 
derations, from all but the scientific point of view; butthen they 
were invested with an official power; they were called upon to 
govern their people, to regulate their actions, and to direct their 
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will. Hence a practical political necessity, which weighed down 
upon the philosophic operation and turned it aside. Nor 
was this all; philosophers and politicians, they were at the 
same time compelled to the functions of pure logicians, to 
conform implicitly on all occasions to the consequences of 
certain principles, of certain immutable doctrines. ‘They thus, 
as it were, played three parts at once, underwent at once 
three yokes; they had to consult at one and the same time 
she nature of things, practical necessity, and hope. When- 
ever a new question arose, whenever they were called upon 
to take cognizance of moral facts to which they had not as 
yet applied particular attention, they had to think and to 
act in this triple character, to fulfil this triple mission. 

This, however, was not, in the religious society, the po- 
sition of all its members; there were many Christians who 
did not regard themselves as called upon, on the one hand, to 
direct the moral government of the church, nor as bound, on 
the other, to follow out, through all its consequences, its 
system of doctrines. Among the numbers so situated, there 
could not fail to arise men who assumed the right of observ- 
ing and of acquiring for themselves such or such moral facts, 
without taking much heed to their practical influences, or 
to their place in, and connexion with, a general system; men 
with minds less capacious, less powerful than those of the 
great chiefs of the church, but who, having fuller career in a 
less crowded field, imposing upon themselves a simpler and 
more easy task, might very well arrive at more precise and 
definite knowledge upon particular points. Thus arose the 
heresiarchs. 

Thus arose Pelagianism. You are by this time, I hope, 
acquainted with the great preliminary, and, as it were, ex- 
ternal circumstances which influenced its destiny; you have 
before you: 1, the principal natural facts upon which the 
dispute turned; 2, the questions which naturally arose out of 
those facts; 3, the special point of view under which these 
facts and these questions were considered in the fifth cen- 
tury by the leaders of the religious society, and by the active 
and investigating minds which spring up in its bosom. Thus 
possessed of the guiding thread, the illuminating torch, we 
may now advantageously proceed to the history of the Pela- 
gian controversy itself. 
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The controversy arose early in the fifth century. The 
question of free will, and of the action of God upon the 
human soul, had, indeed, already occupied the attention of 
the Christians, as is attested by the letters of St. Paul, and 
by many other monuments; but the facts brought forward 
had been either accepted or rejected, as the case might be, 
almost without discussion. Towards the close of the fourth 
century, men began to examine them more closely; and some 
of the chiefs of the church already began to entertain some 
aneasiness on the subject. “We must not,” says St. Augustin 
himself, “ we must not discourse much of grace to men who 
are not yet Christians, or thoroughly confirmed Christians; 
for it is a knotty question, and one which may give the faith 
much trouble.” 

About the year 405, a British monk, Pelagius (this is the 
name given him by the Greek and Latin writers; his real 
name, it appears, was Morgan), was residing at Rome. 
There has been infinite discussion as to his origin, his moral 
character, his capacity, his learning; and, under these various 
heads, much abuse has been lavished upon him; but. this 
abuse would appear to be unfounded, for, judging from the most 
authoritative testimony, from that of St. Augustin himself, 
Pelagius was a man of good birth, of excellent education, of 
pure life. A resident, as I have said, at Rome, and now a 
man of mature age, without laying down any distinct doc- 
trines, without having written any book on the subject, Pela- 
gius began, about the year I have mentioned, 405, to talk 
much about free will, to insist urgently upon this moral fact, 
to expound it. There is no indication that he attacked any 
person about the matter, or that he sought controversy; he 
appears to have acted simply upon the belief that human 
liberty was not held in sufficient account, had not its due 
share in the religious doctrines of the period. 

These ideas excited no trouble in Rome, scarcely any 
debate. Pelagius spoke freely; they listened to him quietly. 
His principal disciple was Celestius, like him a monk, or so 
it is thought at least, but younger, more confident, of a more 
daring spirit, and more determined to prosecute the conse- 
quences of his opinions to the end. 

In 411, Pelagius and Celestius are no longer at Rome; 
we find them in Africa, at Hippo and at Carthage. In the 
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latter town, Celestius put forth his ideas: a controversy was 
immediately begun between him and the deacon Paulinus, who 
accused him of heresy before the bishop. In 412 a council 
was assembled; Celestius appeared there, and vigorously de- 
fended himself; he was excommunicated, and, after having in 
vain essayed an appeal to the bishop of Rome, passed into 
Asia, whither Pelagius, it seems, had preceded him. 

Their doctrines spread; they found in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, among others in Sicily and at Rhodes, a fa- 
vourable reception; they sent to Saint Augustin a small work 
of Celestius, entitled Definitiones, which many people were 
eager to read. Hilary, a Gaul, wrote to him about it with 
great uneasiness. The bishop of Hippo began to be alarmed; 
he saw in these new ideas error and peril. 

At first, among the facts relative to the moral activity 
of man, that of free will was almost the only one with which 
Pelagius and Celestius seemed to be occupied. Saint Au- 
gustin was of the same belief as they, and had more than 
once proclaimed it; but other facts, in his opinion, ought to 
occupy a place by the side of this one; for example, the in 
sufficiency of the human will, the necessity for exterior 
aid, and the moral changes which happen in the soul, without 
her being able to claim them. Pelagius and Celestius seemed 
to count these nothing: this was the first cause of the contest 
between them and the bishop of Hippo, whose greater 
mind considered moral nature under a greater number of 
aspects. 

Besides, Pelagius, by the almost exclusive importance which 
he gave to free-will, weakened the religious side of the Christian 
doctrine, and strengthened, if I may use the expression, the 
human side. Liberty is the fact of man; he appears there 
alone. In the insufficiency of the human will, on the con- 
trary, and in the moral changes which it does not claim, 
there is a place for Divine intervention. Now, the reforming 
power of the church was essentially religious; it could not 
but lose, under the practical point of view, from a theory 
which placed in the first rank a fact with which religion had 
nothing to do, and left in the shade those in which its influ- 
ence found occasion for exercise. 

Saint Augustin was the chief of the doctors of the church, 
called upon more than any other to maintain the general 
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system of her doctrines. Now, the ideas of Pelagius and 
of Celestius seemed to him in contradiction with some of 
the fundamental points of the Christian faith, especially with 
the doctrine of original sin and of redemption. He attacked 
them, therefore, in a triple relation: as a philosopher, because 
their knowledge of human nature was, in his eyes, narrow 
and incomplete; as a practical reformer, and charged with the 
government of the church, because, according to him, they 
weakened his most efficacious means of reformation and 
government; as a logician, because their ideas did not exactly 
agree with the consequences deduced from the essential prin- 
ciples of the faith. } 

You sce, from that time, what a serious aspect the quarrel 
took: everything was engaged in it, philosophy, politics, and 
religion, the opinions of Saint Augustin and his business, his 
self-love and his duty. He entirely abandoned himself to 
it, publishing treatises, writing letters, collecting informa- 
tion, which came to him from all parts, prodigal of refuta- 
tions, and of counsels, and carrying into all his writings, all 
his proceedings, that mixture of passion and mildness, of 
authority and of sympathy, extent of mind and logical rigour, 
which gave him so rare a power. 

Pelagius and Celestius, on their side, did not remain in- 
active; they had found powerful friends in the east. If Saint 
Jerome fulminated against them at Bethlehem, John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, zealously protected them: he conyoked, on their 
account, an assembly of the priests of his church. Orosius, the 
Spaniard, a disciple of Saint Augustin, and who happened to 
be in Palestine, repaired thither, and stated all that had 
passed in Africa upon the subject of Pelagius, as well as the 
errors of which he was accused. On the recommendation of 
bishop John, Pelagius was called; they asked him if he really 
taught what Augustin had refuted. “What is Augustin 
to me?” answered he. Many present were shocked. Au- 
gustin was then the most celebrated and most respected 
doctor of the church. They desired to expel Pelagius, and 
even to excommunicate him; but John turned aside the blow, 
caused Pelagius to be seated, and interrogated him, saying, 
“It is I who am Augustin here; it is me that thou shalt 
answer.” Pelagius spoke Greek, his accuzer Orosius spoka 
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only Latin; the members of the assembly did not understand 
him; they separated without deciding anything. 

A short time afterwards, in the month of December, 415, a 
council was held in Palestine, at Diospolis, the ancient 
Lydda, composed of fourteen bishops, and under the presi- 
dency of Eulogius, bishop of Czsaria. Two Gaulish bishops, 
exiles from their sees, Heros, bishop of Arles, and Lazarus, 
bishop of Aix, had addressed to him a new accusation against 
Pelagius. They were not present at the council, alleging 
illness, and probably informed that he was little favourable 
fo them. Pelagius appeared there, still protected by the 
bishop of Jerusalem: they interrogated him concerning his 
opinions; he explained them, moditied them, adopted all that 
the council presented to him as the true doctrine of the 
church, recounted what he had already suffered, spoke of 
his relations with many holy bishops, with Augustin him- 
self, who, two years previously, had written him a letter in- 
tended to contest some of his ideas, but full of benevolence 
and mildness. The accusation of Heros and of Lazarus was 
read, but only in Latin, and by the interposition of an inter- 
preter. ‘The council declared itself satisfied; Pelagius was 
acquitted and declared orthodox. 

The report of this decision soon arrived in Africa, from 
Africa into Europe, from city to city. As soon as Saint 
Augustin was informed of the results of the council of Dios- 
polis, although he had not yet received its acts, he put every- 
thing in motion to resist their effects. 

About the same time an incident occurred in Palestine 
which threw a gloomy hue over the cause of Pelagius. He 
remained at Jerusalem, and there had professed his ideas with a 
greater degree of assurance. A violent commotion broke out 
at Bethlehem against Saint Jerome and the monasteries which 
were formed near him: serious excesses were committed, 
houses were pillaged, burnt, a deacon killed; and Jerome was 
obliged to seek safety in a tower. The Pelagians, it is 
said, were the authors of these disorders: nothing proves 
this, and I am rather inclined to doubt it; still there was 
room for suspicion; it was generally believed, and a great 
clamour, arose; Saint Jerome wrote to the bishop of Rome, 
Innocent I., about it. and Pelagianism was seriously compro - 
misen. 
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Two solemn councils sat this year (416) in Africa, at Car- 
thage and at Milevum; sixty-eight bishops were present at the 
one, sixty-one atthe other. Pelagiusand his doctrines were there 
formally condemned; the two assemblies informed the pope ot 
their decision, and St. Augustin wrote to him privately, with 
four other bishops, giving him a more detailed account of the 
whole affair, and induced him to examine Pelagius in order 
to proclaim truth and anathematise error. 

On the 27th January, 417, Innocent answered the two 
councils, to the five bishops, and condemned the doctrines of 
Pelagius. 

He did not deem himself beaten; two months afterwards, 
Innocent died; Zosimus succeeded him; Celestius returned 
to Rome; he obtained from the new pope a new examination, at 
which he probably explained his opinion, as Pelagius had at 
Diospolis; and on the 21st September, 417, Zosimus informed 
the bishops of Africa, by three letters, that he had scrupulously 
employed himself in this affair; that he had heard Celestius 
hirnself, at a meeting of priests held in the church of Saint 
Clement; that Pelagius had written to him to justify himself; 
that he was satisfied with their explanations, and had rein- 
stated them in the communion of the church. 

Hardly had these letters arrived in Africa, when a new 
council met at Carthage (in May, 418); two hundred and three 
bishops! were present at it; in eight express canons it con- 
demned the doctrines of Pelagius, and addressed itself to the 
emperor Honorius in order to obtain from him, against the 
heretics, measures which might place the church under shelter 
from peril. 

From 418 to 421, appeared many edicts and letters of the 
emperors Honorius, Theodosius IL, and Constantius, which 
banished Pelagius, Celestius, and their partisans, from Rome, 
and all towns where they should attempt to propagate their 
fatal errors. 

Pope Zosimus did not long resist the authority of the coun- 
cils and of the emperors; he convoked a new assembly, in order 
to hear Celestius again; but Celestius had quitted Rome, and 
Zosimus wrote to the bishops of Africa that he had condemned 
the Pelagians. 


: According to others, two hundred and fourteen 
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The quarrel continued yet some time; eighteen bishops of 
{taly refused to subscribe to the condemnation of Pelagius; 
they were deprived of their sees, and banished into the east. 
The triple decision of the council, the pope, and the emperor, 
gave a death-blow to this cause. After the year 418, we 
discover, in history, no trace of Pelagius. The name of 
Celestius is sometimes met with until the year 427; it then 
disappears. These two men once off the scene, their school 
rapidly declined. The opinion of Saint Augustin, adopted 
by the councils, by the popes, by the civil authority, became 
the general doctrine of the church. But the victory had 
yet to cost her some struggles; Pelagianism dying, left an 
heir; the semi-Pelagians engaged in the struggle which the 
Pelagians could not maintain. 

In the south of Gaul, in the heart of the monasteries ot 
Saint Lerins and of Saint Victor, where boldness of thought 
then took refuge, it appeared to some men, among others to 
Cassienus, the monk of whom I have already spoken, that the 
fault of Pelagius was in being too exclusive, and not holding 
sufficient account of all the facts relative to human liberty, 
and to its relation with the Divine power. ‘The insufficiency 
of the human will, for example, the necessity for exterior 
relief, the moral revolutions which operate in the soul, and 
are not its work, were, he felt, real, important facts, that should 
neither be disputed nor even neglected. Cassienus admitted 
them fully, loudly, thus giving to the doctrine of free-will 
something of the religious character which Pelagius and 
Celestius had so much weakened. Lut, at the same time, he 
disputed, more or less openly, many of the ideas of Saint 
Augustin; among others, his explanation of the moral refor- 
mation and progressive sanctification of man. Saint Augustin 
attributed them to the direct, immediate, special action of 
God upon the soul, to grace, properly so called, a grace to 
which man had not title of himself, and which proceeded from 
absolutely gratuitous gift, from the free choice of the Divinity. 

Cassienus allowed more efficacy to the merits of man him- 
self, and maintained that his moral amelioration was partly 
the work of his own will, which drew upon him divine sup- 
port, and produced, by a natural concatenation, although often 
unseen, the internal changes by which the progress of sancti- 
fication made itself known. 

ce 
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Such, between the semi-Pelagians and their redoubtable 
adversary, was the principal subject of controversy: it com- 
menced about the year 428, upon letters from Prosper of 
Aquitaine and from Hilary, who had hastened to inform Saint 
Augustin that Pelagianism was again rising under a new 
form. The bishop of Hippo immediately wrote a treatise 
entitled: De Predestinatione Sanctorum et de dono perseve- 
rantie. Prosper published his poem Against Ingrates; and 
the war of pamphlets and letters regained all its activity. 

Saint Augustin died in 430; Saint Prosper and Hilary 
alone remained charged with prosecuting his work. They 
went to Rome, and had the semi-Pelagians condemned by 
pope Celestin. However modified this doctrine was, it was 
but little favourable in the church; it reproduced a heresy 
already vanquished; it weakened, although to a less degree, 
the religious influence of morality and of government; it was 
in discord with the general course of ideas, which tended to 
give the greater share to the Divine intervention on every 
occasion; it would have fallen almost without resistance, if a 
directly contrary doctrine, that of the predestinarians, had not 
appeared and lent it a few moments’ power and credit. 

From the writings of Saint Augustin upon the impotence 
of human will, the nullity of its merits, and the perfectly 
free and gratuitous nature of Divine grace, some refractory 
logicians deduced the predestination of all men, and the irre- 
vocability of the decrees of God as to the eternal lot of every one. 
The first manifestations of this doctrine in the fifth century are 
obscure and doubtful; but from the time that it appeared, it 
shocked the good sense and moral equity of most Christians. 
Accordingly, the semi-Pelagians took up the combat, and 
presented their ideas as the natural counterpoise of such 
an error. Such was especially the characteristic which was 
laboured to be impressed upon semi-Pelagianism, about the 
year 445, by Faustus, bishop of Riez, whom I have already 
named, and of whom, at a later period, I shall speak more 
particularly; he presented himself as a kind of mediator 
between the Pelagians and the predestinarians. “It is neces- 
sary,” said he, “in the question of the grace of God and the 
obedience of man, to keep to the middle path, and incline 
neither to the right nor to the left.” According to him, 
Pelagius and Saint Augnstin were both of them too exclusive: 
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one allowed too much to human liberty and not enough to the 
action of God; the other was too forgetful of human liberty. 
This species of compromise at first obtained much favour in 
the Gaulish church; two councils met, one at Arles, in 472, the 
other at Lyons, in 473, formally condemned the predestina 

rians, and charged Faustus to publish a treatise which he had 
written against them, entitled, Of Grace and of the Liberty 
of the Human Will, even ordering him to add some further 
developments. This, however, was but a day’s respite for 
semi-Pelagianism, a glimmer of fortune; it was not long in 
again falling into discredit. 

While still living, Saint Augustin had been accused of advo- 
cating the doctrine of predestination, the total abolition of 
free-will, and he had energetically defended himself from it. 
He deceived himself, I think, as a logician, in denying a conse- 
quence which inevitably resulted from his ideas, on the one 
hand, concerning the impotence and corruption of the human 
will—on the other, concerning the nature of the Divine inter- 
vention and fore-knowledge. 

But the superiority of Saint Augustin’s mind saved him, 
on this occasion, from the errors into which logic had nearly 
brought it, and he was inconsistent precisely because of his 
lofty reason. Allow me to dwell a moment on this moral fact, 
which alone explains the contradictions of so many fine 
geniuses: I shall take an example near to us all, and one 
of the most striking. Most of you, of course, have read the 
Contrat Social of Rousseau; the sovereignty of number, of the 
numerical majority is, as you know, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the work, and Rousseau, for a long time, follows out the 
consequences of it with inflexible rigour; a time arrives, how- 
ever, when he abandons them, and abandons them with great 
effect; he wishes to give his fundamental laws, his constitu- 
tion, to the rising society; his high intellect warned him that 
such a work could not proceed from universal suffrage, from 
the numerical majority, from the multitude: “ A God,” said he, 
“must give laws to men.”.... It is not magistracy, it is not 
sovereignty .... It is a particular and superior function, which 
has nothing in common with the human empire.! And here- 
upon he sets up a sole legislator, a sage; thus violating hig 
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principle of the sovereignty of number, in order to turn to an 
entirely different principle, to the sovereignty of intellect, to 
the right of superior reason. 

The Contrat Social, and almost all the works of Rousseau, 
abound in similar contradictions, and they are, perhaps, the 
clearest proof of the great mind of the author. 

It was by an inconsistency of the same kind that Saint 
Augustin resolutely repelled the predestination which had been 
imputed to him. Others, afterwards, acute diaiecticians, 
unhesitatingly went on to this doctrine and settled to it: 
for him, when he perceived it, enlightened by his genius, 
he turned aside, and without entirely retracing his steps, 
took flight in another direction, in absolutely refusing to 
abolish liberty. The church acted like Saint Augustin; it 
had adopted his doctrines concerning grace, and on this score 
condemned the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians; she likewise 
condemned the predestinarians, thus taking trom Cassienus and 
Faustus, and from their disciples, the pretext by favour of 
which they had somewhat regained the ascendant. Semi- 
Pelagianism from that time did nothing but decline; Saint 
Cesarius, bishop of Arles, at the commencement of the sixth 
century, again declared war against it, as Saint Augustin and 
Saint Prosper had done: in 529, the councils of Orange and 
Valencia condemned it; in 330, pope Boniface IL., in his turn, 
struck it with a sentence of anathema, and it soon ceased, for 
a long time, at least, to agitate minds. Predestination expe- 
rienced the same fate. 

None of these doctrines gave rise to a sect, properly so called: 
they were not separated from the church, nor did they consti- 
tute a distinct religious society; they had no organization, no 
worship: they weremere opinions debated between men of mind; 
more or less accredited, more or less contrary to the official doc- 
trine of the church, but which never threatened her with a 
schism. Accordingly, of their appearance, and of the debates 
which they excited, there only remained certain tendencies, 
certain intellectual dispositions, not sects nor veritable schools. 
We meet at all epochs in the course of European civilization, 
1st, With minds preoccupied especially with what there is of 
humanity in our moral activity, with the fact of liberty, and 
which thus attach themselves to the Pelagians. 2nd, Withminds 
more especially struck with the power of God over man, with 
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Divine intervention in human activity, and inclined to make 
human liberty vanish under the hand of God; these hold with 
the predestinarians. 3rd, Between those two tendencies was 
placed the general doctrine of the church, which strove to 
take into account all natural facts, human liberty and Divine 
intervention; denies that God effects all in man, that man can 
do all without the assistance of God, and thus establishes it- 
self, perhaps with more of reascn tan of scientific consist: 
ency, in the regions of good sense, the true country of the 
human mind, which always returns there, after having strayed 
in alJ directions. (Post longos errores.) 
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SIXTH LECTURE, 


Object of tle lecture—General character of the literature of the middle 
ages—Of the transition from pagan philosophy to Christian theology— 
Of the question of the nature of the soul in the Christian church—The 
ancient priests for the most part pronounced in favour of the system of 
materialism—Efforts to escape from it—Analogous march of ideas in 
pagan philosophy—Commencement of the system of spirituality—Saint 
Augustin, Nemesius, Mamertius Claudienns—Faustus, bishop of Riez— 
His arguments for the materiality of the soul—Mamertius Claudienus 
answers him—Importance of Mamertius Claudienus in Gaul—Analysis 
of, and quotations from his treatise on the nature of the soul—The 
dialogue of Evagrius between Zacheus the Christian and Apollonius the 
philosopher—Of the effects of the invasion of the barbarians upon the 
moral state of Gaul. 


BETWEEN the question which occupied us in the last lecture, 
and that with which we shall now occupy ourselves, the dif- 
ference is very great. Pelagianism was not only a question, 
but also an event; it gave rise to parties, interests, passions; 
it put in movement councils, emperors; it influenced the fate 
of many men. The question of the nature of the soul pro- 
duced nothing of the kind; it was carried on between a few 
able men in a corner of the empire. In the last lecture, I had 
many facts to recount; at present I have to speak of books 
and of arguments. 

I pray you to mark the course of our studies. We com- 
menced by examining the social state, the external and pub- 
lic facts; we then passed to the moral state of Gaul; we 
sought it first in general facts, in the entirety of society; 
then ina great religious debate, in a doctrine, an active power- 
ful doctrine, which became an event; we will now study it 
in a simple philosophical discussion. We shall thus penetrate 
more and more into the interior of men’s minds; we first con 
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sidered facts, then ideas mingled with facts, and subject to 
their influences; we will now consider ideas by themselves. 

Before entering upon the question, permit me to say a few 
words upon the generai character of the literary writers of 
this period and of the middle ages in general. 

If you compare, on the one hand, ancient literature, Greek 
and Roman literature, and on the other hand, modern litera- 
ture, especially so called, with that of the middle ages, the 
principal points. which, as I think, will strike you, will be the 
following: 

In ancient literature, the form of the works, the art of their 
composition, and the language, are admirable; even when its 
materials are poor, the ideas false or confused, the workman- 
ship is so skilful, that it cannot fail to please; manifesting in 
the author, a mind at once natural and refined, whose inward 
development far surpasses its acquired knowledge, which has 
an exquisite appreciation of the beautiful, and a peculiar apti- 
tude for reproducing it. 

In modern literature, since the sixteenth century for in- 
stance, the form is very often imperfect; there is frequently a 
deficiency at once of nature and of art, but the groundwork is 
in general sound; we meet with less and less of gross igno- 
rance, of wanderings from the question, of confusion; method, 
common sense, in a word, artistic merit, is the prominent 
feature; if the mind is not always satisfied, it is at least very 
seldom shocked; the spectacle is not invariably a fine one, but 
chaos has disappeared. 

The intellectual labours of the middle ages present a dif- 
ferent aspect; as a general proposition, they are entirely defi- 
cient in artistic merit; the form is rude, fantastic; they are 
full of divergences, of incoherent ideas; they manifest a state 
of mind, crude, uncultivated, alike without interior develop- 
ment or acquired knowledge, and accordingly neither our 
reason nor our taste is satisfied. This is the reason why they 
have been forgotten, why Greek and Roman literature have 
survived, and will eternally survive the people among whom 
it respectively arose. Yet under this so imperfect form, 
amidst this so strange medley of ideas and of facts, ill under- 
stood and ill combined, the books of the middle ages are very 
remarkable monuments of the activity and wealth of the 
human mind. we meet in them with many vigorous and 
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original conceptions; important questions are often sounded 
to their lowest depths, flashes of philosophical truth, of literary 
beauty, glance at every moment from the darkness; the mine- 
ralin this mine is altogether in a rough state, but the metal is 
plentiful, and well merits our research. 

The writings of the fifth and sixth centuries, moreover 
have a character and an interest peculiar to themselves. It 
was the period at which ancient philosophy was giving way 
before modern theology, in which the one was becoming 
transformed into the other; in which certain systems became 
dogmas, certain schools sects. These periods of transition are 
of great importance, are, perhaps, in the historical point of 
view, the most instructive of all. It is at these periods only 
that we are able to view simultaneously and face to face 
certain facts, certain states of man and of the world, which 
are generally only to be seen by themselves, and separated by 
whole centuries; they are the only periods, therefore, in which 
it is easy for us to compare these facts and these states, to 
explain them, connect them together. The human mind is 
but too prone to walk in but one single path, to see things 
but under one partial, narrow, exclusive aspect, to place itself 
in prison; it is, therefore a very fortunate circumstance for 
it, when it is compelled, by the very nature of the spectacle 
placed before its eyes, to look around it in all directions, to 
embrace a vast horizon, to contemplate a great number of 
different objects, to study the great problems of the world 
under all their aspects, and in all their various solutions. It 
is more especially in the south of Gaul that this character of 
the fifth century manifests itself. You have seen the activity 
which prevailed in the religious society, and, among others, 
in the monasteries of Lerins and Saint-Victor, the focus of 
so many daring opinions. ‘The whole of this movement of 
mind did not emanate from Christianity; it was in the same 
districts, in the Lyonnese, the Viennese, the Narbonnese, 
Aquitaine, that ancient civilization in its decline concen- 
trated itself. It was here that it still exhibited most life. 
Spain, Italy herself, were at this period far less active than 

aul, far less rich in literature and in literary men. We must, 
perhaps, attribute this result to the development which had 
been assumed in these provinces by Greek civilization, and 
to the prolonged influence there of its philosophy. In all 
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the great towns of southern Gaul, at Marseilles, a. Arles, at 
Aix, at Vienne, at Lyons itself, the Greek language was 
understood and spoken. There were regular Greek exer- 
cises under Caligula, in the Athanacum, an establishment at 
Lyons, especially devoted to that purpose; and in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, when Cesarius, bishop ot Arles, 
required the faithful to sing with the clergy previous to the 
sermon, many of the people sang in Greek. We find among 
the distinguished Gauls of this period philosophers of all the 
Greek schools; some are mentionned as Pythagoreans, others 
as Platonists, others as Epicureans, others as Stoics. 

The Gaulish writings of the fourth and fifth century, 
among others that which I am about to introduce to you, the 
treatise of Mamertius Claudienus, On the Nature of the 
Soul, quote passages from philosophers whose names ever 
we do not meet with elsewhere. In short, there is every evi- 
dence that, in the philosophical as in the religious point of 
view, Greek and Roman as well as Christian Gaul was at 
this period the most animated, the most living portion of the 
Empire; of the western empire at all events. It is here, 
accordingly, that the transition from pagan philosophy to 
Christian theology, from the ancient world to the modern, is 
most strongly marked, most clearly observable. 

In this movement of mind, it was not likely that the question 
of the nature of the soul should remain long untouched. From 
the first century upwards, we find it the subject of Giscussion 
amongst the doctors of the church, the majority of whom 
adopted the material hypothesis; passages to this effect are 
abundant. I will select two or three, which leave no doubt 
as to the prevalent opinion on the subject. Tertullian says 
expressly: 

** The corporeality of the soul is perfectly manifest to all 
who read the gospel. The soul of aman is there represented 
suffering its punishment in hell; it is placed in the midst of 
the flame; it feels a tormenting agony in the tongue, and it 
implores, from tbe hand of a soul in bliss, a drop of water to 
cool it. .. There can be nothing of all this without the pre- 
sence of the body. The incorporeal being is free from every 
description of restraint, from all pain or from afl pleasure, for 
itis in the body alone that man is punished or rewarded.! 


1% Animé, 5, 7. 
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“Who does not see,” asks Arnobius, “that that which is 
ethereal, immortal, cannot feel pain.”! 

“We conceive,” says St. John of Damascus, “ we conceive 
of incorporeal and invisible beings, in two ways: by essence 
and by grace; the former incorporeal by nature, the latter only 
relatively, and in comparison with the grossness of matter 
Thus, God is incorporeal by nature ; as to angels, devils, 
and men’s souls, we only call them incorporeal by grace, and 
comparatively with the grossness of matter.”2 

I might multiply ad infinitum similar quotations, all 
proving that in the first ages of our era, the materiality of 
the soul was not only the admitted, but that it was the 
dominant opinion. 

After a while, the church manifested a tendency to quit 
this opinion. We find the fathers placing before themselves 
every argument in favour of immateriality. The sentence I 
have just quoted from St. John of Damascus itself gives a 
proof of this; you find him laying down a certain distinc- 
tion between material beings. The philosophical fathers 
entered upon the same path, and advanced in it with more 
rapid strides. Origen, for instance, is so astonished at the 
idea of a material soul having a conception of immaterial 
things, and arriving at a true knowledge, that he concludes 
it to possess a certain relative immortality, that is to say, that 
material in relation with God, the only being truly spiritual; it 
is not so in relation with earthly things, with visible and 
sensual bodies.3 

Such was the course of ideas in the heart of pagan philo- 
sophy ; in its first essays dominated both the belief in the 
immateriality of the soul, and at the same time a certain pro- 
gressive effort to conceive the soul under a more elevated, a 
more pure aspect. Some made of it a vapour, a breath; 
others declared it a fire; all wished to purify, to refine, to 
spiritualize matter, in the hope of arriving at the end to 
which they aspired. The same desire, the same tendency 
existed in the Christian church; still the idea of the mate- 
riality of the soul was more general among the Christian 
doctors from the first to the fifth century, than among the 


1 Adversus Gentes, ii. * De Orthodoxa fide, ii. 8, 12. 
® Origen, de Principiis, 1. i.e. 1. 1. 2. e. 2 
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pagan philosophers of the same period. It was against the 
pagan philosophers, and in the name of the religious interest, 
that certain fathers maintained this doctrine; they wished that 
the soul should be material in order that it might be recom- 
pensed or punished, in order that in passing to another life 
it might find itself in a state analogous to that in which it 
had been upon earth; in fine, in order that it should not 
forget how inferior it is to God, and never be tempted to 
compare itself with Him. 

At the end of the fourth century, a kind of revolution con- 
cerning this point was wrought in the breast of the church; 
the doctrine of the immateriality of the soul, of the original 
and essential difference of the two substances, appeared 
there, if not for the first time, at least far more positively, 
with far more precision than hitherto. It was professed 
and maintained—first, in Africa, by Saint Augustin in his 
treatise de quantitate Anime ; secondly, in Asia, by Neme- 
sius, bishop of Emessa, who wrote a very remarkable work 
upon the nature of man (repipvoeog dvPpwrov); thirdly, in 
Gaul, by Mamertius Claudienus, de natura Anime. Confined 
to the history of Gaulish civilization, this last is the only one 
with which we have to occupy ourselves. 

This is the occasion upon which it was written. A man 
whom you already know, Faustus, bishop of Riez, exercised a 
great influence in the Gaulish church; born a Breton, like 
Pelagius, he cume—it is not known why—into the south of 
Gaul. He became a monk in the abbey of Lerins, and in 433 
was made abbot of it. He instituted a great school, where 
he received the children of rich parents, and brought them 
up, teaching them all the learning of the age. He often con- 
versed with his monks upon philosophical questions, and, it 
appears, was remarkable for his talent of improvisation. 
About 462 he became bishop of Riez. I have spoken of the 
part taken by him in the semi-Pelagian heresy, and of his 
book against the predestinarians. He was of an active, in- 
dependent spirit, rather intermeddling, and always eager to 
mix in all the quarrels which arose. It is not known what 
called his attention to the nature of the soul: he treated of it 
at length in a long philosophical letter addressed to a bishop, 
and in which many other questions are debated; he declares 
himself for materiality, and thus sums up his principal argu- 


ments: 
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1 Invisible things are of one kind, incorporeal things of 
another. 

2. Everything created is matter, tangible by the Creator; 
is corporeal. ; 

3. The soul occupies a place. 1. It is enclosed in a body. 
2. It is not to be found wherever its thought is. 3. At all 
events, it is to be found only where its thought is. 4. It is dis- 
tinct from its thoughts, which vary, which pass on, while it, 
is permanent and always the same; 5. It quits the body at 
death, and re-enters it by the resurrection; witness Lazarus; 
5. The distinction of hell and heaven, of eternal punishments 
and rewards, proves that even after death souls occupy a 
place, and are corporeal. 

4. God alone is incorporeal, because he alone is intangible 
and omnipresent.! 

These propositions, laid down in so unhesitating and distinet 
a manner, are not elaborated to any extent; and such details 
as the author does enter into are taken in general from the 
theology, narratives, and authority of the holy scriptures. 

The letter of Faustus, which, circulated anonymously, 
occasioned considerable excitement; Mamertius Claudienus, 
brother of St. Mamertius, bishop of Vienne, and himself’ a 
priest in that diocese, answered it in his treatise On the 
Nature of the Soul, a work of far higher importance than the 
one which it refuted. Mamertius Claudienus was in his day 
the most learned, the most eminent philosopher of southern 
Gaul; to give you an idea of his reputation, I will read a 
letter written shortly after the philosopher’s death, to his 
nephew Petreius, by Sidonius Apollinarius, a letter, I may 
observe, stamped with all the ordinary characteristics of this 
writer, exhibiting all the puerile elaboration of ihe professed 


bel esprit, with here and there Just perceptions, and curious 
facts. 


“ SIDONIUS TO HIS DEAR PETREIUS.2 HEALLH.3 


“Tam overwhelmed with affliction at the loss which our 
age has sustained in the recent loss of your uncle Claudienus: 


1 Thave adopted the text of Faustus, inserted in the edition of the Lreatise 
on the Nature of the Soul, by Claudienus, published, with notes, by Andrew 
Schoff and Gaspard Barth, at Zwickau, in 1665 

* Sop of the sister of Mamertius Claudienus, * Lib. iv. ep ij 
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we shall never see his like again. He was full of wisdom and 
judgment, learned, eloquent, ingenious; the most intellectual 
man of his period, of his country. He remained a philosopher, 
without giving offence to religion; and though he did not in- 
dulge in the fancy of letting his hair-and his beard grow, 
though he laughed at the long cloak and stick of the pkilo- 
sophers, though he sometimes even warmly reprehended these 
fantastic appendages, it was only in such matters of externals 
and in faith, that he separated from his friends the Platonists. 
God of Heaven! what happiness was ours whenever we re- 
paired to him for his counsel. How readily would he give 
himself wholly to us, without an instant’s hesitation, without 
a word, a glance of anger or disdain, ever holding it his 
highest pleasure to open the treasures of his learning to those 
who came to him for the solution of some, by all others inso- 
luble, question! Then, when all of us were seated around 
him, he would direct all to be silent, but him to whom—and 
it was ever a choice which we ourselves should have made— 
he accorded the privilege of stating the proposition; the 
question thus laid before him, he would display the wealth of 
his learning deliberately, point by point, in perfect order, 
without the least artifice of gesture, or the slightest flourish of 
language. When he had concluded his address, we stated 
our objections syllogistically; he never failed to refute at 
once any propositions of ours whick were not based upon 
sound reason, and thus nothing was admitted without under- 
going mature examination, without being thoroughly demon- 
strated. But that which inspired us with still higher respect, 
was that he supported, without the least ill humour, the dull 
obstinacy of some amongst us, imputing it to an excusable 
motive, we all the while admiring his patience, though un- 
able to imitate it. No one could fear to seek the counsel, in 
difficult cases, of a man who rejected no discussion, and 
refused to answer no question, even on the part of the most 
foolish and ignorant persons. Thus much for his learning: 
enough concerning his studies and his science; but who can 
worthily and suitably praise the other virtues of that man, 
who, always remembering the weaknesses of humanity, 
assisted the priests with his work, the people with his dis- 
courses, the afflicted with his exhortations, the forsaken with 
his consolations, prisoners with his gold; the hungry received 
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food frem him, the naked were clothed by him. It would, I 
think, be equally superfluous to say any more upon this 
subject. ... 

“ Here is what we wished to have said at first: in honour of 
the ungrateful ashes, as Virgil says, that is to say, which 
cannot give us thanks for what we say, we have composed 
a sad and piteous lamentation, not without much trouble, 
for having dictated nothing for so long, we found unusual 
difficulty therein ; nevertheless, our mind, naturally indolent, 
was reanimated by a sorrow which desired to break into tears. 
This, then, is the purport of the verses: 

“«« Under this turf reposes Claudienus, the pride and sorrow 
of his brother Mamertius, honoured like a precious stone by 
all the bishops. In this master flourished a triple science, 
that of Rome, that of Athens, and that of Christ: and in the 
vigour of his age, a simple monk, he achieved it completely 
and in secret. Orator, dialectician, poet, a doctor learned in 
the sacred books, geometrician, musician, he excelled in 
unravelling the most difficult questions, he struck with the 
sword of words the sects which attacked the Catholic faith. 
Skilful at setting the psalms and singing, in front of the 
altars, and to the great gratitude of his brother, he taught 
men to sound instruments of music. He regulated, for 
the solemn feasts of the year, what in each case should be 
read. He was a priest of the second order, and relieved hig 
brother from the weight of the episcopacy; for his brother 
bore the ensigns, and he all the duty. You, therefore, 
reader, who afflict yourself as if nothing remained of such 
a man, whoever you be, cease to sprinkle your cheeks and this 
marble with tears; the soul and the glory cannot be buried in 
the tomb.’ 

“These are the lines I have engraved over the remains 
of him who was a brother to all... .” 

It was to Sidonius that Mamertius Claudienus had dedi- 
eated his work. 

It is divided into three books. The first is the only truly 
philosophical one; the question is there examined in itself, 
independently of every special fact, of all authority, and under 
a purely rational point of view. In the second the author 
invokes authorities to his aid; first that of the Greek philoso- 
phers—then, that of the Roman philosophers—lastly, the sacred 
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writings, Saint Paul, the Evangelists, and the fathers of the 
church. ‘The special object of the third book is to explain, 
in the system of the spirituality of the soul, certain events, 
certain traditions of the Christian religion; for example, the 
resurrection of Lazarus, the existence of the angels, the appa- 
rition of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary; and to show 
that, so far from contradicting them, or being embarrassed by 
them, this system admits them and makes at least as much of 
them as any other. 

The classification is not as rigorous as I have made it out: 
the ideas and arguments are often mixed; philosophical dis- 
cussions appear here and there in the books which are not 
devoted to them; still, upon the whole, the work is not want- 
ing in either method or precision. 

I shall now place before you the summary of it, as prepared 
by Mamertius Claudienus himself, in ten theses or fundamental 
propositions, in the last chapter but one of the third book. I 
shall then literally translate some passages, which will enable 
you to understand, on one hand, with what profundity and 
with what force of mind the author has penetrated into the 
question; on the other, what absurd and fantastical concep- 
tions could, at this epoch, be combined with the most elevated 
and the most just ideas: 

“Since many of the things which I have asserted in this 
discussion,” says Mamertius Claudienus, “are scattered, and 
might not easily be retained, I wish to bring them together, 
compress them, place them, so to speak, in a single point, 
under the mind’s eyes. 

“Ist. God is incorporeal; the human soul is the image of 
God, for man was made in the image and likeness of God. 
Nowa body cannot be the image of an incorporeal being; there- 
fore the human soul, which is the image of God, is incorporeal. 

“2nd. Everything which does not occupy a determined: 
place is incorporeal. Now the soul is the life of the body; 
and, living in the body, each part lives as truly as the whole 
body. There is, therefore, in each part of the body, as much 
life as in the whole body; and the soul is that life. Thus, 
that which is as great in the part as in the whole, in a small 
space as in a large, occupies no space; therefore the soui 
occupies no place. That which occupies no place is not 
corporeal; therefore the soul is not corporeal. 
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“3rd. The soul reasons, and the faculty of reasoning is in- 
herent in the substance of the soul. Now, the reason is in- 
corporeal, occupies no position in space; therefore the soul is 
incorporeal. 

“4th. The will of the soul is its very substance, and when 
the soul chooses it is all will. Now will is not a body; there- 
fore the soul is not a body. 

“Sth. Kven so the memory is a capacity which has nothing 
local; it is not widened in order to remember more of things; 
it is not contracted when it remembers less of things; it imma- 
terially remembers material things. And when the soul 
remembers, it remembers entire; it is all recollection. Now, 
the recollection is not a body; therefore, the soul is not a 
body. 

“6th. The body feels the impression of touch in the part 
touched; the whole soul feels the impression, not by the entire 
body, but in a part of the body. A sensation of this kind 
has nothing local; now what has nothing local is incorporeal; 
therefore the soul is incorporeal. 

“7th. The body can neither approach nor absent itself from 
God; the soul does approach and does absent itself from them 
without changing its place; therefore the soul is not a body. 

“8th. The body moves through a place, from one place to 
another; the soul has no similar movement; therefore the 
soul is not a body. 

“9th. The body has length, breadth, and depth; and that 
which has neither length, breadth, nor depth, is not a body. 
The soul has nothing of the kind; therefore the soul is not a 
body. 

“10th. There is in all bodies the right hand and the left— 
the upper part and the lower part, the front and the back; in 
the soul there is nothing of the kind; therefore the soul is in- 
corporeal.”! 

Here are some of the principal developments in support 
of these propositions : 

I. You say that the soul is one thing, the thought of the 
soul another: you ought rather to say, that the things upon 
which the soul thinks . . . are not the soul; but thought is 
nothing but the soul itself. : 


Book iii. chap. 14, pp. 201, 202. 
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“The soul, you say, is in such profound repose, that it has 
no thought at all. This is not true; the soul can change its 
thought, but not be without thought altogether. 

“What do our dreams signify if not that, even when the 
body is fatigued and immersed in sleep, the soul ceases not to 
think? 

“What greatly deceives you concerning the nature of the 
soul, is that you believe that the soul is one thing, and its 
faculties another. What the soul thinks is an accident, but 
that which thinks is the substance of the soul itself} 

“II. The soul sees that which is corporeal through the me- 
dium of the body; what is incorporeal it sees by itself. Without 
the intervention of the body, it could see nothing corporeal, 
coloured, or extensive; but it sees truth, and sees it with an im- 
material view. If, as you pretend, the soul, corporeal itself, and 
confined within an external body, can see of itself a corporeal 
object, surely nothing can be more easy to it than to see the 
interior of that body in which it is confined, Well, then, do 
this—apply yourself to this work; direct inward this corporeal 
view of the soul, as you call it; tell us how the brain is disposed, 
where the mass of the liver is situated; where and what is the 
spleen . . . . what are the windings and texture of the veins, 
the origins of the nerves. .. . . How! you deny that you are 
called upon to answer concerning such things: and wherefore 
do you deny it? Because the soul cannot sce directly and of 
itself corporeal things. Why can it not, then, that which is 
never without thinking—that is to say, without seeing? Be- 
cause it cannot see corporeal objects without the medium of 
the corporeal view. Now, the soul which sees certain things 
of itself, but not corporeal things, sees, therefore, with an in- 
corporeal view; now an incorporeal being can alone see with 
an incorporeal view; therefore the soul is incorporeal.? 

“JIT. If the soul is a body, what then is that which the soul 
calls its body, if not itself. Either the soul is a body, and in 
that case it is wrong to say my body, it ought rather to say 
me, since it is itself; or if the soul is right in saying my body, 
as we suppose, it is not a body. 

“TV. It is not without reason that it is said that memory is 


' Book i. chap. 24, De ah 2 Ee ee 9, pp. 187, 188 
ook i. chap. 16, p. 53. 
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common to men and to animals; storks and swallows return to 
their nest, horses to their stable; dogs recognise their mas: 
ter. But as the soul of animals, although they retain the 
image of places, has no knowledge of its own being, they 
remain confined to the recollection of corporeal objects which 
they have seen by the bodily senses; and, deprived of the 
mind’s eye, they are incapable of seeing, not only what is 
above them, but themselves.! 

«“-V. A formidable syllogism, which is thought insolvable, 
is addressed to us; the soul, it is said, is where it is, and is 
not where it is not. ‘The anticipation is, that we shall be 
driven to say, either that it is everywhere, or that it is no- 
where: and then it will be rejoined, if it is everywhere, it is 
God; if it is nowhere, it is non-existent. The soul is not 
wholly in the whole world, but in the same way that God is 
wholly in the whole universe, so the soul is wholly in the 
whole body. God does not fill with the smallest part of him- 
self’ the smallest part of the world, and with the largest the 
largest; he is wholly in every part and wholly in the whole; 
so the soul does not reside in parts in the various parts of the 
body. It is not one part of the soul which looks forth 
through the eye and another which animates the finger; the 
whole soul lives in the eye and sees by the eye, the whole 
soul animates the finger and feels by the finger.? 

“VI. The soul which feels in the body, though it feels by 
visible organs, feels invisibly. The eye is one thing, seeing 
another: the ears are one thing, hearing another; the nostrils 
are one thing, smelling another; the mouth one thing, eating 
another; the hand one thing, touching another. We dis- 
tinguish by the touch what is hot and what cold, but we do 
not touch the sensation of the touch, which in itself is neither 
hot nor cold; the organ by which we feel is a perfectly dif- 
ferent thing from the sensation of which we are sensible.” 3 

You will readily admit that these ideas are deficient neither 
in elevation nor profundity; they would do honour to the 
philosophers of any period; seldom have the nature of the 
soul and its unity been investigated more closely or described 
with greater precision. I might quote many other passages 


' Book i chap. 21, p. 65. 2 Book ili. chap. 2 , p.164, 
* Book i. chap. 6, p. 31. 
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remarkable for the subtlety of perception, or energy of de- 
bate, and, at times, for a profound moral emotion, and a 
genuine eloquence. 

I will read to you two extracts from the same book of¢he 
same man; Mamertius Claudienus is replying to the argu- 
ment of Faustus, who maintains that the soul is formed of 
air, reasoning upon the ancient theory which regarded air, 
fire, earth, and water as the four essential elements of nature: 
“ Fire,” says he, “is evidently a superior element to air, as 
well by the place which it occupies as by its intrinsic power 
This is proved by the movement of the terrestrial fire, which, 
with an almost incomprehensible rapidity, and by its own 
natural impulse, reascends towards heaven as towards its own 
country. If this proof be not sufficient, here is another: the 
air is illumined by the presence of the sun, that 3 to say fire, 
and falls into darkness in its absence. And a still more 
powerful reason is, that air undergoes the action of fire and 
becomes heated, while fire does not undergo the action of air, 
and ig never made cold by it. Air may be inclosed and re- 
tained in vases; fire never. The preeminence of fire, then, is 
clearly incontestable. Now, it is from fire (that is to say, from 
its light) that we derive the faculty of sight, a faculty common 
to men and to animals, and in which, indeed, certain irrational 
animals far surpass man in point of both strength and of deli- 
cacy. If, then, which is undeniable, sight proceeds from fire, 
and if the soul, as you think, is formed of air, it follows that 
the eye of animals is, as to its substance, superior in dignity 
to the soul of man.”! 

This learned confusion of material facts and of intellec- 
tual facts, this attempt to establish a sort of hierarchy of 
merit and of rank among the elements, in order to deduce 
from them philosophical consequences, are curious evidences 
of the infancy of science and of thought. 

I will now quote, in favour of the immateriality of the soul, 
an argument of as little value in itself, but less fantastic in its 
outward appearance. “ Every incorporeal being is superior, 
in natural dignity, to a corporeal being; every being not cor 
fined within a certain space, to a localized being; every indi- 
visible being to a divisible being. Now, if the Creator 
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sovereignly powerful and sovereignly good, has not created, 
as he ought to have done, a substance superior to the body, 
and similar to himself, it is either that he could not or would 
not; if he would, and could not, almightiness was wanting to 
him; if he could, and would not (the mere thought is a crime), 
it could only have been through jealousy. Now, it is impos- 
sible that the sovereign power cannot do what it wills, that 
sovereign goodness can be jealous. Tt results that he both 
could and would create the incorporeal being; final result, 
he did create it.” 

Was I wrong in speaking just now of the strange combina- 
tions, the mixture of high truths and gross errors, of admirable 
views and ridiculous conceptions, which characterize the 
writings of this period—those of Mamertius Claudienus, I 
may add, present fewer of these contrasts than do those of 
most of his contemporaries. 

You are sufficiently acquainted with this writer to appre- 
ciate his character; taken as a whole, his work is rather phi- 
losophical than theological, and yet the religious principle is 
manifestly predominant throughout, for the idea of God is the 
starting point of every discussion in it. ‘The author does 
not commence by observing and describing human, special, 
actual facts, proceeding through them up to the Divinity: 
God is with him the primitive, universal, evident fact; the 
fundamental datum to which all things relate, and with which 
all things must agree; he invariably descends from God to 
man, deducing our own from the Divine nature. It is evi- 
dently from religion, and not from science, that he borrows 
this method. But this cardinal point once established, this 
logical plan once laid down, it is from philosophy that he 
draws, in general, both his ideas and his manner of expressing 
them; his language is of the school, not of the church; he 
appeals to reason, not to faith; we perceive in him, sometimes 
the academician, sometimes the stoic, more frequently the 
platonist, but always the philosopher, never the priest, though 
the Christian is apparent, is manifest in every page. 

I have thus exhibited the fact which I indicated in the 
outset, the fusion of pagan philosophy with Christian theo- 
logy, the metamorphosis of the one into the other. And it is 
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remarkable, that the reasoning applied to the establishment of 
the spirituality of the soul is evidently derived from the 
ancient philosophy rather than from Christianity, and that the 
author seems more especially to aim at convincing the theolo- 
gians, by proving to them that the Christian faith has nothing 
in all this which is not perfectly reconcilable with the results 
derived from pure reason. 

It might be thought that this transition from ancient philo- 
sophy to modern theology would be more manifest, more 
strongly marked in the dialogue of the Christian Zacheus and 
the philosopher Apollonius, by the monk Evagrius, where the 
two doctrines, the two societies, are directly confronted and 
called upon to discuss their respective merits; but the dis- 
cussion is only in appearance, exists, in fact, only on the 
title-page. I am not acquainied with any work, with any 
monument, which proves more clearly the utter indifference 
with which the popular mind regarded paganism. The phi- 
losopher Apollonius opens the dialogue in an arrogant tone, 
as if about utterly to overwhelm the Christian, and to deliver 
over to general scorn any arguments which he may adduce.! 
“If you examine the matter with care,” says he, “ you will 
see that all other religions and all other sacred rites had 
rational origins; whereas, your creed is so utterly vain and 
irrational, that it seems to me none but a madman could 
entertain it.” 

But this arrogance is sterile: throughout the dialogue 
Apollonius does not advance one single argument, one solitary 
idea; he proves nothing, he confutes nothing; he does not 
open his lips except to suggest a topic to Zacheus, who, on 
his -part, takes no notice whatever of paganism nor of the 
philosophy of his adversary, does not refute them, scarcely 
makes here and there an allusion to them, and only occupies 
himself relating history and describing the Christian faith so 
as to show forth its entirety and authority. Doubtless, the 
book is the work of a Christian, and the silence which he makes 
his philosophers preserve does not prove that philosophers 
were really silent. Butsuch is by no means the character of 
the first debates of Christianity with the ancient philosophy, 


? Dialogue of Zacheus and Apollonius, in the Spicilegyum of D’Achery, 
vol, x p. 3. 
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when the latter was still living and powerful. Christianity 
at that time condescended te notice the arguments of its ad- 
versaries; it spoke of them, it refuted them; the controversy 
was areal and an animated one. In the work before us tliere 
is no longer any controversy at all; the Christian indoctri- 
nates and catechises the philosopher, and seems to consider 
that this is all that can be required of him. 

Nay, he even makes this a matter of concession, a favour; 
discussions with pagans had by this time become a sort of 
superfluity in the eyes of the Christians. 

“* Many persons,” says Evagrius, in the preface to his book, 
‘think that we should despise, rather than refute, the objec- 
tions advanced by the Gentiles, so vain are they, so devoid 
of true wisdom; but, in my opinion, such scorn were worse 
than useless. I see two advantages in instructing the Gentiles; 
in the first place, we prove to all how holy and simple our 
religion is; and secondly, the heathen thus instructed come 
at last to believe that which, unknowing, they had despised 
.... Besides, by approaching the candle to the eyes of the 
blind, if they do not see its light, they at all events feel its 
warmth.” This last phrase appears to me a fine one, full of 
a sympathetic sentiment. 

There is one thing only which appears to me remarkable 
in this dialogue: it is that here the question is broadly laid 
down between rationalism and the Christian revelation; not 
that this subject is more really or more extensively developed 
than any other: it is only in a few sentences that the idea 
manifests itself, but from these it is evident that the question 
was full in the minds of all controversialists, and formed, as it 
were, the last intrenchment behind which philosophy de- 
fended itself. Apollonius, as you have seen, makes it an 
especial charge against the Christian doctrine that it is irra- 
tional; to this Zacheus replies : “It is easy for every one to 
understand and appreciate God, that is to say, if the Divine 
Word is compatible with your notion of wisdom .. . for your 
view is, that the sage believes nothing out of himself, that he 
is never deceived, but that he of himself knows all things in- 
fallibly, not admitting that there is anything whatever either 
hidden or unknown, or that anything is more possible to the 
Creator than to the creature. And it is more especially against 
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the Christians that you make use of this mode of reasoning.”! 
And elsewhere: “The understanding follows faith, and the 
human mind knows only through faith the higher things 
which come near God.”? 

It were a curious study to consider the state of rationalism 
et this period, the causes of its ruin, and its efforts, its various 
transformations in order to avert that ruin: but it is an in- 
quiry which would carry us too far, and, besides, it was not 
in Gaul that the grand struggle between rationalism and 
Christianity took place. . 

The second dialogue of Evagrius, between the Christian 
Theophilus and the Jew Simon, is of no sort of importance; 
it is a mere commentary, a mere trifling controversy on a few 
scriptural texts. 

I might mention to you, and make extracts from, a great 
number of other works of the same period and the same class. 
This, however, were unnecessary, as I have selected from 
among them the two most remarkable, the most characteristic, 
the most calculated to convey an accurate idea of the state of 
mind, and of its activity at this period. That activity was 
great, though exclusively confined within the limits of the 
religious society; whatever vigour and life had remained to 
the ancient philosophy, passed over to the service of the 
Christians; it was under the religious form, and in the very 
bosom of Christianity, that were reproduced the ideas, the 
schools, the whole science of the philosophers; but subject to 
this condition, they still occupied men’s minds, and played an 
important part in the moral state of the new society. 

It was this movement which was arrested by the invasion 
of the barbarians and the fall of the Roman empire: a hundre¢ 
years later we do not find the slightest trace of what I have 
been describing to you; the discussions, the travels, the 
correspondence, the pamphlets, the whole intellectual activity 
of Gaul in the seventh century, all these had disappeared. 

Was this loss of any consequence? was the movement thus 
put a stop to by the invasion of the barbarians an important 
and fruitful movement? I doubt it very much. You will 
perhaps remember my observations on the essentially practical 
character of Christianity; intellectual progress, science, especi- 
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ally so called, was not at all its aim; and although it had a 
connexion upon several points with the ancient philosophy— 
though it had been very willing to appropriate the ideas of 
that philosophy, and to make the most of it, it was by no 
means anxious for its preservation, nor to replace it by any 
other philosophy. To change the manners, to govern the 
life of men, was the predominant idea of its leaders. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the freedom of mind which 
practically existed in the fifth century, in the religious society, 
the principle of liberty made no progress there. It was, on 
the contrary, the principle of authority, of the official domina- 
tion over intellect by general and fixed rules, which sought 
the ascendancy. Though still powerful, intellectual liberty was 
on the decline; authority was rapidly taking its place; every 
page of the writings of this period prcves the fact. It was, 
indeed, the almost inevitable result of the very nature of the 
Christian reformation; moral, rather than scientific, it pro- 
posed to itself as its leading aim to establish a law, to govern 
men’s will; it was consequently authority that was above all 
things needful to it; authority in the existing state of man- 
ners was its surest, its most efficacious means of action. 

Now, what the invasion of the barbarians, and the fall of 
the Roman empire more especially arrested, even destroyed, 
was intellectual movement ; what remained of science, of 
philosophy, of the liberty of mind in the fifth century, dis- 
appeared under their blows. But the moral movement, the 
practical reformation of Christianity, and the official establish- 
ment of its authority over nations, were not in any way 
affected; perhaps even they gained instead of losing: this 
at least, I think, is what the history of our civilization, in 
proportion as we advance in its course, will allow us to con- 
jJecture. 

The invasion of the barbarians, therefore, did not in any 
way kill what possessed life; at bottom, intellectual activity 
and liberty were in decay ; everything leads us to believe 
that they would have stopped of themselves; the barbarians 
stopped them more rudely and sooner, That, I believe, is all 
that can be imputed to them. 

We have now arrived at the limits to which we should 
confine ourselves, to the end of the picture of the Roman 
society in Gaul at the time when it fell: we are acquainted 
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with it, if not completely, at least in its essential features, 
In order to prepare ourselves to understand the society which 
followed it, we have now to study the new element which 
mixed with it, the barbarians. Their state before the in- 
vasion, before they came to overthrow the Roman society, 
- and were changed under its influence, will form the subject 
ot our next lecture. 
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SEVENTH LECTURL. 


Object of uhe lecture—Of the Germanic element in modern civilization— 
Of the monuments of the ancient social state of the Germans: 1. Of 
the Roman and Greek historians; 2. Of the barbaric laws; 3. Of na- 
tional traditions—They relate to very different epochs—They are often 
made use of promiscuously—Error which results therefrom—The work 
of Tacitus concerning the manners of the Germans—Opinions of the 
modern German writers concerning the ancient Germanic state — 
What kind of life prevailed there? was it the wandering life, or the se- 
dentary life ?—Of the institutions—Of the moral state—Comparison 
between the state of the German tribes and that of other hordes—Fallacy 
of most of the views of barbarous life—Principal characteristics of the 
true influence of the Germans upon modern civilization. 


WE approach successively the various sources of our civiliza- 
tion. We have already studied, on one side, what we call 
the Roman element, the civil Roman society; on the other, 
the Christian element, the religious society. Let us now 
consider the barbaric element, the German society. 

Opinions are very various concerning the importance of 
this element, concerning the part and share of the Germans 
in modern civilization; the prejudices of nation, of situation, 
of class, have modified the idea which each has formed of it. 

The German historians, the feudal publicists, M. de Bou- 
lainvilliers, for example, have in general attributed too 
extensive an influence to the barbarians; the burgher pub- 
licists, as the abbé Dubos, have, on the contrary, too much 
reduced it, in order to give far too large a part to Roman 
society; according to the ecclesiastics, it is to the church 
that modern civilization is the most indebted. Sometimes 
political doctrines have alone determined the opinion of the 
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writer; the abbé de Mably, all devoted as he was to the 
popular cause, and despite his antipathy for the feudal 
system, insists strongly upon the German origins, because 
he thought to find there more institutions and principles of 
liberty than anywhere else. I do not wish to treat at 
present of this question; we shall treat of it, it will be resolved 
as we advance in the history of French civilization. We 
shall see from epoch to epoch what part each of its primitive 
elements has there played, what each has brought and 
received in their combination. I shall confine myself to 
asserting beforehand the two results to which I believe 
this study will conduct us:—First, that the state of the 
barbaric element in modern civilization has, in general, 
been made a great deal too much of. Second, its true share 
has not been given it: too great an influence upon our 
society has been attributed to the Germans, to their insti- 
tutions, to their manners; what they have truly exercised 
has not been attributed to them; we do not owe to them ail 
that has been done in their name; we do owe to them what 
seems not to proceed from them. 

Until this twofold result shall arise under our eyes, from 
the progressive development of facts, the first condition, 
in order to appreciate with accuracy the share of the Ger- 
manic element in our civilization, is to correctly understand 
what the Germans really were at the time when it com- 
menced, when they themselves concurred in its formatior; 
that is to say, before their invasion and their establishment 
on the Roman territory; when they still inhabited Germany 
in the third and fourth centuries. By this alone shall we 
be enabled to form an exact idea of what they brought 
to the common work, to distinguish what facts are truly of 
German origin. 

This study is difficult. ‘The monuments where we may 
study the barbarians before the invasion are of three kinds; 
first, the Greek or Roman writers, who kaew and described 
them from their first appearance in history up to this epoch; 
that is to say, from Polybius, about one hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, down to Ammianus Marcellinus, whose 
work stops at the year of our Lord 378. Between these two 
eras a crowd of historians, Livy, Cesar, Strabo, Pomponius 
Mela, Pliny, Tacitus, Ptolemy, Plutarch, Florus. Pausanias, 
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&c., have left us information, more or less detailed, concerning 
the German nations; secondly, writings and documents pos- 
terior to the German invasion, but which relate or reveal 
anterior facts; for example, many Chronicles, the Barbaric 
laws, Salic, Visigoth, Burgundian, &c.; thirdly, the recollection 
and national traditions »f the Germans themselves concerning 
their fate and their state in the ages anterior to the invasion, 
reascending up to the first origin and their most ancient 
history. 

At the mere mention of these documents, it is evident that 
very various times and states are comprehended in them. The 
Roman and Greek writers, for example, embrace a space of 
five hundred years, during which Germany and her nations 
were presented to them in the most different points of view. 
Then came the first expediticns of the wandering Germans, 
especially that of the Teutones and the Cimbrians. Rather 
later, dating from Caxsar and Augustus, the Romans, in their 
turn, penetrated into Germany; their armies passed the 
Rhine and the Danube, and saw the Germans under a new 
aspect and in a new state. Lastly, from the third century, 
the Germans fell upon the Roman empire, which repelling and 
admitting them alternately, came to know them far more inti- 
mately, andin an entirely different situation from what they 
had done hitherto. Who does not perceive that, during this 
interval, through so many centuries and events, the barba- 
rians and the writers who described them, the object and the 
picture, must have prodigiously varied? 

The documents of the second class are in the same case: 
the barbaric laws were drawn up some time after the invasion; 
the most ancient portion of the law of the Visigoths belonged 
to the last half of the fifth century; the Salic law may have 
been written first under Clovis, but the digest which we have 
of it is of a far posterior epoch; the law of the Burgundians 
dates from the year 517. 

They are all, therefore, in their actual form, much more 
modern than the barbaric society which we wish to study. 
There can be no doubt but that they contain many facts, that 
they often describe a social state anterior to the invasion; 
there can be no doubt but that the Germans, transported into 
Gaul, retained much of their ancient customs, their ancient 
relations. But there can also be no doubt here that, after the 
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invasion, Germanic society was profoundly modified, and 
that these modifications had passed into laws; the law of the 
Visigoths and that of the Burgundians are much more Roman 
than barbarian; three fourths of the provisions concern facts 
which could not have arisen until after these nations were esta- 
blished upon Roman soil. The Salic law is more primitive, more 
barbaric; but still, I believe it may be proved that, in many 
parts—among others, in that concerning property—it is of 
more recent origin. Like the Roman historians, the German 
laws evidence very various times and states of society. 

According to the documents of the third class, the national 
traditions of the Germans, the evidence is still more striking: 
the subjects of these traditions are almost all facts, so far ante- 
rior as probably to have become almost foreign to the state of 
these nations at the third and fourth centuries; facts which 
had concurred to produce this state and which may serve to 
explain it, but which no longer constituted it. Suppose, that, 
in order to study the state of the highlanders of Scotland 
fifty years ago, one had collected their still living and popular 
traditions, and had taken the facts which they express as 
the real elements of Scotch suciety in the eighteenth century: 
assuredly the illusion would be great and fruitful of error. It 
would be the same and with much greater reason, with regard 
to the ancient German traditions; they coincide with the 
primitive history of the Germans, with their origin, their 
religious filiation, their relations with a multitude of nations 
in Asia, on the borders of the Black sea, of the Baltic sea; 
with events, in a word, which, doubtless, had powerfully 
tended to bring about the social state of the German tribes 
in the third century, and which we must closely observe, but . 
which were then no longer facts but only causes. 

You see that all the monuments that remain to us of 
the state of the barbarians before the invasion, whatever 
may be their origin and their nature, Roman or German, 
traditions, chronicles, or laws, refer to times and facts very 
far removed from one another, and among which it is very 
difficult to separate what truly belongs to the third and 
fourth centuries. The fundamental error, in my opinion, of 
a great number of German writers, and sometimes of the 
most distinguished, is not having sufficiently attended to thia 
circumstance: in order to picture German society and man 
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ners at this epoch, they have drawn their materials pell-mell 
from the three sources of documents I have indicated, from. 
the Roman writers, from the barbaric laws, from the national 
traditions, without troubling themselves with the difference 
of times and situations, without observing any moral 
chronology. Hence arises the incoherence of some of these 
pictures, a singular mixture of mythology, of barbarism, 
and of rising civilization, of fabulous, heroic, and semi- 
political ages, without exactitude and without order in the 
eyes of the more severe critic, without truth for the ima- 
gination. 

I shall endeavour to avoid this error; it is with the state 
of the Germans, a little before the invasion, that I desire to 
occupy you; that is what it imports us to know, for it was that 
which was real and powerful at the time of the amalgama- 
tion of the nations, that which exercised a true influence 
upon modern civilization. I shall in no way enter into 
the examination of the German origins and antiquities; I 
shall in no way seek to discover what were the relations 
between the Germans and the nations and religions of 
Asia; whether their barbarism was the wreck of an ancient 
civilization, nor what might be, under barbaric forms, the 
concealed features of this original society. The question 
is an important one; but it is not ours, and I shall not stop 
at it. I would wish, too, never to transfer into the state ot 
the Germans, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, facts which 
belong to the Germans established upon Gaulish soil. The 
difficulty is extreme. Before having passed the Danube or 
the Rhine, the barbarians were in relation with Rome ; their 
condition, their manners, their ideas, their laws, had perhaps 
already submitted to its influence. How separate, amidst 
notices so incomplete, so confused, these first results of foreign 
importation ? How decide with precision what was truly 
Germanic, and what already bore a Roman stamp? I shall 
attempt this task; the truth of history absolutely re- 
quires it, 

The most important document we possess concerning the state 
of the Germans, between the time when they began to be known 
in the Roman world, and that in which they conquered it, is 
incontestably the work of Tacitus. Two things must be here 
carefully distinguished: on one side, the facts which ‘Tacitus 
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has collected and described; on the other, the reflections which 
he mixes with them, the colour under which he presents 
them, the judgment which he gives of them. The facts are 
correct: there are many reasons for believing that the father 
of Tacitus, and perhaps himself, had been procurator of Bel- 
gium; he could thus collect detailed information concerning 
Germany; he occupied himself carefully in doing so; posterior 
documents almost all prove the material accuracy of his de- 
scriptions. With regard to their moral hue, Tacitus has 
painted the Germans, as Montaigne and Rousseau the savages, 
in a fit of ill humour against his country: his book is a satire 
on Roman manners, the eloquent sally of a philosophical 
patriot, who is determined to see virtue, wherever he does 
not happen to find the disgraceful effeminacy and the learned 
depravation of an old society. Do not suppose, however, that 
everything is false, morally speaking, in this, work of anger— 
the imagination of Tacitus is essentially vigorous and true; 
when he wishes simply to describe German manners, without 
allusion to the Roman world, without comparison, without de- 
ducing any general consequence therefrom, he is admirable, 
and one may give entire faith, not only to the design, but to 
the colouring of the picture. Never has the barbaric life been 
painted with more vigour, more poetical truth. It is only 
when thoughts of Rome occur to Tacitus, when he speaks of 
the barbarians with a view to shame his fellow-citizens; it is 
then only that his imagination loses its independence, its 
natural sincerity, and that a false colour is spread over his 
pictures. 

_ Doubtless, a great change was brought about in the state 
of the Germans, between the end of the first century, the 
epoch in which Tacitus wrote, and the times bordering on the 
invasion; the frequent communications with Rome could not 
fail of exercising a great influence upon them, attention to 
which circumstance has too often been neglected. Still the 
ground-work of the book of Tacitus was true at the end of the 
fourth asin the first century. Nothing can be a more decisive 
proof of it than the accounts of Ammianus Marcellinus, a mere 
soldier, without imagination, without instruction, who made 
war against the Germans, and whose brief and simple descrip- 
tions coincide almost everywhere with the lively and learned 
colours of Tacitus. We may, therefore, for the epoch which 
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occupies us, give almost entire confidence to the picture of the 
manners of the Germans. 

If we compare this picture with the description of the 
ancient social state of the Germans, lately given by able 
German writers, we shall be surprised by the resemblance. 
Assuredly the sentiment which animates them is different; it 
is with indignation and sorrow that Tacitus, at corrupted 
Rome, describes the simple and vigorous manners of the 
barbarians; it is with pride and complaisance that the modern 
Germans contemplate it; but from these diverse causes rises 
a single and identical fact; like Tacitus, nay, far more than 
Tacitus, the greater part of the Germans paint ancient Ger- 
many, her institutions, her manners, in the most vivid colours; 
if they do not go so far as to represent them as the ideal or 
society, they at least defend them from all imputation of bar- 
barism. According to them: Ist, the agricultural or seden- 
tary life prevailed there, even before the invasion, over the 
wandering life; the institutions and ideas which create landed 
property were already very far advanced; 2nd, the guaran- 
tees of individual liberty, and even security, were efficacious; 
3rd, manners were indeed violent and coarse, but at bottom 
the natural morality of man was developed with simplicity 
and grandeur; family affections were strong, characters lofty, 
emotions profound, religious doctrines high and powerful; 
there was more energy and moral purity than is found under 
more elegant forms, in the heart of a far more extended intel- 
lectual development. 

When this cause is maintained by ordinary minds, it 
abounds in strange assumptions and ridiculous assertions, 
Heinrich, the author of an esteemed History of Germany, 
will not have it that the ancient Germans were addicted 
to intoxication;! Meiners, in his History of the Female Sex, 
maintains that women have never been so happy nor so vir- 
tuous as in Germany, and that before the arrival of the 
Franks, the Gauls knew not how either to respect or to love 
them.? 

I shall not dwell upon these puerilities of learned patriot- 
ism; I should not even have touched upon them, if they 
were not the consequence, and as it were, the excrescence 
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of a system, maintained by very distinguished men, and- 
which, in my opinion, destroys the historical and poetical idea. 
waich is formed of the ancient Germaus. Considering things 
at large, and according to mere appearances, the error seems: 
to me evident. 

How can it be maintained, for example, that Germazi 
suciety was well nigh fixed, and that the agricultural life- 
dorainated there, in the presence of the very fact of migra- 
tions, of invasions, of that incessant movement which drew: 
the Germanic nations beyond their territory? How can we 
give credit to the empire of manorial property, and of the 
ideas and institutions which are connected with it, over men 
who continually abandoned the soil in order to seek fortune 
elsewhere? And mark, that it was not only on the frontiers 
that this movement was accomplished; the same fluctuation 
reigned in tle interior of Germany; tribes incessantly. 
expelled, displaced, succeeded one another: some paragraphs 
from Tacitus will abundantly prove this: 

“ The Batavians,” says he, “ were formerly a tribe of the 
Catti; intestine divisions foreed them to retire into the 
islands of the Rhine, where they formed an alliance with the 
Romans.” (Tacitus, de Morib. Germanorum, XX,)) 

“Tu the neighbourhood of the Tencteres were formerly 
the Bructeres; it is said, however, that now the Chamaves and 
the Angrivarians possess the district, having, in concert 
with the adjoining tribes, expelled and entirely extirpated 
the ancient inhabitants.” (7b. xxxii.) 

“The Marcomannians are the most eminent for their 
strength and military glory; the very territory they occupy 
is the reward of their valour, they having dispossessed its 
former owners, the Boians.” (ib, xlii.) 

“Even in time of peace the Cattians retain the same 
ferocious aspect, never softened with an air of humanity. 
They have no house to dwell in, ne land to cultivate, no 
domestic cares to employ them. Wherever they chance to be, 
they live upon the produce they find, and are lavish of their 
neighbours’ substance, till oid age incapacitates them for these 
continuous struggles.” (7b. xxxi.) 

“ The tribes deem it an honourable distinction to have their 
frontiers devastated, to be surrounded with immense deserts. 
They regard it as the highest proof of valour for their; 
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neighbours to abandon their territories out of fear of them, 
moreover, they have thus an additional security against 
sudden attacks.” (Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 23.) 

Doubtless, since the time of Tacitus, the German tribes, 
more or less, had made some progress; still, assuredly, the 
fluctuation, the continual displacement had not ceased, since 
the invasion became daily more general and more pressing. 

Hence, if I mistake not, partly proceeds the difference 
which exists between the point of view of the Germans and 
our own. There was, in fact, at the fourth century, among 
many German tribes or confederations, among others with 
the Franks and Saxons, a commencement of the sedentary, 
agricultural life; the whole nation was not addicted to the 
wandering life. Its composition was not simple; it was not 
an unique race, a single social condition. We may there 
recognise three classes of men: Ist, freemen, men of honour 
or nobles, proprietors; 2ndly, the Udi, liti, lasi, &e., or 
labourers, men attached to the soil, who cultivated it for 
masters; 3rdly, slaves properly so called. The existence of 
the first two classes evidently indicate a conquest; the class 
of freemen was the nation of conquerors, who had obliged 
the ancient population to cultivate the soil for them. This 
was an analogous fact to that which, at a later period, in 
the Roman empire, gave rise to the feudal system. This 
fact was accomplished at various epochs, and upon various 
points, in the interior of Germany. Sometimes the pro- 
prietors and the labourers—the conquerors and the conquered 
—were of different races; sometimes it was in the bosom of 
the same race, between different tribes, that the territorial 
subjection took place; we see Gaulish or Belgian colonies 
submit to German colonies, Germans to Slavonians, Sla- 
vonians to Germans, Germans to Germans. Conquest was 
generally effected upon a small scale, and remained exposed 
to many vicissitudes; but the fact itself cannot be disputed; 
many passages in Tacitus positively express it: 

“The slaves, in general, are not arranged in their several 
employments in household affairs, as is the practice at Rome. 
Rach has his separate habitation or home. The master con- 
siders him as an agrarian dependent, who is obliged to furnish, 
by way of rent, a certain quantity of grain, of cattle, or of 
Wearing apparel. The slave docs this, and there his servi- 
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tude ends. All domestic matters are managed by the master’s 
own wife and children. To punish a slave with stripes, +o 
Joad him with chains, or condemn him to hard labour, is 
unusual.” (Jb. xxv.) 

Who does not recognise in this description, ancient inha- 
bitants of the territory, fallen under the yoke of conquerors. 

The conquerors in the earliest ages, at least, did not culti- 
vate. ‘They enjoyed the conquest—sometimes abandoned to 
a profound idleness, sometimes excited with a profound passion 
for war, hunting, and adventures. Some distant expedition 
tempted them; ‘all were not of the same inclination— they 
did not all go; a party set off under the conduct of some 
famous chief; others remained, preferring to guard their first 
conquests, and continued to live upon the labour of the 
ancient inhabitants. The adventurous party sometimes re- 
turned laden with booty, sometimes pursued its course, and 
went to a distance to conquer some province of the empire, 
perhaps found some kingdom. It was thus that the Vandals, 
the Suevi, the Franks, the Saxons, were dispersed; thus 
we find these nations over-running Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
Britain, establishing themselves there, beginning states, while 
the same names are always met with in Germany—where, in 
fact, the same people still live and act. They were parcelled 
out: one part abandoned themselves to the wandering life; 
another was attached to the sedentary life, perhaps only 
waiting the occasion or temptation to set out in its turn. 

Hence arises the difference between the point of view of 
the German writers, and that of our own; ihey more especially 
were acquainted with that portion of the German tribes which 
remained upon the soil, and was more and more addicted to the 
agricultural and sedentary life; we, on the contrary, have been 
naturally led to consider chiefly the portion which followed 
the wandering life, and which invaded western gree Like 
he learned Germans, we speak of the Franks, the Saxons, 
the Suevi, but not of the same Suevi, the same Saxons, tlie 
same Franks; our researches, our words, almost always 
refer to those who passed the Rhine, and it is in the state of 
wandering bands that we have seen them appear in Gaul, 
in Spain, in Britain, &c. The assertions of the Germans 
vhiefly allude to the Saxons, the Suevi, the Franks who 
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remained in Germany; and it is in the state of conquering ~ 
nations, it is true, but fixed, or almost fixed in certain parts” 
of the land, and beginning to lead the life of proprietors, that 
they are exhibited by almost all the ancient monuments of 
local history. The error of these scholars, if I mistake not, is | 
in carrying the authority of these monuments too far back— _ 
too anterior to the fourth century,—of attributing too re-— 
mote a date to the sedentary life, and to the fixedness of 
the social state in Germany ; but the error is much more— 
natural and less important than it would be on our part. S 

With regard to ancient German institutions, I shall speak 
of them in detail when we treat especially of the barbarian 
laws, and more especially of the Salic law. I shall confine 
myself at present to the characterizing, in a few words, their 
state at the epoch which occupies us. 

At that time, we find among the Germans the seeds of the 
three great systems of institutions which, after the fall of the 
Roman empire, contested for Europe. We find there: Ist, 
assemblies of freemen, where they debate upon the common 
interests, public enterprises, all the important affairs of the 
nation; 2ndly, kings, some by hereditary title, and sometimes 
invested with a religious character, others by title of elec- 
tion, and especially bearing a warlike character; 3rdly, the 
aristocratical patronage, whether of the warlike chief over his’ 
companions, or of the proprietor over his family and labourers, 
These three systems, these three modes of social organization 
and of government may be seen in almost all the German 
tribes before the invasion; but none of them are real, effica- 
cious. Properly speaking, there are no free institutions, 
monarchies, or aristocracies, but merely the principle to 
which they relate, the germ from whence they may arise. 
Everything is abandoned to the caprice of individual wills. 
Whenever the assembly of the nation, or the king, or the 
lord, wished to be obeyed, the individual must either con- 
sent, or disorderly brute force obliged him. ‘This is the 
frce development and the contest between individual ex 
istences and liberties; there was no public power, no govern- 
ment, no state. 

With regard to the moral condition of the Germans at this 
epoch, it is very difficult to estimate it. It has been made 
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the text of infinite aeclamation in honour of or against civiliza- 
tion of savage life, of primitive independence or of developed 
society, of natural simplicity or of scientific enlighten- 
ment; but we are without documents enabling us to esti- 
mate the true nature of these generalities. There exists, 
however, one great collection of facts, posterior, it is true, to 
the epoch of which we are speaking, but which yet presents 
a sufficiently faithful image of it; this is the Histoire des 
Franes, by Gregory of Tours, unquestionably, of all others, 
the work which furnishes us with the most information, which 
throws the clearest light upon the moral state of the bar- 
barians; not that the chronicler made it any part of his plan, 
but, in the ordinary course of his narrative, he relates an 
infinite number of private anecdotes, of incidents of domestic 
life, in which the manners, the social arrangements, the moral 
state, in a word, the man of his period, are exhibited to us 
more clearly than in any other werk we possess. 

It is here that we may contemplate and understand this 
singular mixture of violence and deceit, of improvidence and 
calculation, of patience and bursts of passion; this egoism of 
interest and of passion, mixed with the indestructible empire 
of certain ideas of duty, of certain disinterested sentiments: 
in a word, that chaos of our moral nature which constitutes 
barbarism; a state of things very difficult to describe with pre- 
cision, for it has no general and fixed feature, no one decided 
principle; there is no proposition we can make it, which we 
are not compelled the next instant to modify, or altogether to 
throw aside. It is humanity, strong and active, but aban- 
doned to the impulse of its reckless propensities, to the inces- 
sant mobility of its wayward fancies, to the gross imperfec- 
tion of its knowledge, to the incoherence of its ideas, to the 
infinite variety of the situatiuns and accidents of its life. 

It were impossible to penctrate far enough into such a 
state, and reproduce its image, by the mere aid of a few dry 
and mutilated chronicles, of a few fragments of old poems, of 
as few unconnected paragraphs of old laws. 

I know but of cne way of attaining anything like a correct 
idea of the social and moral state of the German tribes—it is 
0 compare them with the tribes who, in modern times, in 
various parts of the globe, in North America, in the interior 
of Africa, in the North of Asia, are still almost in the same 
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degree of civilization, and lead very nearly the same life. 
The latter have been observed more nearly, and described 
in greater detail; fresh accounts of them reach us every day 
We haye a thousand facilities for regulating and completing 
our ideas with respect to them; our imagination is constantly 
excited, and at the same time rectified, by the narratives of 
travellers. By closely and critically observing these narra- 
tives, by comparing and analyzing the various circumstances, 
they become for us as it were a mirror, in which we raise up 
and reproduce the image of the ancient Germans. I have 
gone through this task; I have followed, step by step, the 
work of Tacitus, seeking throughout my progress, in voyages 
and travels, in histories, in national poetry, in all the docu- 
ments which we possess concerning the barbarous tribes in 
the various parts of the world, facts analogous to those 
described by the Roman writer. I will lay before you the 
principal features of this comparison, and you will be 
astonished at the resemblance between the manners of the 
Germans and those of the more modern barbarians—a re- 
semblance which sometimes extends into details where one 
would have had not the slightest idea of finding it. 


le 
“To retreat, if you afterwards 
return to the charge, is considered 
prudent skill, not cowardice.”—De 
Moribus Germanorum. vi. 


) 

“Their wives and mothers ac- 
company them to tlre field of battle ; 
and when their relatives are wounded, 
count each honourable gash, and 
suck the blood. They ar2 even 
daring enough to mix with the com- 


1. 

“ Our warriors do not pique them- 
selves upon attacking the enemy in 
front, and while he is on his guard; 
for this they must be ten to one.” 
Choix de Litt. edif. Missions d’Ame- 
rique, vii. 49. 

“ Savages do not pride themselves 
upon attacking the enemy in front 
and by open force. If, despite all 
their precautions and their address, 
their moyements are discovered, they 
think the wisest plan is to retire.”— 
Robertson’s Hist. of America, ii. 

The heroes of Homer fly when- 
ever, finding themselves the weaker 
party, they have the opportunity, 

2 

“The Tungusian women in Si- 
beria go to war as well as their hus- 
hands ; and they have as rough treat- 
ment.”—Meiners’ Hist. of the Fe- 
male Sex, i. 18, 19. 

At the battle of Yermuk, in 
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hatants, taking refresuinents to them 
and reanimating their courage.’”— 
1b. vii. 

“ They have accounts of armies 
put to the rout, who have been 
brought to the charge by the women 
and old men preyenting their flight.” 
—Ib. vill 


3. 

“There is in their opinion some- 
thing sacred in the female sex, and 
even the power of foreseeing future 
events; the advice of the women, 
therefore, is frequently sought, and 
their counsels respected.” —Ib. 


4, 

“ Their attention to auguries, and 
the practice of divination, is con- 
ducted with a degree of superstition 
not exceeded by any other nation. 
. ... The branch of a fruit tree is 
cut into small pieces, which being 
all distinctly marked, are thrown at 
random on a white cloth. Ifa ques- 
tion of public interest be depending, 
the high priest performs the cere- 
mony ; if it be only a private matter, 
she master of the family officiates. 
Having invoked the gods, with his 
eyes devoutly raised to heaven, he 
holds up three times each segment 
of the twig, and, as the marks rise in 
succession, interprets the decrees of 
fate. 

“The practice of consulting the 
notes and flight of birds is also in 
use among them.”—Ib. x. 
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Syria, in 636, the last lino was oc- 
cupied by the sister of Dezar, with 
the Arabian women, who were accus- 
tomed to wield the bow and the 
lance. ‘Thrice did the Arabs retreat 
in disorder, and thrice were they 
driven back to the charge by the re- 
proaches and blows of the women.’ — 
Gibbon’s Hist. of the Dec. and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 


“ When a national war breaks 
out, the priests and diviners are con- 
sulted ; sometimes, even, they take 
the advice of the women.” —Rob. 
Hist. of America, ii. 

“ The Hurons, in particular, pay 
particular respect to women.” — 
Charlevoix, Hist. of Canada. 

“ The Gauls consulted the women 
in important affairs ; they agreed with 
Hannibal that if the Carthaginians 
had to complain of the Gauls, they 
should carry their complaint before 
the Gaulish women, whe should be 
the jrdges of them.”—Mem. de 
l’Acadeém. des Inserip. xxiv. 874, Me- 
moire de l’Abbé Fenel. 


“This mode of divination, by 
rod, has some relation with divina- 
tion by arrow, which was in usage 
throughout the East. When Turk- 
manus were established in Persia, 
after the defeat of the Ghaznevides, 
(a.p. 1038,) they chose a king by 
writing upon mrows the names of 
the different tribes, of the different 
families of the tribes, taken by lot, 
and of the different members of the 
family.”—Gibbon, Hist. of the Decl. 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, xi. 
224. 

« Presages drawn from the song and 
flight of birds were known among 
the Romans, among the Greeks, 
among the greater part of the sa- 
vages of America, Natchez, Moxes 
Chequites, &c.”—Lett. edif. vii. 255, 
viii, J41, 264. 


m4 


3. 

“The kings in Germany owe 
cheir election to the nobility of their 
births; the generals are chosen for 
their valour. TTke power of the for- 
‘mer is not arbitrary or unlimited; 
the latter command more by warlike 
example than by their mere orders ; 
to be of a prompt and daring spirit 
‘in battle, to appear in the front of 
‘the lines, insures the obedience of 
the soldiers, adm:rers of valour. 
‘The whole nation takes cognizance 
of important affairs. The princes 
and chiefs gain attention rather by 
the force of their arguments than by 
any authority. If their opinion is 
unsatisfactory to the warriors, the 
assembly reject it by a general mur- 
mur. If the proposition pleases, 
they brandish their javelins.”—Ib. 
vii 11. 

6. 

“Tn that consists his dignity; to 
be surroundee by a band of young 
men is the souree of his power; in 
peace, his highest ornament, in war, 
his strongest bulwark. Nor is his 
fame confined to his own country ; it 
extends to foreign nations, and he is 
then of the first importance, if he 
surpasses his rivals in the number 
and courage of his followers. If, in 
the course of a long peace, a tribe 
languishes under indolence,the young 
men often seck in a body a more ac- 
tive life with another tribe that is 
engaged in war. The new chief must 
show his liberality; he must give to 
one a horse, to another a shield, to 
another a blood-stained and victo- 
rious spear; to all plentiful food 
and potations. These are their only 
pay.”—Ib. xiii. 


“When ihe State has no war 
on its hends, the men pass their 
time partly in the chase, partly in 
sloth and gluttony. ‘The intrepid 
warrior, who in the field braved 
every danger, becomes in time of 
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a. 

“ Savages know among themselves 
neither princes nor kings. ‘The, 
say in Europe that they have repub- 
lics; but these republics liave no 
approach to stable laws. Each fa- 
mily looks upon itself as absolutely 
free; each Indian believes himsel‘ 
independent. Still they have learne« 
the necessity of forming among them 
a kind of society, and of choosing 
a chief whom they call cacigue, that 
is to say, commander. In order to 
be raised to this dignity, it is neces- 
sary to have given striking proots of 
valour.”—Lett. edif. viii. 133. 


6 

“The most powerful order among 
the Iroquois is that of warlike chiefs, 
It is first necessary that they 
should be successful, and that they 
should by no means lose sight of 
those who follow them; that they 
should deprive themselves of what 
ever is dear to themselves in favour 
of their soldiers.”—Mém. sur les 
Iroquois, in the Variétés Littéraires 
i. 548, 

“The influence of tke warlike 
chiefs over the young men is more or 
less great, according as they give 
more or less, as they more or less 
keep open table.”—Journal des Cam- 
pagnes de M. de Bougainville in 
Canada, in the Variétés Litteraires, 
i, 488. 


th 
“ With the exception of some 
trifling huntings, the Tllineis lead 
a perfectly indolent life. They pass 
their time in smoking and talking, 
and that is all. They remain tran- 
quil upon their mats, and pass thei 
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peace a listless sluggard. The ma- 
aagement of his house and lands 
tne leayes to the women, to the old 
men, and to the other weaker por- 
tions of his family.”—Ib. xy. 


« The Germans, it is well known, 
have no regular cities, nor do they 
even like their houses to be near 
each other. They dwell in separate 
habitations, dispersed up and down, 
as a grove, a spring, or a meadow, 
happens to invite. They have vil- 
lages, but not in our fashion, with 
connected buildings. Every tene- 
ment stands detached.”—Ib. xvi. 


“ They are almost the only bar- 
barians who content themselves with 
one wife. ‘There are, indeed, some 
cases of polygamy among them, uot, 
however, the effect of licentiousness, 
but by reason of the rank of the 
parties.” —Ib. xviii 


10. 

“ Tt is not the wife who brings a 
dowry to her husband, but tie hus- 
band who gives one to his bride ; 
not presents adapted for female 
vanity, but oxen, a caparisoned 
horse, a shield and spear and sword.” 
—Ib.! 


1 There is no doubt that the Germans bought their wives : 
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time in sleeping cr making bows. 

As to the women, they labour from 

morning til] night like slaves.”— 

Lett. edif. vii %2, 867. See also 

Robertson’s History of America, ii. 
8. 

“The villages of the American 
savages and of the mountaineers of 
Corsica, are built in the same way ; 
they are formed of houses scattered 
and distant from one another, so that 
a village cf fifty houses sometimes 
occupies a quarter of a league 
square.” —Volney, Tableau des Etats 
Unis d’Amerique, 484—486. 


9. 

“ Among the savages of North 
America, in districts where the means 
of subsistence were rare, and the diffi- 
culties of raising a family very great, 
the man confined himself to a single 
wife.”—Robertson’s Hist. of America. 

“ Although the Moxes (in Peru) 
allow polygamy, it is rare for them 
to have more than one wife; their 
poverty will not allow of their having 
more.”—Lett. edif., viii. 71. 

“ Among the Guaranis (in Para- 
euay) polygamy is not permitted to 
the people; but the caciqnes may 
have two or three wives.”—Ib. 261. 


10. 

This takes place wherever the 
husband buys his wife, and where 
the wife becomes tne property, the 
slave of her husband. “ Among 
the Indians of Guiana the women 
have no dowry on marrying. An 
Indian, who wishes to marry Ang 


a law cf the 


Burgundians declares — “If any one dismiss his wife without a gooa 


reason, he must give her asum equal to what he paid 


for her.” —lit. xxxiv. 


Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, in giving his niece in marriage to 


Hermanfried, king of the Thuringians, writes to him, 
he arrival of your envoys, they punc- 
harnessed with the silver trappings, he- 


siodorus: “ We inform you that on t 
tually delivered tous the horses 


by the hand of Cas- 
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iO, 

Popuicus as the country is, adul- 
tery is rarely heard of ; when detected 
the punishment is immediate, and 
inflicted by the husband. He cuts 
off the hair of his guilty wife, and 
having assembled her relations, ex- 
peis her naked from his house, pur- 
suing her witb stripes through the 
village.—Ih, xix. 


12} 

It is generally lete before their 
young inen enjoy the pleasures of 
love, and consequently they are not 
exhausted in their youth. Nor are 
the virgins married too soon.—Ib. xy. 
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Indian woman, must make con- 
siderable presents to the father ;— 
a canoe, bows and arrows, are 
not sufficient; he must labour a 
year for his future father-in-law, 
cook for him, hunt for him, fish for 
him, &c. Women among the Gu- 
anis are true property.” — MS 
Journal of a Residence in Guiana, by 
M. de M. 

“It is the same among the Nat- 
chez, in many ‘Tartar tribes in 
Mingrélia, in Pegu, among many 
Negro tribes in Africa.”—Lett. edif. 
vii. 221; Lord Kaime’s Sketches of 
the History of Man, i. 184—186. 


11. 

It is pretended that adultery was 
unknown among the Caribbees of the 
islands, before the establishment of 
the Europeans.—Lord Kaime, i. 207. 

“ Adultery among the savages of 
North America is generally panished 
without form or process, by the hus- 
band, who sometimes severely beats 
his wife, sometimes bites off her 
nose.”—Lang’s Travels among the 
different savage nations of North 
America, 177. See also the History 
of the American Indians by James 
Adair, (1775) 144; Variétés Litte 
raires, i. 458. 


12. 

The coldness of wandering saya- 
ges, in matters of love, has often been 
remarked: Bruce was struck with 
it among the Gallas and Shangallas, 
on the frontiers of Abysinia: Levail- 
lant, among the Hottentots. ‘The 
Iroquois know and say that the use 
of women enervates their courage 
and their strength, and that, wishing 
to be warlike, they should abstain 


fitting royal marriage horses, the price you, after the custom of the Gentiles, 
gave us for our niece.” —Cassiodorus, Varior., iv. 1. 


Dewn to a very recent period, the betrothing in Lower Saxony was called 


bruakop, that is to say, 
ef the Ancient Germans, 301. 


brautkauf [ 


vide purchase ].—Adelung Uistory 
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13. 

The ancle on the mother's side 
regards his nephews with an affec- 
tion nothing inferior to that of their 
father. With some, this relationship 
is held to be the strongest tie of con- 
sanguinity , insomuch that in demand- 
ing hostages, maternal nephews are 
preferred, as the most endearing ob- 
jects, and the safest pledges.-—Ib. 


14. 

“To adopt the quarrels as weil as 
the friendships of their pareats and 
relations, is held to be an in‘lispen- 
sable duty.”—Jb. xxi. 
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from using them, or use them with 
moderation.” — Mem. sur les Iroyuois, 
in the Varietes Litteraires i. 454; see 
also Volney, Tabl. des Etats—Unis, 
448; Malthus’s Essays upon the 
principie of Population, i. 50; Robert- 
son's Hist. of America, ii. 237. 

Among the Greenlanders, the girls 
marry at twenty; it is the same 
among most of the northern savages. 
—Meiner’s Hist of the Female Sex, 
oa): 

13. 

Among the Natchez, “it is not 
the son of the reigning chief who 
succeeds to his father; it is the son 
of his sister... . This policy is 
founded on the knowledge of the 
licentiousness of their wives; they 
are sure, say they, that the son of 
the sister of the great chief, is of the 
blood royal, at least on his mother's 
side.”—Lett. édif, vii. 217. 

Among the Iroquois and the Hu- 
rons, the dignity of a chief always 
passes to the children of his aunts, 
of his sisters, or of his nieces on 
the maternal side—Moeurs des Sau- 
vages, by father Lafitau, i, 73. 471. 

14. 

“Every one knows that this fea- 
ture is found among all nations in 
the infancy of civilization, where as 
yet there was no public power to 
protect or punish. I shall cite but 
one example of this obstinacy of 
sayages in taking vengeance; it ap- 
pears to me striking and very analo- 
gous to what is recounted of the 
Germans by Gregory of Tours and 
other characters. 

* An Indian, of a tribe established 
on the Maroni, a violent and blood- 
thirsty man, had assassinated one of 
his neighbours of the same village ; 
to escape the resentment of the 
fumily of his enemy, he fled, and 
established himself at Simapo, at 
a distance of four leagnes from our 
desert; a brother of the deceased 
did not delay following the murderer. 
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15. 

“Hospitality is nowhere more 
liberally observed. To turn any 
man from their door was regarded as 
‘a crime.”—lb. 


16. 

“A German delights in the gifts 
which he receives ; yet in bestowing, 
he imputes nothing to you as a 
favour, and for what he receives, he 
acknowledges no obligation.”—Ib. 


6 
“To devote both day and night to 
deep drinking, is a disgrace to no 
man.” —Ib. xxii. 


18, 
"They have but one sort of 
public spectacle; the young men 
dance naked amidst swords and 


javelins pointed at their breasts."— 
Tb. xxiy, 
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On his arrival at Simapo, the captain 
asked him what he came there to do. 
‘I came,’ said he, ‘to kill Averani, 
who has killed my brother’ ‘1 
cannot prevent you,’ said the cap- 
tain to him. But Averani was warned 
during the night, and fled with his 
children. His enemy, informed of his 
departure, and that he had repaired 
by the interior towards the river 
Aprouague, resolved to follow him. 
‘i will kill him,’ said he, ‘ though he 
flee to the Portuguese’ He imme- 
diately set out. We know not whether 
Le attained his end.”—Journal Manu- 
script dun séjour 4 la Guyanne par 
M. de M. 
Ji. 

“The hospitality of all savage 
nations is proverbial.’—See in the 
Histoire de l’Académie des Inserip- 
tions, iii. 41, the extract from a 
memoir of M. Simon, and a number 
of accounts of travellers. 

16. 

“Tt is the same with the American 
Savages; they give and receive with 
great pleasure, but they do not think 
of, nor will they accept any aeknow- 
ledgment. ‘If you have given me 
this,’ say the Galibis, ‘it is because 
you have no need of it.’”—Aublet, 
Histoire des Plantes de la Guyane 
Vrancaise, ii. 110. 

Vig 

“ The inclination of savage uations 
for wine and strong liquors is uni- 
versally known; the Indians of 
Guiana take long journeys to pro- 
cure it; one of them, of the colony 
of Simapo, replied to M. de M—— 
who asked him where they were 
going: to drink, as our peasantry 
say: to the harvest, to the fair.”— 
Manuscript Diary of a Residence in 
Guiana, by M. de M 

18. 

“Love does not enter the least 
into the dances of the North American 
Savages; they are only wuwiike 
dances.” — Robertson's Mistory of 
America, in. 459—16] 
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19. 

“They yield to gambling 
such ardour, that when they have 
Jost everything else, they place their 
own liberty on the hazard cof the 
die.”—Ib. 


with 


20. 

J, was not in order to succeed in 
love, or to please, that they decked 
themselves, but in order to give them- 
selves a gigantic and terrible appear- 
ance, as they might have decked 
themselves to go before their ene- 
mies.”—Ib. c. 38. 

Pa 

From the age of early manhood 
they allow their hair and beard to 
grow, until they have killed an 
enemy.”—Ib.c, 31. 
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19. 

“The Americans play for their 
furs, their domestic utensils, their 
clothes, their arms, and when all is 
lost, we often ses .nem risk, at a 
single blow, their liberty. 

20. 

“When the Iroquois choose te 
paint their faces it is to give them- 
selves a terrible air, with which they 
hope to intimidate their enemies ; it is 
also for this reason that they paint 
themselves black when they go to 
war.’—Varietés Litteraires, i. 472. 

22. 

After the Indians are twenty years 
old they allow their hair to grow. 
—Lett. édif., viii. 261. 

The custom of scalping, or taking 
off the hair of their enemies, so 
common among the Americans, was 
also practised among the Germans : 
this is the decalvare mentioned in 
the laws of the Visigoths; the 
capillos et cutem detrahere, still in 
use among the Franks towards the 
year 879, according to the annals 
of Fulda; the hettinan of the Anglo- 
Saxons, &c.—Adelung, Ancient His- 
tory of the Germans, 303. 


Here are numerous citations; I might exteiid them much 


more, and might almost always place, side by side with the 
most trifling assertion of Tacitus concerning the Germans, 
an analogous assertion of some modern traveller or historian, 
concerning some one of the barbarous tribes at present dis- 
persed over the face of the globe. 

You see what is the social condition which corresponds to: 
that of ancient Germany: what, then, must we think of those 
magnificent descriptions which have so often been drawn? 
Precisely that which we should think of Cooper’s romances, 
as pictures of the condition and manners of the savages of 
North America. There is, without doubt, in these romances 
and in some of the works in which the Germans have 
attempted to depict their wild ancestors, a sufficiently vivid 
and true perception of certain parts and certain periods of 
barbarous society and life— of its independence, for in- 
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stance; of the activity and indolence which it combines; of 
the skilful energy which man therein displays against the 
obstacles and perils wherewith maferial nature besieges 
him; of the monotonous violence of his passions, &c. &e. 
But the picture is very incomplete—so incomplete that the 
truth of even what it represents is often much changed by it. 
That Cooper, in writing of the Mohicans or the Delawares, 
and that the German writers, in describing the ancient 
Germans, should allow themselves to represent all things 
under their poetic aspect—that, in their descriptions, the 
sentiments and circumstances of barbarous life should become 
exalted to their ideal form—ix very natural, and, I willingly 
admit, is very legitimate: the ideal is the essence of poetry 
—history itself is partial to it; and perhaps it is the only 
form under which times gone by can be duly represented. 
But the ideal must also be true, complete, and harmonious; 
it does not consist in the arbitrary and fanciful suppression 
of a large portion of the reality to which it corresponds, 
Assuredly, the songs which bear the name of Homer, fcrm 
an ideal picture of Greek society; nevertheless, that society 
is therein reproduced in a complete state, with the rusticity 
and ferocity of its manners, the coarse simplicity of its 
sentiments, and its good and bad passions, without any design 
of particularly drawing forth or celebrating such or such of 
its merits and its advantages, or of leaving in the shade its 
vices and its evils. 

This mixture of good and evil, of strong and weak— 
this co-existence of ideas and sentiments apparently contra- 
dictory—this variety, this incoherence, this unequal develop- 
ment of human nature and human destiny—is precisely the 
condition which is the most rife with poetry, for through it 
we see to the bettom of things, it is the truth concerning 
man and the world; and in the ideal pictures which poetry, 
romance, and even history, make of it, this so various and 
yet harmonious whole ought to be found, for without it the 
true ideal will be wanting, no less than the reality. Now it 
is into this fault that the writers of whom I speak have 
always fallen; their pictures of savage man and of savage 
life are essentially incomplete, formal, factitious, and wanting 
in simplicity and harmony. One fancies that one sees melo- 
dramatic barbarians an2 savages, who present themselves to 
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display their independence, their energy, their skill, or such 
and such a portion of their character and destiny, before the 
eyes of spectators who, at once greedy of, but worn out with 
excitement, still take pleasure in qualities and adventures 
foreign to the life they themselves lead, and to the society 
by which they are surrounded. I know not whether you are 
struck, as I am, with the defects of the imagination in our 
times. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it lacks nature, 
facility, and extension; it does not take a large and simple 
view of thisgs in their primitive and real elements; it 
arranges them theatrically, and mutilates them under the 
pretence of idealizing them. It is true that I find, in the 
modern descriptions of ancient German manners, some 
seattered characteristics of barbarism, but I can discover 
nothing therefrom of what barbarous society was as a whole. 

If I were obliged to sum up that which I have now said 
upon the state of the Germans before the invasion, I con- 
fess I should be somewhat embarrassed. We find therein 
no precise and well defined traits which may be detached 
and distinctly exhibited; no fact, no idea, no sentiment 
had as yet attained to its development, or as yet presented 
itself under a determinate form; it was the infancy of all 
things, of the social and moral states, of institutions, of re- 
lations, of man himself; everything was rough and confused. 
There are, however, two points to which I think J ought to 
direct your attention: 

Ist. At the opening of modern civilization, the Germans 
influenced it far less by the institutions which they brought 
with them from Germany, than by their situation itself, 
amidst the Roman world. They had conquered it: they were, 
at least upon the spot where they had established themselves, 
masters of the population and of the territory. The society 
which formed itself after this conquest, arose rather from this 
situation, from the new life led by the conquerors in their 
relations with the conquered, than from the ancient German 
manners. 

2nd. That which the Germans especially brought into the 
Roman world was the spirit of individual liberty, the need, 
the passion for independence and individuality. To speak 
properly, no public power, no religious power, existed in 
ancient Germany; the only real power in this society, the only 
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power that was strong and active in it, was the will of man: 
each one did what he chose, at his own risk and peril. 

The system of force, that is to say, of personal liberty, was 
at the bottom of the social state of the Germans. Tnrough 
this it was that their influence became so powerful upon the 
modern world. Very general expressions border always so 
nearly upon inaccuracy, that I do not like to risk them, 
Nevertheless, were it absolutely necessary to express in few 
words the predominating characters of the various elements 
of our civilization, I should say, that the spirit of legality, of 
regular association, came to us from the Roman world, from 
the Roman municipalities and laws. It is to Christianity, to 
the religious society that we owe the spirit of morality, the 
sentiment and empire of rule, of a moral law, of the mutual 
duties of men. The Germans conferred upon us the spirit 
of liberty, of liberty such as we conceive of, and are ac- 
quainted with it, in the present day, as the right and property 
of each individual, master of himself, of his actions, and of 
his fate, so long as he injures no other individual. This is a 
fact of universal importance, for it was unknown to all pre- 
ceding civilizations: in the ancient republics, the public power 
disposed all things; the individual was sacrificed to the 
citizen. In the societies where the religious principle pre- 
dominated, the believer belonged to his God, not to himself. 
Thus, man hitherto had always been absorbed in the church 
or in the state. In modern Europe, alone, has he existed and 
developed himself on his own account and in his own way, 
charged, no doubt, charged continually, more and more heavily 
with toils and duties, but finding in himself his aim and his 
right. It is to German manners that we must trace this 
distinguishing characteristic of our civilization. The funda- 
mental idea of liberty, in modern Europe, came to it from its 
conquerors. 
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EIGHTH LECTURE 


Object of the lecture—Trne character of the German invasions-—Cause of 
errors on this subject—Description of the state of Gaul in the last half of 
the sixth century—Dissolution of Roman society: 1. In rural districts ; 
2. In towns, though in a lesser degree—Dissolution of German society ; 
1. Of the colony or tribe; 2. Of the warfaring band—Elements cf tho 
new social state: 1. Of commencing royalty; 2. Of commencing feu- 
dalism ; 8. Of the church, after the invasion—Summary. 


WE are now in possession of the two primitive and funda- 
mental elements of French civilization; we have studied, on 
the one hand, Roman civilization, on the other, German 
society, each in itself, and prior to their apposition. Let 
us endeavour to ascertain what happened in the moment at 
which they touched together, and became confounded with 
one another; that is to say, to describe the condition of Gaul 
after the great invasion and settlement of the Germans. 

I should wish to assign to this description a somewhat 
precise date, and to inform you, beforehand, to what age and 
to what territory it especially belongs. The difficulty or 
doing this is great. Such, at this epoch, was the confusion 
of things and minds, that the greater part of the facts have 
been transmitted to us without order and without date, 
particularly general facts, those connected with institutions. 
with the relations of the different classes, in a word, with 
the social condition; facts which, by nature, are the least 
apparent and the least precise. They are omitted or strangely 
confused in contemporary monuments; we must, at every 
step, guess at and restore their chronology. Happily, the 
accuracy of this chronology is of less importance at this 
epoch than at any other. No doubt, between the sixth and 
«ighth centuries, the state of Gaul must have changed; rela- 
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tions of men, institutions and manners must have been modi 

fied; less, however, than we might be tempted to believe. 
The chaos was extreme, and chaos is essentially stationary. 
When all things are disordered and confounded to this de- 
eree, they require much time for unravelling and re-arranging 
themselves; much time is needed for each of the elements to 
return to its place, to re-enter its right path, to place itself 
again in some measure under the direction and motive force 
of the special principle which should govern its development. 
After the settlement of the barbarians upon the Roman 
soil, events and men revolved for a long time in the same 
circle, a prey to a movement more violent than progressive. 
Thus, from the sixth to the eighth century, the state of 
Gaul changed less, and the strict chronology of general facts 
is of less importance than we might naturally presume from 
the length of the interval. Let us, nevertheless, endeavour 
to determine, within ecrtain limits. the epoch of which we are 
now to trace the picture. 

The true Germanic people who occupied Gaul were the 
Burgundians, the Visigoths, and the Franks. Many other 
people, many other single bands, of Vandals, Alani, Suevi, 
Saxons, &c., wandered over its territory; but of these, 
some only passed over it, and the others were rapidly 
absorbed by it; these are partial incursions which are 
without any historical importance. The Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, and the Franks, alone deserve to be counted 
among our ancestors. The Burgundians definitively esta- 
blished themselves in Gaul between the years 406 and 
413; they occupied the country between the Jura, the 
Sadne, and the Durance; Lyons was the centre of their 
dominion. ‘The Visigoths, between the years 412 and 450, 
spread themselves over the provinces bounded by the Rhone, 
and even over the left bank of the Rhone to the south of the 
Durance, the Loire, and the Pyrenees: their king resided at 
Toulouse. The Franks, between the years 481 and 500, 
advanced in the north of Gaul, and established themselves 
between the Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Loire, without in- 
cluding Brittany and the western portions of Normandy; 
Clovis had Soissons and Paris for his capitals. Thus, at the 
end of the fifth century, was accomplished the definitive occu- 
ae of the territory of Gaul by the three great German 
ribes. 
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The condition of Gaul was not exactly the same in its 
various parts, and under the dominion of these three nations, 
There were remarkable differences between them. The 
Franks were far more foreign, German, and barbarous, 
than the Burgundians and the Goths Before their entrance 
into Gaul, these last had had ancient relations with the 
Romans; they had lived in the eastern empire, in Italy; they 
were familiar with the Roman manners and population. We 
may say almost as much for the Burgundians. Moreover, 
the two nations had long been Christians. ‘The Franks, on 
the contrary, arrived from Germany in the condition of 
pagans and enemies. ‘Those portions of Gaul which they 
occupied became deeply sensible of this difference, which is 
described with truth and vivacity in the seventh of the 
“ Lectures upon the History of France,” of M. Augustin 
Thierry. I am inclined, however, to believe that it was 
less important than has been commonly supposed. If I do 
not err, the Roman provinces differed more among them- 
selves than did the nations which had conquered them. You 
have already seen bow much more civilized was southern 
than northern Gaul, how much more thickly covered with po- 
pulation, towns, monuments, and roads. Had the Visigoths 
arrived in as barbarous a condition as that of the Franks, 
their barbarism would yet have been far less visible and less 
powerful in Gallia Narbonensis and in Aquitania; Roman 
civilization would much sooner have absorbed and altered 
them. This, I believe, is what happened; and the diffe- 
rent effects which accompanied the three conquests resulted 
rather from the differences of the conquered than from that 
of the conquerors. 

Besides, this difference, sensible so long as we confine our- 
selves to a very general view of things, becomes effaced, or 
at least very difficult to be perceived, when we go farther on 
with the study of the society. It may be said that the 
Franks were more barbarous than the Visigoths; but, that 
being said, we must stop. In what consisted the positive dif- 
ferences between the two peoples, in institutions, ideas, and 
relations of classes? No precise record cc~tains an answer 
to this question. Finally, the difference of ondition in the 
provinces of Gaul, that difference, at least, winich was refer- 
able to their masters soon disappeared or beeame greatly 
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tessened. About the year 584, the country of the Bur- 
gundians fell under the yoke of the Franks; between the 
years 507 and 542, that of the Visigoths became subject ts 
nearly the same fate. In the middle of the sixth century, 
the Frank race had spread itself and obtained dominion 
throughout Gaul. The Visigoths still possessed a part of 
Languedoc, and still disputed the possession of some towns 
at the foot of the Pyrenees; but, properly speaking, Brit- 
tany excepted, the whole of Gaul was, if not governed, at 
least overrun by the Franks. 

It is with the Gaul of this epoch that I desire to make you 
acquainted; it is the state of Gaul about the last half of 
the sixth century, and, above all, of Frankish Gaul, that I 
shall now endeavour to describe. Any attempt to assign 
a more precise date to this description would be vain and 
fertile in errors. No doubt there was still, at this epoch, 
much variety in the condition of the Gaulish provinces; 
but I shall attempt to estimate it no farther, remaining 
satisfied with having warned you of its existence. 

It seems to me that people commonly form to themselves 
a very false idea of the invasion of the barbarians, and 
of the extent and rapidity of its effects. You have, in your 
reading upon this subject, often met with the words inun- 
dation, earthquake, conflagration. These are the terms 
which have been employed to characterize this revolution. 
I think that they are deceptive, that they in no way 
represent the manner in which this invasion occurred, nor 
its immediate results. Exaggeration is natural to human 
language; words express the impressions which man receives 
from facts, rather than the facts themselves; it is after 
having passed through the mind of man, and according to 
the impressions which they have produced thereupon, that 
facts are described and named. But the impression is 
never the complete and faithful image of the fact. In the 
first place, it is individual, which the fact is not; great 
events, the invasion of a foreign people, for instance, are 
related by those who have been personally affected, as 
victims, actors, or spectators: they relate the event as 
they have secn it; they characterize it according to what they 
have known or undergone. He who has seen his house or 
his village burnt, will, perhaps, call the invasion a confla- 
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gration ; to the thought of another, it will be found arrayed 
in the form of a deluge or an earthquake. These images 
are true, but are of a truth which, if I may so express my- 
self, is fullof prejudice and egoism; they re-produce the 
impressions of some few men; they are not expressions of 
the fact in its entire extent, nor of the manner in which it 
impressed the whole of the country. 

Such, moreover, is the instinctive poetry of the human 
mind, that it receives from facts an impression which is 
livelier and greater than are the facts themselves; it is its 
tendency to extend and ennoble them; they are for it but 
matter which it fashions and forms, a theme upon which it 
exercises itself, and from which it draws, or rather over which 
it spreads beauties and effects which were not really there. 
Thus, a double and contrary cause fills language with idusion; 
under a material point of view, facts are greater than man, 
and he perceives and describes of them only that which 
strikes him personally; under the moral point of view, man 
is greater than facts; and, in describing them, he lends them 
something of his own greatness. 

This is what we must never forget in studying history, 
particularly in reading contemporary documents; they are at 
once incomplete and exaggerated; they omit and amplify: we 
must always distrust the impression conveyed by them, both 
as too narrow and as too poetical; we must both add to 
and take from it. Nowhere does this double error appear 
more strongly than in the narratives of the Germanic invasion; 
the words by which it has been described in no way repre- 
sent it. 

The invasion, or rather, the invasions, were events which 
were essentially partial, local, and momentary. A band 
arrived, usually far from numerous; the most powerful, 
those who founded kingdoms, as the band of Clovis, scarcely 
numbered from 5,000 to 6,000 men; the entire nation of the 
Burgundians did not exceed 60,000 men. It rapidly over- 
ran a limited territory; ravaged a district; attacked a city, 
and sometimes retreated, carrying away its booty, and some- 
times settled somewhere, always careful not to disperse itself 
too much. We know with what facility and promptitude such 
events accomplish themselves and disappear. Houses are 
burnt, fields are devastated, crops carried off. men killed or 
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led away prisoners: all this evil over, at the end of a few 
days the waves close, the ripple subsides, individual sufferings 
are forgotten, society returns, at least in appearance, to its 
former state. This was the condition of things in Gaul 
during the fourth century. 

But we also know that the human society, that society 
which we call a people, is not a simple juxta-position of 
isolated and fugitive existence: were it nothing more, the 
invasions of the barbarians would not have produced the 
impression which the documents of the epoch depict; for a 
long while the number of places and men that suffered there- 
from was far inferior to the number of those who escaped. 
But the social life of each man is not concentrated in the mate- 
rial space which is its theatre, nor in the passing moment; it 
extends itself to all the relations which he has contracted upon 
different points of the land; and not only to those relations 
which he has contracted, but also to those which he might 
contract, or can even conceive the possibility of contracting ; 
it embraces not only the present, but the future; man lives 
in a thousand spots which he does not inhabit, in a thousand 
moments which, as yet, are not; and if this development of 
his life is cut off from him, if he is forced to confine himself 
to the narrow limits of his material and actual existence, to 
isolate himself in space and time, social life is mutilated, and 
society is no more. 

And this was the effect of the invasions, of those appa- 
ritions of barbarous hordes, short, it is true, and limited, but 
reviving without cessation, everywhere possible, and always 
‘mminent: they destroyed, Ist, all regular, habitual, and easy 
correspondence between the various parts of the territory; 
2nd, all security, all sure prospect of the future; they broke 
the ties which bound together the inhabitants of the same 
country, the moments of the same life; they isolated men, 
and the days of each man. In many places, and for many 
years, the aspect of the country might remain the same; but 
the social organization was attacked, the members no longer 
held together, the muscles no longer played, the blood no 
longer circulated freely or surely in the veins: the disease 
appeared sometimes at one point, sometimes at anothor: a 
town was pillaged, a road rendered impassable, a bridge 
destroyed; such or such a communication ceased: the culture 
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of the land became impossible in such or such a district: in 
a word, the organic harmony, the general activity of the 
social body, were each day fettered and disturbed; each day 
dissolution and paralysis made some new advance. 

Thus was Roman society destroyed in Gaul; not as a 
valley is ravaged by a torrent, but as the most solid body is 
disorganised by the continual infiltration of a foreign substance. 
Between all the members of the state, between all the mo- 
ments of the life of each man, the barbarians continually in- 
truded themselves. I lately endeavoured to paint to you the 
dismemberment of the Roman empire, the impossibility under 
which its masters found themselves of holding together the 
different parts, and how the imperial administration was 
obliged to retire spontaneously from Britain, from Gaul, 
incapable of resisting the dissolution of that vast body. 
What occurred in the Empire occurred equally in each pro- 
vince; as the Empire had suffered disorganization, so did each 
province; the cantons, the towns detached themselves, and 
returned to a local and isslated existence. The invasion 
operated everywhere in the same manner, and everywhere 
produced the same effects. All the ties by which Rome had 
been enabled, after so many efforts, to combine together the 
different parts of the world; that great system of administra- 
tion, of imposts, of recruiung, of public works, of roads, had 
pot been able to support itself. There remained of it nothing 
but what could subsist in an isolated and local condition, that 
is to say, nothing but the wrecks of the municipal system. 
The inhabitants shut themselves up in the towns, where they 
continued to govern themselves nearly as they had done of 
old, with the same rights, by the same institutions. A thou- 
sand circumstances prove this concentration of society in 
towns; here is one which has been little noticed. Under the 
Roman administration, it is the governors of provinces, the 
consuls, the correctors, the presidents who fill the scene, and 
reappear continually in the laws and history; in the sixth 
century, their names become much more rare; we, indeed, 
still meet with dukes and counts, to whom the government of 
the provinces was confided; the barbarian kings strove to 
inherit the Roman administration, to preserve the same officers, 
and to induce their power to flow in the same channels; but 
they succeeded only very incompletely, and with great dis- 
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order; their dukes were rather military chiefs than adminis- 
trators; it is manifest that the governors of provinces had no 
longer the same importance, and no longer played the same 
part; the governors of towns now filled history; the majority 
of these counts of Chilperic, of Gontran, of Theodebert, 
whose exactions are related by Gregory of Tours, are counts 
of towns established within their walls, and by the side of 
their bishop. I should exaggerate were I to say that the 
province disappeared, but it became disorganized, and lost all 
consistency, and almost all reality. The towns, the primitive 
clements of the Roman world, survived almost alone amidst 
its ruin. The rural districts became the prey of the barba- 
rians; it was there that they established themselves with their 
men; it was there that they were about to introduce by 
degrees totally new institutions, and a new organization, 
but till then the rural districts will occupy scarcely any place 
in society, they will be but the theatre of excursions, pillages, 
and misery. 

Even within the towns the ancient society was far from 
maintaining itself strong and entire. Amidst the movement 
of the invasions, the towns were regarded above all as for- 
tresses; the population shut themselves therein to escape 
from the hordes which ravaged the country. When the bar- 
barous immigration was somewhat diminished, when the new 
people had planted themselves upon the territory, the towns 
still remained fortresses: in place of having to defend them- 
selves against the wandering hordes, they had to defend them- 
selves against their neighbours, against the greedy and tur- 
bulent possessors of the surrounding country. ‘There was 
therefore little security behind those weak ramparts. ‘Towng 
are unquestionably centres of population and of labour, 
but under certain conditions; under the condition, on the 
one hand, that the country population cultivate for them; on 
the other, that an extended and active commerce consume the 
products of the citizen’s labour. If agriculture and commerce 
decay, towns must decay; their prosperity and their power 
cannot be isolated. Now you have just seen into what 
& condition the rural districts of Gaul had fallen in the sixth 
century; the towns were able to escape for some time, but 
from day to day the evil threatened to conquer them. Finally, 
it did conquer them, and very soon this last wreck of the 
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Empire seemed stricken with the same weakness, and a prey 
to the same dissolution. 

Such, in the sixth century, were the general effects of the 
invasion and establishment of the barbarians upon Roman 
society; that was the condition in which they had placed it. 
Let us now inquire, what was the consequence of these facts, 
with regard to the second clement of modern civilization, the 
German society itself ? 

A great mistake lies at the bottom of most of the researches 
which have been made upon this subject. The institutions 
of the Germans have been studied in Germany, and then trans- 
ported just as they were into Gaul, in the train of the Ger- 
mans. It has been assumed that the German society was in 
much the same condition after as before the conquest; and 
persons have reasoned from this postulate in determining the 
influence of the conquest, and in assigning to it its part in the 
development of modern civilization. Nothing can be more 
false and more deceptive. The German society was modified, 
defaced, dissolved, by the invasion, no less than the Roman 
society. In this great commotion a wreck was all that 
remained to each; the social organization of the conquerors 
perished like that of the conquered. 

Two societies—at bottom perhaps more like each other than 
has been supposed, distinct, nevertheless—subsisted in Ger- 
many: first, the society of the colony or tribe, tending to a 
sedentary condition, and existing upon a limited territory, 
which it cultivated by means of labourers and slaves; second, 
the society of the warfaring horde, accidentally grouped around 
some famous chief, and leading a wandering life. This mani- 
festly results from the facts which I have already described 
to you 

To the first of these two societies, to the tribes, are, in a cer- 
tain measure, applicable those descriptions of the condition of 
the ancient Germans by modern Germans, concerning which I 
have already spoken. When, in fact, a tribe, small in number as 
were all the tribes, occupied a limited territory; when each head 
of a family was established upon his domain, in the midst of 
his people, the social organization which has been described 
by these writers might well exist, if not completely and 
effectively, at least in the rough sketch; the assembly of pro- 
prietors, of heads of families, decided upon all matters; each 
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horde had its own assembly; justice was dispensed to them by 
the freemen themselves, under the direction of the aged; 
a kind of public polity might arise between the confederate 
hordes; free institutions were then under the form in which 
we meet them in the infancy of nations. 

The organization of the warfaring band was different ; 
another principle presided in it, the principle of the patronage 
of the chief, of aristocratic clientship, and military subordina- 
tion. It is with regret that I make use of these last words; 
they are ill suited to bharbarian hordes; yet, however 
barbarian men may be, a kind of discipline necessarily in- 
troduces itself between the chief and his warriors ; and in 
this case there must assuredly exist more arbitrary authority, 
more forced obedience, than in associations which have not 
war for their object. The German warfaring band therefore 
contained a political element that was not possessed by the 
tribe. At the same time, however, its freedom was great: no 
man engaged therein against his will; the German was born 
within his tribe, and thus belonged to a situation which was 
not one of his choice; the warrior chose his chief and his 
companions, and undertook nvthing but with the consent of 
his own free will. Besides, in the bosom of the warfaring 
band, the inequality was not great between the chiefs and 
their men; there was nothing more than the natural inequality 
of strength, skill, or courage; an inequality which afterwards 
becomes fruitful, and which produces sooner or later immense 
results, but which, at the outset of society, displays itself 
only in very narrow limits. Although the chief had the 
largest share of the booty, although he possessed more horses 
and more arms, he was not so superior in riches to his com- 
panions as to be able to dispose of them without their. con- 
sent; each warrior entered the association with his strength 
and his courage, differing very little from the others, and 
at liberty to leave it whenever he pleased. 

Such were the two primitive German societies: what did 
they become by the fact of the invasion? what change 
did it necessarily work upon them? By ascertaining this 
alone it is that we can learn what German society truly was 
after its transplantation to the Roman soil. 

The characteristic fact, the grand result of the invasion, as 
regards the Gcrmans, was their change to the condition of 
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proprietors, the cessation of the wandering life, and the defi- 
nitive establishment of the agricultural life. 

This fact accomplished itself gradually, slowly, and un- 
equally; the wandering life continued for a long time in Gaul, 
at least it so continued for a great number of the Germans. 
Nevertheless, when we have estimated all these delays and 
disorders, we see that, in the end, the conquerors pecame pro- 
prietors, that they attached themselves to the soil, that Janded 
property was the essential eiement of the new social state. 

What were the consequences of this single fact, as regards 
the regulation of the warfaring bane and of the tribe? 

As to the tribe, remember what I have told you of the 
manner of its territorial establishment in Germany, of the 
manner in which the villages were constructed and disposed. 
The population was not condensed therein; each famiiy, each 
habitation was isolated and surrounded with a plot of culti- 
vated ground. It is thus that nations, who have only 
arrived at this degree of civilization, arrange themselves, 
even when they lead a sedentary life. 

When the tribe was transplanted to the soil of Gaul, the 
habitations became yet further dispersed; the chiefs of families 
established themselves at a much greater distance from one 
another; they occupied vast domains; their houses afterwards 
became castles. The villages which formed themselves around 
them were no longer peopled with men who were free, who 
were their equals, but with labourers who were attached to 
their lands. Thus, in its material relations, the tribe became 
dissolved by the single fact of its new establishment. 

You may easily guess what effect this single change was 
calculated to exert upon its institutions. The assembly of free- 
men, wherein all things were debated, was now got together 
with much greater difficulty. So long as they had lived 
near to one another, there was no need of any great art, or 
wise combinations, in order that they might treat in common of 
their affairs; but when a population is scattered, in order that 
the principles and forms of free institutions may remain 
applicable to it, great social development is necessary, riches, 
intelligence, in short, a thousand things are necessary, which 
were wanting to the German horde, transported suddenly 
to a territory far more extensive than that which it 
had hitherto cscupied. The system which regulated its 
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existence in Germany now perished. In looking over the 
most ancient German laws—those of the Allemanni, Boii, 
and Franks—we see that, originally, the assembly of freemen 
in each district was held very frequently, at first, every week, 
and afterwards, every month. All questions were carried 
before it; judgments were given there, and not only criminal, 
but also civil judgments: almost all acts of civil life were 
done in its presence, as sales, donations, &c. When once the 
tribe was established in Gaul, the assemblies became rare and, 
difficult; so difficult, that it was necessary to employ force 
to make the freemen attend: this is the object of many 
legal decrees. And if you pass suddenly from the fourth 
to the middle of the eighth century, you find that at this last 
epoch there were in each county but three assemblies of free- 
men in the year: and these not regularly kept, as is proved 
by some of Charlemagne’s laws. 

If other proofs were necessary, here is one which deserves 
to be noticed. When the assemblies were frequent, freemen, 
under the name of rachimburgi, arhimanni, boni homines, 
and in various forms, decided upon affairs. When they no 
longer attended, it became necessary, upon urgent occasions, 
to supply their places; and thus we see, at the end of the 
eighth century, the freemen replaced in judicial functions by 
permanent judges. The scabini, or sheriffs of Charlemagne, 
were regular judges. In each county, five, seven, or nine free- 
men were appointed by the count, or other local magistrate, 
and charged to present themselves at the assembly of the 
country to decide upon cases. The primitive institutions 
were become impracticable, and the judicial power passed 
from the people to the magistrates. 

Such was the state into which the first element of German 
society, the colony or tribe, fell after the invasion and under 
its influence. Politically speaking, it was disorganised, as 
Roman society had been. As to the warfaring band, facts 
accomplished themselves in annther way, and under a different 
form, but with the same results. 

When a band arrived anywhere, and took possession of the 
land, or of a portion of it, we must not believe that this occu- 
pation took place systematically, or that the territory was 
divided by lots, and that each warrior received one, 
proportionate to his importance or his rank. The chiefs 
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of the band, or the ditferent chiefs who were united in lt, 
appropriated to themselves vast domains. The greater part 
of the warriors who had followed them continued to live 
around them, with them, and at their table, without possessing 
any property which belonged especially to them. The band 
did not dissolve into individuals of whom each became a pro- 
prietor; the most considerable warriors entered almost alone 
into this situation. Had they dispersed themselves, in order 
that each one might establish himself upon a spot of the 
territory, their safety amidst the original population would 
have been compromised; it was necessary that they should 
remain united in groups. Moreover, it was by the life in 
common that the pleasures of the barbarians, gaming, the 
chase, and banquets, could alone subsist. How could they 
have resigned themselves to isolation? Isolation is only 
supportable in a laborious condition; man cannot remain idle 
and alone. Now, the barbarians were essentially idle; they 
therefore required to live together, and many companions 
remained about their chief, leading upon his domains pretty 
nearly the same life which they had led betore in his train. 
But from these circumstances it arose that their relative 
situation was completely altered. Very svon a prodigious 
inequality sprang up between them: their inequality no longer 
consisted in some personal difference of strength or of courage, 
or in a more or less considerable share of cattle, slaves, or 
valuable goods. ‘The chief, become a great proprietor, dis- 
posed of many of the means of power; the others were always 
simple warriors; and the more the ideas of property established 
and extended themselves in men’s minds, the more was in- 
equality, with its effects, developed. At this period we find 
a great number of freemen falling by degrees into a very 
inferior position. ‘The laws speak constantly of freemen, of 
Franks living upon the lands of another, and reduced almost 
to the situation of the labourers.! The band, regarded as a 
peculiar society, reposed upon two facts—the voluntary asso- 
ciation of the warriors in order to lead in common a wander- 
ing life, and their equality. These two facts perished in the 
results of the invasion. On one hand, the wandering life 
ended—on the other, inequality introduced itself, and in- 
creased from day to day, among the sedentary warriors. 


1 Essais sur l’Histoire de France, pp. 109—111. 
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The progressive parcelling out of lands, during the thre: 
centuries after the invasion, did not change this result. 
There are none of you who have not heard of the fees 
that the king, or the great chiefs who occupied a vast 
territory, distributed to their men, to attach them to their 
service, or to recompense them for services done. This 
practice, in proportion as it extended, produced, upon what 
remained of the warfaring band, effects analogous to those 
which I have pointed out to you. On one hand, the 
warrior upon whom the chief had conferred the fee, de- 
parted to inhabit it,--a new scurce of isolation and indivi- 
duality; on the other, this warrior had usually a certain num- 
ber of men attached tohim; or he sought and found men who 
would come to live with him upon his domain;—a new source 
of inequality. Such were the general effects of the invasion 
upon the two ancient Germanic societies, the tribe and the 
wandering band. They became equally disorganized, and 
entered upon totally different situations, upon totally new 
relations. In order to bind them among themselves anew, in 
order to form society anew, and to deduce from that society 
a government, it became necessary to have recourse to other 
principles, to other institutions. Dissolved, like Roman 
society, German society, in like manner, furnished to the 
society which followed it nothing but wrecks. 

{ hope that these expressions, society dissolved, society which 
perished, do not mislead you, and that you understand them 
in their right sense, A society never dissolves itself, but 
because a new society is fermenting and forming in its 
bosom; the concealed work js is there going on which tendp 
to separate its elements, in order to arrange them under new 
combinations. Such a disorganization shows that facts are 
changed, that the relations and dispositions of men are no 
longer the same; that other principles and other forms are 
ready to assume the predominance. Thus, in affirming that, 
in the sixth century, ancient society, Roman as well as Ger- 
man, was dissolved in Gaul by the results of the invasion, we 
say that, by the same causes, at the same epoch, and upon 
the same ground, modern society began. 

We have no means of explaining or clearly contemplating this 
first labour; the original sources, the original creation, is pro- 
toundly concealed, and does not manifest itself outwardly until 
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later, when it has already made considerable progress. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to foresee it; and it is important 
that you should know, at once, what was fermenting and 
being formed beneath this general dissolution of the two 
elements of modern society; I will endeavour to give you an 
idea of this in few words. 

The first fact of which we catch a glimpse at this period, is 
a certain tendency to the development of royalty. Persons 
have often praised barbarian at the expense of modern royalty, 
wrongfully, as I think: in the fourth and in the seven 
teenth centuries this word expresses two institutions, two 
powers which are profoundly different from each other. There 
were, indeed, among the barbarians, some germs of heredi- 
tary royalty, some traces of a religious character inherent in 
certain families descended from the first chiefs of the nations, 
from heroes become gods. There can, however, be no doubt 
but that choice, election, was the principal source of royalty, 
and that the character of warlike chiefs predominates in the 
barbarous kings. 

When they were transplanted to the Roman territory, their 
situation changed. They found there a place which was 
empty, namely, that of the cmperors. Power, titles, and a 
machine of government with which the barbarians were 
acquainted, and of which they admired the splendour and soon 
appreciated the efficacy, were there; they were, of course, 
strongly tempted to appropriate these advantages. Such, 
indeed, was the aim of all their efforts. This fact appears 
everywhere: Clovis, Childebert, Gontran, Chilperic, Clotaire, 
laboured incessantly to assume the names and to exercise the 
rights of the Empire; they wished to distribute their dukes 
and their counts as the emperors had distributed their con- 
suls, their correctors, and their presidents; they tried to re- 
establish all that system of taxes, enlistment, and administra- 
tion which had fallen into ruin. In a word, barbaric 
royalty, narrow and crude as it was, endeavoured to develop 
itself, and fill, in some measure. the enormous frame of imperial 
royalty. 

For a long while the course of things was not favourable 
to it, and its first attempts were attended with little success; 
nevertheless, we may see, from the beginning, that something 
of the imperial royalty will remain to it; that the new 
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royalty will by and bye gather a portion of that imperial 
inheritance, the whole of which it desired to appropriate at 
the first; immediately after the invasion, it became less war- 
like, more religious, and more politic than it had hitherto been, 
that is to say, it assumed more of the character of the imperial 
royalty. lHlere, if I mistake not, is the first great fact of that 
labour which was about to give birth to the new society; that 
fact is not clearly manifest as yet, but glimpses of it are 
easily to be caught. 

The second great fact is the birth of the territorial aris- 
tocracy. Property, for along time after the settlement of 
the barbarians, seemed uncertain, fluctuating and confused, 
passing from one hand to another with surprising rapidity. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that it prepared to become fixed in 
the same hands, and to regulate itself. The tendency of 
fees is to become hereditary; and, in spite of the ob- 
stacles which oppose it, the principle of inheritance pre- 
vails therein more and more. At the same time there 
arose between the possessors of the fees that hierarchical 
organization which afterwards became the feudal system. 
We must not transport into the sixth and seventh centuries 
the feudalism of the thirteenth; nothing like it then ex- 
isted; the disorder of property and personal relations was 
infinitely greater than under the feudal system; never- 
theless all things concurred, on the one hand, to render pro- 
perty fixed; on the other, to constitute the society of the 
proprietors according to a certain hierarchy. As we have 
seen royalty dawning from the end of the sixth century, so, 
likewise, we may discover, from that period, the dawn of 
feudalism. 

Finally, a third fact also developed itself at this epoch. 
I have engaged your attention with the state of the churcb: 
you have seen what power it had, and how it was, so to 
speak, the sole living remnant of Roman society. When the 
barbarians were established, let us see in what situation the 
church found itself, or, at least, what that situation soon be- 
came. The bishops were, as you know, the natural chiefs of 
the towns; they governed the people in the interior of each 
rity, they represented them in the presence of the barbarians, 
they were their magistrates within, and their protectors 
without. The clergy were therefore deeply rooted in the 
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municipal system, that is to say, in all that remained of 
Roman society. And they very soon struck root in other 
directions; the bishops became the counsellors of the barbarous 
kings; they counselled them upon the conduct which they 
ought to observe towards the vanquished people, upon the 
course they ought to take in order to become the heirs of 
the Roman emperors. They had far more experience and 
political intelligence than the barbarians, who came fresh 
from Germany; they had the love of power, they had been 
accustomed to serve and to profit by it. They were thus the 
counsellors of the nascent royalty, while they remained the 
magistrates and patrons of the still surviving municipality. 

Behold them connected on the one hand with the people, on 
tke other with thrones. But this was not all; a third position 
now opened itself to them; they became great proprietors; they 
entered into that hierarchical organization of manorial property 
which, as yet, scarcely existed but in tendency; they laboured 
to occupy, and soon succeeded in occupying, a considerable 
place therein. So that at this epoch, while yet the new 
society was in its first rudiments, the church was already 
connected with all its parts, was everywhere in good repute 
and powerful; a sure sign that it would be the first to attain 
dominion; as happened. 

Such were the three great facts—obscure as yet, but visible— 
by which the new social order announced itself, at the end of 
the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century. It is, I 
believe, impossible to mistake them; but, in recognising them, 
we must remember that neither of them had as yet taken the 
position and the form which it was to retain. All things 
were still mixed and confused to such a degree, that it 
must have been impossible for the shrewdest sight to have 
discerned any of the characteristics of the future. I have 
already had occasion to say, and in your studies you have 
had opportunities of becoming convinced, that there exists 
no modern system, no pretension to power, which has not 
discovered grounds for its legitimacy in these beginnings of 
our society. Royalty regards itself as the only heir of the 
Roman empire. The feudal aristocracy asserts that, at that 
time, it possessed the entire country, men and lands; the 
towns affirm that they succeeded to all the rights of the 
Roman municipalities; the clergy, that they then shared 
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all power. This singular epoch has lent itself to all the re< 
quirements of party spirit, to all the hypotheses of science; it 
has furnished arguments and arms to nations, to kings, to 
grandees, to priests, to liberty as well as to aristocracy, to 
aristocracy as well as to royalty. 

The fact is, it carried all things in its bosom, theocracy, 
monarchy, oligarchy, republics, mixed constitutions; and all 
things in a state of confusion which has allowed each to see 
all that it chose to see therein. The obscure and irregular 
fermentation of the wrecks of former society, German as well 
as Roman, and the first labours of their transformation into 
elements of the new society, constituted the true condition of 
Gaul during the sixth and seventh centuries, and this is the 
only character we can assign to ‘t. 
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NINTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—False idea of the Salic law—History of the forma- 
tion of this law—Two hypotheses upon this matter—Highteen manu- 
scripts —Two texts of the Salic iaw—M. Wiarda’s work upon the 
history and exposition of the Salic law—Prefaces attached to the manu- 
scripts—Value of national traditions concerning the origin and com- 
pilation of the Salic law—Concerning its tendencies—It is essentially a 
penal code—ist. Of the enumeration and definition of offences in the 
Salic law; 2nd. Of penalties; 3rd. Of criminal procedure—Transitory 


character of this legislation. 


WE are to occupy ourselves now with the barbarian laws, and 
especially with the Salic law, upon which I must give certain 
minute details, indispensable to a knowledge of the true cha- 
racter of this law, and of the social state which is indicated 
thereby. People have been deeply, and for a long while, 
deceived upon this point. A greatly exaggerated importance 
has been attributed to the Salic law. You are acquainted 
with the reason of this error; you know that at the accession 
of Philippe-le-Long, and during the struggle of Philippe-de- 
Valois and Edward III. for the crown of France, the Salic 
law was invoked in order to prevent the succession of women, 
and that, from that time, it has been celebrated by a crowd of 
writers, as the first source of our public law, as a law 
always in vigour, as the fundamental law of monarchy. 
Those who have been the most free from this illusion, as, for 
example, Montesquieu, have yet experienced, to some degree, 
its influence, and have spoken of the Salic law with a respect 
which it is assuredly difficult to feel towards it when we attri- 
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bute to it only the place that it really holds in our history. 
We might be tempted to believe that the majority of the 
syriters who have spoken of this law had studied neither its 
history nor its scope; that they were equally ignorant of its 
source and of its character. ‘These are the two questions which 
we have now to solve: we must learn, on the one hand, in 
what manner the Salic law was compiled, when, where, by 
whom, and for whom; on the other, what the object and plan 
of its dispositions were. 

As regards its history, I pray you to recal that which I 
have already told you touching the double origin and the in- 
coherence of the barbarous laws; they were, at once, anterior 
and posterior to the invasion; at once, German, and Germano- 
Roman: they belonged to two different conditions of society. 
This character has influenced all the controversies of which 
the Salic law has been the object; it has given rise to two 
hypotheses: according to one, this law was compiled in Ger- 
many, upon the right bank of the Rhine, long before the 
conquest, and in the language of the Franks; everything in its 
provisions which is not suitable to that period, and to ancient 
German society, according to this hypothesis, was introduced 
afterwards, in the successive revisions which occurred after 
the invasion. According to the other hypothesis, the Salic 
law was, on the contrary, compiled after the conquest, upon 
the left bank of the Rhine, in Belgium or in Gaul, perhaps in 
the seventh century, and in Latin. 

Nothing is more natural than the conflict of these hypo- 
theses; they necessarily arose from the Salic law itself. A 
peculiar circumstance tended to provoke them. 

In the manuscripts which remain to us, there are two texts 
of this law: the one unmixedly Latin; the other Latin also, 
but mixed with a great number of German words, of glosses,, 
and of expositions, in the ancient Frankish tongue, interca- 
lated in the course of the articles. It contains two hundred 
and fifty-three intercalations of this kind. The second text 
was published at Basil, in 1557, by the juris-consult, John 
Herold, from a manuscript in the Abbey of Fulda. The 
purely Latin text was published, for the first time, in Paris, 
without date, or the name of the editor; and, for the second 
time, by John Dutillet, also in Paris, in 15738. Both texts 
have since gone through many editions. 
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Of these two texts there exist eighteen manuscripts!— 
namely, fifteen of the unmixedly Latin text, and three of 
that in which Germanic words appear. Of these manuscripts, 
fifteen have been found upon the left bank of the Rhine, in 
France, and only three in Germany. You might be inclined 
to suppose that the three manuscripts found in Germany, are 
those which contain the German glosses: but such is not the 
case; of the three manuscripts with the comments, two only 
come from Germany, the third was found in Paris; of the fifteen 
others, fourteen were found in France, and one in Germany. 

The fifteen manuscripts of the unmixedly Latin texts are 
pretty nearly alike. There are, indeed, some various readings 
in the prefaces, the epilogues, and in the arrangement or the 
compilation of the articles, but these are of little importance. 
The three manuscripts containing the German comments differ 
much more widely; they differ in the number of titles and 
articles, in their arrangement, even in their contents, and still 
more in their style. Of these manuscripts, two are written 
in the most barbarous Latin. 

Here, then, are two texts of the Salic law which support 
the two solutions of the problem; the one appears rather of a 
Roman origin, the other more entirely Germanic. ‘Thus the 
question assumes this form: of the two texts, which is the 
most ancient ?—to which of them should priority be attri- 
buted ? 

The common opinion, especially in Germany, attributes 
the highest antiquity to the text which bears the German 
gloss. There are, indeed, some arguments which seem, at 
first sight, to support this view. The three manuscripts of 
this text bear the words, Lea Salica antiqua, antiqussima, 
vetustior ; whilst, in those of the unmixedly Latin text, we 
commonly read: Lex Salica recentior, emendata, reformata. 
If we referred the question to these epigraphs, it would be 
resolved. 

Another circumstance seems to lead us to the same solution. 
Several manuscripts contain a kind of preface, in which the 
history of the Salic law is related. The following is the 
most comprehensive. You will immediately see what conse- 


1f I donot err, M. Pertz has recently discovered two others; but nothing 
has as yet been published concerning them. 
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quences are to be deduced from it concerning the antiquity of 
the law: 

“ The nation of the Franks, illustrious, founded by God, 
mighty in arms, firm in treaties of peace, profound in council, 
noble and healthy in body, of a singular fairness and beauty, 
bold, active, and fierce in fight; lately converted to the 
catholic faith, free from heresy; while it was yet under a 
yarbarous belief seeking the key of knowledge by the in- 
spiration of God, desiring justice, and observing piety accord- 
ing to the nature of its qualities: the Salic law was dictated 
by the chiefs of their nation, who, at that time, commanded 
therein. 

“ Four men were chosen of many—namely, Wisogast,, 
Bodogast, Salogast, and Windogast,! in the places called Sala- 
gheve, Bodogheve, Windogheve. These men met in three 
mdls,? discussed with care all judicial processes, treated of 
each in particular, and decreed their judgment in the follow- 
ing manner. Afterwards, when, with the help of God, 
Choldwig the long-haired, the beautiful, the illustrious king 
of the Franks, had received the first catholic baptism, every- 
thing in this covenant that was considered unfitting was 
amended with perspicuity by the illustrious kings, Choldwig, 
Childeberg, and Chlotaire; and in this manner was the fol- 
lowing decree produced: 

“* Honour to Christ who loves the Franks! May he pre- 
serve their kingdom,-and fill their chiefs with the light of his 
grace! May he protect their army; may he give them signs 
which shall bear witness to their faith, awarding unto them 
joys of peace and an entire felicity! May the Lord Jesus 
Christ direct in the ways of piety those who govern! For 
this is the nation which, small in number but valorous and 
powerful, shook from its head the hard yoke of the Romans, 
and which, after having recognised the sacredness of baptism, 
sumptuously adorned with gold and precious stones the bodies 
of the holy martyrs whom the Romans had burnt with fire, 
massacred, mutilated with the sword, or delivered to be torn 
to pieces by wild beasts. 


} Gast means guest; gheve or gau, canton, district; salogast is the guest 
inhabiting the canton of Sale; bodogast, the guest of the canton of Bode, &e, 
7 Malium, wn assembly of free men. 
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* Concerning the inventors of laws and their order.— 
*! Moses was the first of all those who expounded, in sacred 
letters, the divine laws to the Hebrew nation. King Pho- 
roneus was the first to establish laws and judgments among 
the Greeks; Mercury Trismegistus gave the first laws to 
the Egyptians; Solon gave the first laws to the Athenians; 
Lycurgus established the first laws among the Lacedemonians, 
by the authority of Apollo; Numa Pompilius, who succeeded 
to Romulus, gave the first laws to the Romans. Afterwards, 
because the factious people would not tolerate its magis- 
trates, it created decemvirs to write laws, and these placed 
upon twelve tables the laws of Solon, translated into Latin. 
They were: Appius Claudius Sabinus, T. L. Genutius, P. Ses- 
tius Vaticanus, T. Veturius Cicurinus, C. Julius Tullius, 
A. Manilius, 2. Sulpicius Camerinus, Sp. Postumius Albus, 
P. Horatius Pulvillus, T. Romilius Vaticanus. These de- 
cemvirs were nominated to write the laws. The consul 
Pompey was the first to desire that the laws should be 
written in books; but he did not prosecute his desire from 
the dread of calumniators. Czsar afterwards began this 
work, but he was killed before he completed it. Little 
by little the ancient laws fell into disuse through age and 
neglect; but although they were no longer used, it was never- 
theless necessary that they should be known. The new. 
laws began to count from Constantine and his successors; 
they were mixed and without order. Afterwards, the august 
Theodosius IL., in imitation of the Codes of Gregory and of 
Hermogenes, caused the constitutions given out since Con- 
stantine to be collected and arranged under the name of each 
eroperor; and this is called, after himself, the Theodosian 
Code. Afterwards, each nation selected, according to its 
customs, the laws which were suited to it; for a long custom 
passes for a law: law is a written constitution; custom is 
usage founded upon antiquity, or unwritten law; for the 
word law is derived from the word legere (lex a legendo), 
because it is written; custom is a long habit founded solely 


upon manners; habit is a certain right which is established 


by manners, and which is regarded as law; law is all that 


which has already been established by reason, which is agree- 
able to good discipline and profitable to salvation; but we 


call that habit which is in common use. 
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“ Theodoric, king of the Franks, when he was at Chalons, 
selected the wise men of his kingdom, and those who were 
learned in ancient laws, and dictating to them himself, he 
commanded them to write the laws of the Franks, of the 
Allemanni, of the Boii, and of all the nations which were 
under his power, according to the customs of each. He added 
what was necessary thereto, and took away what was impro- 
per, and amended, according to the laws of the Christians, 
that which was according to the ancient pagan customs. And 
of that which king Theodoric was unable to change, on 
account of the great antiquity of the pagan customs, king 
Childebert began the correction, which was finished by king 
Chlotaire. The glorious king Dagobert renewed all these 
things by means of the illustrious men, Claudius, Chadoin, 
Domagne, and Agilof; he caused to be transcribed, with 
ameliorations, the ancient laws, and gave them written to 
each nation. Laws are made in order that human wickedness 
should be restrained by fear, that innocence should be shielded 
from all danger in the midst of the wicked, that the wicked 
should dread punishment, and that they should curb their 
lust for mischief, 

“This has been decreed by the king, the chiefs, and all the 
Christian people who dwell in the country of the Merovin- 
gians. 

“In the name of Christ: — 

“Here commences the compact of the Salic law. 

“Those who have written the Salic law are Wisogast, 
Aregast, Salogast, Windogast, in Bodham, Saleham, and 
Widham....” 

From this preface, from <he words antiqua, vetustior, in- 
serted in a text, and from some other analogous indications, it 
has been concluded—Ilst. That the Salic law was written 
before the invasion, beyond the Rhine, and in the language of 
the Franks. 2nd. That the manuscript mixed with German 
words was the most ancient, and that it contained the remains 
of the primitive text. 

The most learned work in which this controversy has been 
recapitulated is that of M. Wiarda, entitled, “ Histoure et 
explication de la loi Salique,” and published at Bremen in 
4808. I will not carry you through the labyrinth of discus- 
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sions which he engages in upon the different questions which 
his work embraces; but merely point out his principal results. 
They are generally supported by sufficient proofs, and the 
criticism upon them is very careful. 

According to M. Wiarda, the text mixed with German 
words—in the copies, at least, which we possess of it—is not 
more ancient than the other; one might be tempted, indeed, 
to believe it more modern. Two articles especially seem to 
indicate that this is the case:—Ist. Title 61, entitled De Chre- 
wecruda,! which treats of the cession of property, is found alike 
in both texts; but the purely Latin text gives it as a rule 
in vigour, while the text with the German gloss adds: “In 
present times this no longer applies.” 2nd. Under title 58, 
§ Ist, the text with the gloss runs thus: “ According to the 
ancient law, whoever disinterred or stripped a dead and 
buried body, was banished,” &c. This law, described here as 
ancient, exists in the unmixedly Latin text without any 
observation 

It is impossible to deny that these two passages of the text 
with the gloss seem to indicate posterior date. 

From this comparison of the texts, M. Wiarda passes to an 
examination of the preface, and easily discovers improbabili- 
ties and contradictions therein. Many manuscripts have no 
preface; in those which have, they vary much. ven that 
which I have just read to you is composed of incoherent 
parts; the second part, from the words, the inventors of laws, 
&c. &c., is copied textually in the treatise Of Etymologies and 
Origins, by Isidore of Seville, a writer of the seventh century; 
the third, from these words: Theodoric, king of the Franks, 
is also found at the head of a manuscript of the law of the 
Bavarians. The names of the first compilers of the law of the 
Salian Franks are not the same in the preface and in the body 
of the law itself. From these, and many other circumstances, 
M. Wiarda concludes that the prefaces are merely additions 
written at the head of the text, by the copyists, who collected, 
each in his own fashion, the popular reports, and that there- 
fore no authority is to be attributed to them. 

Moreover, none of the ancient documents, none of the first 


2 That is to say, concerning green herbage, from ancient German words 
which answer to the modern words griin, green, and kraut, herb or plant. 
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chroniclers who have minutely related the history of the 
Franks, neither Gregory of Tours, nor Fredegaire, for in- 
stance, speak of any compilation of their laws. We must 
come down to the eighth century in order to find a passage in 
which such compilation is mentioned, and then it is in one of 
the most confused and most fabulous chronicles of the time, 
the Gesta Francorum, that we read: 

“After a battle with the emperor Valentinian, in which 
their chief, Priam, fell, the Franks left Sicambria, and came 
to establish themselves in the regions of Germany, at the 
extremity of the river Rhine.... There they elected king 
Pharamond, son of Marcomir, and, elevating him upon their 
shields, they proclaimed him the long-haired king; and then 
they began to adopt a law which their ancient gentile 
councillors, Wisogast, Windogast, Aregast, and Salogast, 
wrote in the German villages of Bodecheim, Salecheim, and 
Windecheim.” (Gesta France. ¢. 8.) 

It is upon this paragraph that all the prefaces, inseriptions,. 
or narratives, placed at the head of manuscripts, are founded; 
they have no other warrant, and merit no more faith. 

After having thus discarded the indirect documents ad- 
vanced in support of the high antiquity and of the purely 
German origin of this lav, M. Wiarda comes directly to the 
question, and conceives, Ist, That the Salic law was written 
for the first time upon the left bank of the Rhine, in Belgium, 
upon the territory situated between the forest of Ardennes, 
the Meuse, the Lys, and the Scheldt; a country which, for a 
long time, was occupied by the Salian Franks, whom espe- 
cially this law governed, and from whom it received its name; 
2nd, that, in none of the texts actually existing does this 
Jaw appear to go further back than the seventh century 
8rd, that it has never been written except in Latin. This 
is acknowledged with regard to all other barbarous laws, 
the Ripuarian, Bavarian, and Allemannic laws; and nothing 
indicates that the Salic law was an exception. Moreover, 
the Germanic dialects were not written before the reign of 
Charlemagne ; and Otfried of Weissemburg, the translator 
of the Gospel, calls the Frankish tongue, even in the ninth 
century, linguam indisciplinabilem. 

Such are the general results of the learned labour of M,. 
Wiarda; and, upon the whole, I believe that they are legiti- 
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mate. He even places too little importance upon a kind of 
proof, which is, in my opinion, more forcible than the greater 
portion of those which he has so ingeniously examined—I 
mean, the contents themselves of the Salic law, and the facts 
which are clearly deducible therefrom. It seems evident to 
me, from the dispositions, the ideas, and the tone of their 
law, that it belongs to a period at which the Franks had for 
a long time existed amidst a Roman population. It constantly 
makes mention of the Romans; and not as of inhabitants 
scattered thinly here and there over the territory, but as of a 
population numerous, industrious, agricultural, and already 
reduced, in great part at least, to the condition of labourers. 
We also perceive from this law, that Christianity was not of 
recent date among the Franks, but that it already held an 
important piace in society and men’s minds. Churches, 
bishops, deacons, clerks, are often treated of; and we may 
recognise, in more than one article, the influence of religion 
upon moral notions, and the change which it had already 
wrought upon barbarous manners. In short, the intrinsic 
proof, derivable from the law itself, appears to me conclusive 
in favour of the hypothesis maintained by M. Wiarda. 

I believe, however, that the traditions which, through so 
many contradictions and fables, appear in the prefaces and 
epilogues annexed to the law, have more importance, and 
merit more consideration, than he gives them. ‘They indi- 
eate that, from the eighth century, it was a general belief, 
n popular tradition, that the customs of the Salian Franks 
were anciently collected—they were Christians before, in a 
territory more German than that which they now occupied. 
However little their authenticity, and however defective the 
documents where these traditions are preserved may be, 
they at least prove that the traditions existed. We are not 
obliged to believe that the Salic law, such as we have it, is of 
a very remote date, nor that it was compiled as recounted, nor 
even that it was ever written in the German language; but 
that it was connected with customs collected and transmitted 
from generation to generation, when the Franks lived about 
the mouth of the Rhine, and modified, extended, explained, 
reduced into law, at various times, from that epoch down 
to the end of the eighth century—this, I think, is the reason- 
able result to which this discussion should lead. 
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Allow me, before quitting the work of M. Wiarda, to call 
your attention to two ideas which are developed there, and 
which contain, in my opinion, a large portion of truth. The 
Salic law, according to him, is, properly speaking, no law at 
all, no code; it was not compiled and published by a legal, 
official authority, whether that of aking, or of an assembly os 
the people or great men. He has been disposed to see in it a 
mere enumeration of customs and judicial decisions—a collec- 
tion made by some learned man, some barbarian priest—a col- 
lection analogous to the Mirror of the Saxons, to the Mirror 
of the Swabians, and many other ancient monuments of the 
Germanic legislation, which have evidently only this character. 
M. Wiarda founds the conjecture upon the example of many 
other nations at the same degree of civilization, and upon a 
number of ingenious arguments. One has escaped him— 
perhaps, the most conclusive; this is a text of the Salic law 
itself. There we read:— 

“If any one strips a dead person before he is placed in the 
earth, let him be condemned to pay 1800 deniers, which make 
45 sous; and, according to another decision, (in alia sententia,) 
2500 deniers, which make 62 sous and a-half.”! 

This is evidently not a legislative text, for it contains two 
different penalties for the same crime; and the words, accord- 
ing to another decision, are exactly those which would be found 
in the language of jurisprudence, in a collection of decrees. 

M. Wiarda thinks, moreover, and this will confirm the pre- 
ceding opinion, that the Salic law does not contain all the 
legislation, all the law of the Salian Franks. We find, in 
fact, in the monuments of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, a certain number of cases which are called rules 
secundum legem salicam, and of which the text of that law 
makes no mention. Certain forms of marriage, certain rules 
of affiancing, are expressly called secundum legem salicam, 
which do not figure there at all. From whence one might 
conclude that a large number of the customs of the Salian 
Franks had never been written, and form no part of the text 
which we possess. 

Here are a great many details, and I have suppressed many 
more; I have given only the result of the controversies of 
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which the history of the Salic law alone has been the object. 
It is from not having given proper attention to it, from not 
having scrutinized with care the origins and vicissitudes of 
this law, that such strange mistakes have been fallen into as 
to its character. Let us now enter into the examination of 
the legislation itself, and endeavour to bring to bear upon it 
a rather close criticism, for here also people have strangely 
fallen into vagueness and declamation. 

The two texts are of unequal extent: the text, mixed 
with Germanic words, contains 80 titles and 420 articles or 
paragraphs; the purely Latin text has but 70, 71, 72 titles, 
according to the different manuscripts, and 406, 407, or 408 
articles. One manuscript, that of Wolfenbuttel, a very con- 
fused one in its arrangements, contains even a greater number. 

At the first aspect it is impossible not to be struck with 
the apparent utter chaos of the law. It treats of all things—of 
political law, of civil law, of criminal law, of civil procedure, of 
criminal procedure, of rural jurisdiction, all mixed up together 
without any distinction or classification. If we were to write 
out, each on a separate piece of paper, the various articles of 
our various codes, and after having thrown them together 
into an urn, draw them out as each presented itself, the order, 
or rather disorder, in which chance would throw them, would 
differ very little from their arrangement in the Salic law. 

When we examine this law more closely, we perceive that 
it is essentially a penal regulation, that in it the criminal law 
occupies the first, and, indeed, almost the whole place. The 
political law makes its appearance quite incidentally and in- 
directly, and in reference only to institutions, to facts which 
are regarded as established, and with the foundation or even 
declaration of which the law looks upon itself as having 
nothing to do; as to the civil law, it contains some enactments 
of a more precise and distinct nature, to the preparation of 
which much attention seems to have been paid. The same is 
the case with regard to civil procedure. As to criminal pro- 
cedure, the Salic law appears to consider almost every point 
established and understood; all that it does under this head, 
is to supply a few obvious deficiencies, and to lay down ir 
certain cases the duties of judges, of witnesses, &c. Pains and: 
penalties are here entirely dominant; the great aim is te 
repress crime, and to inflict punishment. It is a penal code 
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It contains three hundred and forty-three penal articles, and 
but sixty-five upon all other subjects. 

Such, indeed, is the character of all legislations in their 
infancy; it is by penal laws that nations make the first visible 
steps—the first written steps, if I may use the expression— 
out of barbarism. ‘They have no idea of writing the political 
law; the powers which govern them, and the forms in which 
those powers are exercised, are clear, certain, understood 
facts: it is not in this period of their existence that nations 
discuss constitutions. The civil law exists in like manner as 
a fact; the mutual relations between men, their covenants 
and agreements, are left to the rules of natural equity, are 
conducted according to certain fixed principles, certain gene- 
rally admitted forms. The legal settlement of this portion of 
law does not take place until after a much fuller development 
of the social state. Whether under a religious form, or under 
one purely secular, the penal law is the first that makes its 
appearance in the legislative career of nations; their first 
effort towards the perfecting of civil life consists in raising 
barriers against, in proclaiming, beforehand, punishments for 
excesses of individual liberty. The Salic law belongs to this 
period of the history of our society. 

In order to acquire a true knowledge of this law, apart 
from the vague assertions and discussions of which it has 
been made the object, let us endeavour to consider it—first, 
in the enumeration and definition of crimes; secondly, in its 
application of punishments; thirdly, in its criminal procedure, 
These are the three essential elements of all penal legislation. 

I. The crimes taken cognisance of in the Salic law are 
almost all of them classed under two heads: robbery, and 
violence against the person. Of three hundred and forty- 
three articles in the penal law, one hundred and fifty have 
reference to cases of robbery, and of these seventy-four 
relate to and assign punishments for the stealing of animals— 
twenty, namely, to pig stealing; sixteen to horse stealing; 
thirteen to the stealing of bulls, cows, and oxen; seven to 
sheep and goat stealing; four to dog stealing; seven to bird 
stealing; and seven to bee stealing. Under these heads the 
laws enter into the most minute details; the crime and the 
punishment vary according to the age and sex of the thief, 
the number of animals stolen, the place and time of the rob- 
bery, &c. 
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Cases of violence against the person furnish matter for 
113 articles, of which 30 relate to mutilation in every possible 
variety, 24 to violence against women, &c. 

I need proceed no further in this enumeration of crimes. 
They exhibit to us in a clear light two marked characteristics 
of the law: Ist, it belongs to a society in a very low and 
inartificial state. Open the criminal codes of another period, 
you find a far greater variety in the classes of crimes, while 
in each class the specification of cases is infinitely less detailed; 
we recognise at once more various facts and more general 
ideas. ‘The crimes set forth here are, for the most part, such 
only as may be anticipated in a condition of things under 
which mankind becomes more united, however simple their 
relations may be, however monotonous their life. 2nd. It is 
also evidently a very coarse and brutal society, in which the 
confusion of individual wills and forces is carried to an ex- 
tremity, where there is no kind of public power to prevent their 
excesses, where the safety of persons and properties is every 
instant in peril. This absence of all generalization, of all 
attempt to give a simple and common character to crimes, 
attests at once the want of intellectual development, and the 
precipitation of the legislator. It combines nothing; it -is 
under the influence of a pressing necessity; it takes, so to 
speak, every action, every case of robbery, of violence in the 
very fact, in order to immediately inflict a penalty upon them. 
Rude itself, it had to do with rude men, and had no idea but 
of adding a new article of law whenever a new crime was 
committed, however trifling its difference from those it had 
already contemplated. 

II. From the crimes let us pass to the punishments, and 
let us see what was the character of the Salic law in this 
respect. 

At the first glance, we shall be struck with its mildness, 
This legislation, which as to crimes reveals such violent 
and brutal manners, contains no cruel punishments, and 
not only is it not cruel, but it seems to hear a singular 
respect towards the person and liberty of men: of free men, 
that is to say; for whenever slaves or even labourers are in 
question, cruelty reappears—the law abounds in tortures and 
in corporeal punishments for them; but for free men, Franks 
and even Romans, it is extremely moderate. ‘There are but 
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few cases of the punishment of death, and from this criminals, 
could always redeem themselves; no corporeal punishmenis, 
no imprisonments. The only punishment put forth im 
writing in the Salic law, is composition, wehrgeld, wid- 
rigeld'—that is, a certain sum which the guilty person was 
obliged to pay to the offended person, or to his family. To 
the wehrgeld is added, in a great number of cases, what the 
German laws call the fred,? a sum paid to the king or to the 
magistrate, in reparation for the violation of public peace. 
The penal system of the luw reduces itself to this. ; 

Composition is the first step of criminal legislation out of 
the system of personal vengeance. The right concealed under 
this penalty, the right which exists at the foundation of the 
Salic law, and all barbaric laws, is the right of each man to: 
do justice to himself, to revenge himself by force; war 
between the offender and the offended. Composition is _ 
an attempt to substitute a legal system for this war; it is the - 
right of the offender, by paying a certain sum, to protect 
himself from the vengeance of the offended; it obliges the 
offended party to renounce the employment of force. 

Be careful, however, not to suppose that it had this effect 
from its origin; the offended party for a long time preserved 
the privilege of choosing between composition and war, of 
refusing the wehrgeld, and having recourse to vengeance. 
The chronicles and documents of all kinds leave no doubt on 
the subject. I am inclined to think that at the eighth century 
composition was obligatory, and the refusal to be contented 
therewith was regarded as a violence, not as a right; but 
assuredly, it had not always been so, and composition was at 
first only a rather inefficacious attempt to put an end to the 
disorderly contest of individual force—a kind of legal offer 
from the offender to the offended. 

In Germany, and especially in later times, a far higher 
idea has been attached to it. “Men of learning and of rare 
minds have been struck, not only with the respect for the 
power and liberty of man which appears in this kind of 
penalty, but with many other characteristics which they think 


1 Probibition money, (from wheren, wharen, bewalren,) guarantee, See 
my Hssais sur l Histoire de Lrrance, p. 197, 
* From frieden, peace. 
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are to be recognised in it. I shall arrest your attention but 
upon one: what, from the time that we consider things under 
an elevated and moral point of view, what is the radical 
vice of modern penal legislations? They strike, they punish, 
without troubling themselves to know whether the guilty party 
accepts the penalty or not, whether he acknowledges his wrong, 
whether his will does or does not concur with the will of the 
law; they act only by constraint, justice cares not to appear tc 
him she condemns, under other features than those of force. 

Composition has, so to speak, an entirely different penal phy- 
siognomy; it supposes, it involves the avowal of wrong by the 
offender; it is, in its way, an act of liberty; he may refuse it, 
and run the risk of the vengeance of the offended; when he 
submits to it, he acknowledges himself guilty, and offers re- 
paration for the crime. The offended party, on his side, in 
accepting the composition, reconciles himself with the 
offender; he solemnly promises to forget, to abandon ven- 
geance: so that composition as a penalty has characteristics 
much more moral than the punishments of more learned 
legislations; it gives evidence of a profound feeling of mo- 
rality and liberty. 

I here resume, in bringing them to more precise terms, tlie 
ideas of some modern German writers; among others, of a young 
man lately dead, to the great sorrow of science, M. Rogge, who 
has set them forth in an Essay upon the Judicial System of the 
Germans, published at Halle, in 1820. Among many inge- 
nious views, and some probable explanations of the ancient 
social German state, there is, I think, in this system a uni- 
versal mistake, a great want of understanding man and bar- 
baric society. 

The source of the error, if I mistake not, is the very false 
idea which is frequently formed of the liberty which seemed 
to exist in the earliest age of nations. There can be no doubt 
but that, at this epoch, the liberty of individuals was, in fact, 
very great. On the one hand, there existed between men 
inequalities but little varied, and little powerful; those which 
arose from wealth, from antiquity of race, and from a mul 
titude of complex causes, could not yet have been developed 
or have produced anything more than very transitory effeets. 
On the other hand, there was no longer any, or scarceiy 
any, public power capable of holding in cheek or restrainin, 
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individual wills. Men were firmly governed neither by other 
men nor by society: their liberty was real; each did almost 
what he wished according to his power, at his own risk and 
perils. I say according to his power; this co-existence of 
individual liberties was, in fact, at this epoch a mere contest 
of powers; that is, warfare between individuals and families, 
war incessant, capricious, violent, and barbarous as the men 
who carried it on. 

This was not society; and it was not long before they 
found this out; efforts were made on all sides to escape from 
such a state, in order to enter upon social order. The evil 
everywhere sought its remedy. Thus it was ordered by this 
mysterious life, this secret power which presides over the 
destinies of the human race. 

Two remedies appeared: Ist, inequality between men 
declared itself; some became rich, others poor; some noble. 
some obscure; some were patrons, others clients; some masters, 
others slaves. 2ndly. Public power developed itself; a collec - 
tive force arose, which, in the name and interest of society, 
proclaimed and executed certain laws. ‘Thus originated, on 
the one side, aristocracy, and on the other, government—that 
is to say, two methods of restraining individual will, two 
means of subduing many men to a will different from their 
own. 

In their turn the remedies became evils; the aristocracy 
tyrannized, and the public power tyrannized; this oppression 
led to a disorder, different from the first, but profound and 
intolerable. Still, in the heart of social life, by the sole effect 
of its continuance, and by the concurrence of numerous influ- 
ences, individuals, the sole real beings, developed, enlightened, 
and perfected themselves; their reason was less contracted, 
their will less irregular; they began to perceive that they 
might live very well in peace without so great an amount of 
inequality or public power—that is to say, that society could 
subsist very well without so dear a sacrifice to liberty. At 
this time, just as there had been an effort for the creation 
of public power, and for inequality between men, so now 
there commenced an effort which tended te the attainment 
of a contrary end, towards the reduction of the aristocracy 
and the government; that is to say, society tended towards 
a state which, externally, at least, and judging only from that 
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point of view, resembled what it had been in its earliest age, 
at the free development of individual wills, in that situation 
in which each man did what he pleased, and at his own risk 
and peril. 

If Ihave explained myself clearly, you now know where the 
great mistake lies of the admirers of the barbarous state: 
Struck, on the one hand, by the slight development, whether 
of public power, or of inequality, and on the other, by the 
extent of individual liberty which they met with, they thenca 
concluded that society, despite the rudeness of its forms, was 
at bottom, in its normal state, under the empire of its legi- 
timate principles, such, in fact, as, after its noblest pro- 
gressions, it evidently tends again to become. They forgot 
but one thing; they did not trouble themselves to compare men 
themselvec, in these two terms of social life; they forgot that 
in the first, coarse, ignorant and violent, governed by passion, 
and always ready to have recourse to force, they were inca- 
pable of living in peace according to reason and justice—that 
is to say, of living in society, without an external force com- 
pelling them. The progress of society consists, above all, 
in a change in man himself, in his being rendered capable 
of liberty—that is to say, of governing himself according to 
reason. If liberty perished at the beginning of the social 
career, it was because man was incapable, while keeping it, 
of advancing in it; his recovering and exercising it more and 
more, is the end and perfection of society, but it was by 
no means the primitive state, the condition of barbarous 
life. In the barbarous life, liberty was nothing but the 
empire of force—that is to say, the ruin, or rather the absence, 
of society. It is thence that so many men of talent have 
deceived themselves concerning the barbaric legislations, and 
particularly concerning that which now occupies us. They 
have there seen the principal external conditions of liberty, 
and in the midst of these conditions they have placed the 
sentiments, ideas, and men of another age. The theory of 
composition, I have just stated, has no other source: its inco- 
herence is evident; and instead of attributing so much moral 
worth to this kind of penalty, it should be regarded only 
as a first step out of a state of warfare and the barbarous 
struggle of forces. 

III. With regard to criminal procedure, the manner of the 
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prosecution and judgment of offences, the Salic law is very 
imperfect, and almost silent; it takes the judicial institutions 
as a fact, and speaks neither of tribunals, judges, nor forms. 
One meets here and there, as to summoning, the appear- 
ance in court, the obligations of witnesses and judges, the 
proof by hot water, &c., a few special dispositions; but in 
order to complete them, to reconstruct the system of institu- 
tions and manners to which they attach themselves, it is 
necessary to carry our investigations far beyond the text, and 
even the object of the law. Among the features of informa- 
tion which they contain concerning criminal procedure, I shall 
arrest your attention upon two points only, the distinction of 
fact and law, and the compurgators or conjuratores. 

When the offender, upon the citation of the offended party, 
appeared in the mdl, or assembly of free men, before the 
judges, no matter whom, called upon to decide, counts, rachim- 
burgs, ahrimans, &c., the question submitted to them was, 
what the law commanded as to the alleged fact: people did 
not come before them to discuss the truth or falsehood of 
the fact; they fulfilled before them the conditions by which 
this first point should be decided; then, according to the 
law under which the parties lived, they were required to 
determine the rate of composition and all the circumstances 
of the penalty. 

As to the reality of the fact itself, it was established 
before the judges, in various ways, by recourse to the judg- 
ment of God, the test of boiling water, single combat, &c., 
sometimes by the depositions of witnesses, and most fre- 
quently by the oath of the conjuratores. The accused 
came attended by a certain number of men, his relations 
neighbours, or friends—six, eight, nine, twelve, fifty, seventy- 
two, in certain cases even a hundred—who came to make oath 
that he had not done what was imputed to him. In certain 
cases, the offended party also had his conjuratores, ‘There was 
there neither interrogation, nor discussion of evidence, nor, 
properly speaking, examination of the fact; the conjuratores 
simply attested, under oath, the truth of the assertion of the 
offended party, or tne denial of the offender. This, as regards 
the discovery of facts, was the great means and general system 
of the barbarous laws: the conjuwratores are mentioned less 
frequently in the law of the Salian Franks, than in the other 
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barbarous laws—in that of the Ripuarian Franks, for instance; 
yet there is no doubt that they were everywhere equally in 
use, and the foundation of criminal procedure. 

This system, like that of composition, has been an object 
of great admiration to many learned men; they have seen 
in it two rare merits; the power of the ties of family, 
friendship, or neighbourhood, and the confidence placed by 
the law in the veracity of man: “The Germans,” says Rogge, 
“have never felt the necessity for a regular system of proofs. 
What may appear strange in this assertion vanishes, if one is 
thoroughly impressed, as I am, with a full faith in the nobility 
of character, and, above all, the unbounded veracity of our 
ancestors.”! 

It would be amusing to pass from this sentence to Gregory 
of Tours, the poem of the Niebelungen, and all the poetical 
or historical monuments of the ancient German manners: 
to the artifice, deceit, and want of faith, shown there at every 
step, sometimes with the most dexterous refinement, and 
sometimes with the coarsest audacity. Can you believe that 
the Germans were any different when before their tribunals 
than in common life, and that the registers of their law-suits, 
if such things as registers then existed, should give the lie to 
their history? 

I do not attach any special reproach to them for these 
vices; they are the vices of all barbarous nations, in all 
epochs, and under every zone; American traditions bear 
witness to it, as well as those of Europe, and the Iliad as 
well as the Niebelungen. I am far, too, from denying that 
natural morality in man, which abandons him in no age 
or condition of society, and mixes itself with the most brutal 
empire of ignorance or passion. But you will readily com- 
prehend, what, in the midst of such manners, the oaths of the 
conjuratores must very frequently have been. 

With regard to the spirit of tribe or family, it is true, it 
was powerful among the Germans; of this, among many 
other proofs, the conjuratores give one; but it had not all the 
causes, nor did it produce all the moral consequences which 
are attributed to it: a man accused was a man attacked; his 
neighbours followed and surrounded him before the tribunal 
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az at acombat. Tt was between families that the state of 
warfare subsisted in the heart of barbarism: can we be sur- 
prised that they should group and put themselves in move- 
ment when, under such a form, war menaced them? 

The true origin of the conjuratores was, that all other 
means of establishing facts were almost impracticable. ‘Think 
what such an inquiry exacts, what a degree of intellectual 
development and public power are necessary in order to con- 
front the various kinds of proofs, to collect and contest 
the evidence, to bring the witnesses before the judges, and 
to obtain truth from them in the presence of the accusers 
and the accused. Nothing of this was possible in the society 
governed by the Salic law; and it was neither from choice 
nor moral combination that they then had recourse to the 
judgment of God and the oath of relations, but because they 
could neither do, nor apprehend anything better. 

Such are the principal points of this law which seemed to 
me to merit your attention, I say nothing of the fragments 
of political law, civil law, or civil procedure, which are 
found dispersed through it, nor even of that famous article 
which orders that ‘“ Salic land shall not fall to women; and’ 
that the inheritance shall devolve exclusively on the males.” 
No person is now ignorant of its true meaning. Some dis 
positions, relative to the forms by which a man may separate 
himself from his family,! the getting free of all obligation of 
relationship, and entering upon an entire independence, are 
very curious, and give a great insight into social life; but 
they hold an unimportant place in the law, and do not de- 
termine its end. JI repeat, that it is essentially a penal code, 
and you now comprehend it under this view. Considering it 
in its whole, it is impossible not to recognise in it a complex, 
uncertain, and transitory legislation. One feels at every 
moment the passage from one country into another, from one 
social state into another social state, from one religion into 
another religion, and from one language into another language; 
almost every metamorphosis which can take place in the life 
of a nation is stamped upon it. Its existence also was pre- 
carious and brief; from the tenth century, perhaps, it was 
replaced by a multitude of local customs, to which, of a 
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surety, it had contributed a great deal, but which were 
likewise drawn from other sources, in the Roman law, the 
canon law, and the necessities of circumstances; and when, 
in the fourteenth century, they invoked the Salic law, in 
order to regulate the succession to the crown, it had certainly 
been a long time since it had been spoken of, except in re- 
membrance, and upon some great occasion. 

Three other barbarian laws ruled over the nations esta- 
blished in Gaul, those of the Ripuarians, the Burgundians, 
and the Visigoths; these will form the subject of our next 
lecture. 
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TENTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture—Is the transitory character of the Salie law 
found in the laws of the Ripuarians, the Burgundians, and the Visi- 
goths ?—Ist, The law of the Ripuarians—The Ripuarian Franks— 
History of the compilation of their lavy—Its contents-—Difference be- 
tween it and the Salic lav—2nd, The law of the Burgundians—History 
of its compilation—Its contents—Its distinctive character—8rd, The 
law of the Visigoths—It concerns the history of Spain more than that 


of France—Its general character—Effect of Roman civilization upon 
the barbarians. 


In our last lecture, the character which, on summing up, 
appeared to us dominant and fundamental in the Salic law, 
was that of being a transitory legislation, doubtless essentially 
German, yet distinguished by a Roman stamp; which would 
have no future; and which showed, on the one hand, the 
passage from the German into the Roman social state, and 
on the other, the decay and fusion of the two elements for 
the good of a new society, to which they both concurred, and 
which began to appear amidst their wreck. 

This result of the examination of the Salic law will be 
singularly confirmed, if the examination of the other bar- 
barous laws likewise lead us to it; still more, if we find in 
these various laws, different epochs of transition, different 
phases of transformation, which may be imperfectly dis- 
covered in the other; if we recognise, for example, that the 
law of the Ripuarians, the law of the Burgundians, and the 
law of the Visigoths, are in some measure placed in the same 
career as the Salic law, at unequal distances, and leave us, if 
the term be permitted, products more or less advanced in the 
combination of the German and Roman society, and in the 
formation of the new state which was to be the result. 
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It is to this, I believe, that the examination of the three 
laws will, in fact, conduct us, that is to say, of all those which, 
within the limits of Gaul, exercised any true influence. 
The distinction between the Ripuarian Franks and the 
Salian Franks is known to you; these were the two principal 
tribes, or rather the two principal collections of tribes of the 
great confederation of the Franks. The Salian Franks pro- 
bably took their name from the river Yssel, (Ysala,) upon the 
banks of which they were established, after the movement of 
nations which had driven them into Batavia; their name was 
therefore of German origin, and we may suppose that it was 
given them by themselves. The Ripuarian Franks, on the 
contrary, evidently received theirs from the Romans. They 
inhabited the banks of the Rhine. As the Salian Franks 
advanced towards the south-west, into Belgium and Gaul, 
the Ripuarian Franks spread also towards the west, and 
occupied the territory between the Rhine and the Meuse, to 
the forest of Ardennes, The first became, or well nigh, 
the Franks of Neustria; the last, the Franks of Austrasia. 
These two names, without exactly corresponding to the primi- 
tive distinction, reproduce it faithfully enough. 

At the beginning of our history, the two tribes appear for 
a time re-united in a single nation and under a single empire. 
I will read to you, upon this subject, the account of Gregory 
of Tours; always, without his knowing it, the truest painter 
of the manners and events of this epoch. You will there 
see what, at that time, was understood by the words union of 
nations and conquest. 

‘“‘ When Clovis came to battle against Alaric, king of the 
Goths, he had for an ally the son of Sigebert Claude, (king 
of the Ripuarian Franks, and who resided at Cologne,) | 
named Chloderic. This Sigebert limped, from a blow on the 
knee which he had received at the battle of Tolbiac, against 
the Germans. ... King Clovis, during his sojourn at Paris, 
sent secretly to the son of Sigebert, saying to him: ‘ Your 
father is aged, and he limps with his bad leg: if he should 
die, his kingdom belongs to you of right, as well as our friend- 
ship. Seduced by this ambition, Chloderic formed the pro- 
ject of killing his father. 

“ Sigebert had gone out of the town of Cologne, and 
having passed the Rhine, was walking in the forest of Bu- 
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conia; he slept at noon in his tent; his son sent assassins 
agamst him and procured his death, in the hope that he 
should possess his kingdom. But, by the judgment of God, 
he fell into the very grave which he had maliciously dug for 
his father. He sent to king Clovis messengers announcing 
the death of his father, and said to him: ‘ My father is dead, 
and I have in my power his treasures and hiskingdom. Send 
to me and I will willingly give you what treasures you please.’ 
Clovis returned for answer: ‘I return thee thanks for thy 
good will, and pray thee show thy treasures to my deputies, 
after which thou shalt possess them all.’ Chloderic then 
showed his father’s treasures to the deputies. Whilst they 
examined them, the prince said: ‘ This is the coffer in which 
my father was accustomed to amass his gold coin.’ They 
said to him, ‘ Plunge your hand to the bottom, in order to 
find all.’ Having done this, and while he stooped low, one 
of the deputies raised his axe and broke his skull. Thus did 
this unworthy son suffer the same death which he had inflicted 
on his father. Clovis learning that Sigebert and his son were 
dead, came to this same town, and having convoked all the 
people, he said to them: ‘ Listen to what has happened. 
While I was sailing upon the river Scheld, Chloderic, my 
cousin’s son, alarmed his father by telling him that I wished 
to kill him. As Sigebert fled through the forest of Buconia, 
Chloderic sent murderers after him, who put him to death; 
he himself was assassinated, I know not by whom, at the 
moment of his opening his father’s treasures. I am no 
accomplice in these things. I could not shed the blood of my 
friends, because it is forbidden; but since these things have 
happened, I have some advice to give you. If it is agreeable 
to you, follow it. Have recourse to me; put yourselves 
under my protection.” The people answered these words 
by plaudits of hand and mouth; and having raised him upon 
a shield, they created him their king. Clovis then received 
the kingdom and treasures of Sigebert. Every day God 
caused his enemies to fall into his hands, and augmented his 
kingdom, because he walked with an upright heart before the 
Lord, and did the things that were pleasing in his sight.” 


1 Gregory of Tours, in my Collection des Memoires de l Histoire cle 
France, i. pp. 104—107. 
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This union of the two nations, if such a fact may bear the 
name, was not of long duration. On the death of Clovis, his 
son, Theodoric, was king of the eastern Franks; that is 
to say, of the Ripuarian Franks; he resided at Metz. ‘To 
him is generally attributed the compilation of their law. 
This, in fact, is indicated" by the preface of the Salic law, 
which I have already read, and which is likewise found at 
the beginning of the Bavarian law. According to this 
tradition, then, the law of the Ripuarians should be placed 
between the years 511 and 534. It could not have, like 
the Salic, the pretension of ascending to the right-hand 
bank of the Rhine, and to ancient Germany. Still its 


antiquity must be great. I am inclined to abridge it, in 


its actual form at least, of nearly a century of existence. The 
preface, which describes it as digested under Theodoric, 
attributes to this chief also the law of the Germans; now it 
is almost certain that this was not digested until the reign of 
Clotaire II., between the years 613 and 628; this is what 
the best manuscripts give us reason to suppose. The autho- 
rity of this preface, therefore, becomes very doubtful with 
regard to the law of the Ripuarians; and, after an attentive 
comparison of the evidence, I am inclined to believe that 
it was only under Dagobert I., between the years 628 
and 638, that it took the definite form under which it has 
reached us. 

Let us now pass to the history of its contents. I have 
submitted it to the same analysis as the Salic law. It con- 
tains 89 or 91 titles, and (according to various distributions) 
224 or 227 articles; namely, 164 of penal law, and 113 of 
political or civil law, and civil or criminal procedure. Of 
the 164 articles of penal law, we reckon 94 for violence 
against persons, 16 for cases of theft, and 64 for various 
offences. 

At the first glance, according to this simple analysis, the 
-Ripuarian law a good deal resembles the Salic law; it is also 


‘:an essentially penal legislation, and gives evidence of nearly 


‘the same state of manners. Still, when regarded more closely, 
‘we discover important difference, I spoke to you at our last 
meeting of the conjuratores, or compurgators, who, without, 
properly speaking, bearing witness, came to attest by their 
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oath the truth or falsehood of the facts alleged by the offended 
or the offender. The conjuratores held a specially important 
place in the law of the Ripuarians. There is mention made of 
them in fifty-eight articles of this law, and on every occasion it 
minutely regulates the number of the compurgators, the forms 
of their appearance, &c. The Salic law speaks much more 
rarely of them—so rarely, that some persons have doubted 
whether the system of the conjuratores was in force among 
the Salian Franks. This doubt does not seem well founded. 
If the Salic law has scarcely spoken of it, it is because it looked 
upon the system as an established and understood fact, of 
which there was no need to write. Besides, everything 
indicates that this fact was real and powerful. What were 
the reasons for its frequent insertion in the law of the Ripu- 
arians? JI will presently give the only explanation of this 
that I can catch a glimpse of. 

Another custom is also much more frequently mentioned 
in the Ripuarian than in the Salic law; I mean judicial 
combat. ‘There are many traces of it in the Salic law; but 
the Ripuarian law formally institutes it in six distinct articles. 
This institution, if such a fact merits the name of institution, 
played too important a part in the middle ages to allow of our 
not endeavouring to understand it at the moment that it 
appears for the first time in laws. 

I have endeavoured to show how composition—properly 
speaking, the only punishment of the Salic law—was a first 
attempt to substitute a legal system in place of the right of 
war, in place of vengeance, and the contest of physical force. 
Judicial combat was an attempt of the same kind; its aim was 
to subdue war itself, individual vengeance, to certain forms and 
rules. Composition and judicial combat were intimately con- 
nected, and simultaneously developed themselves. A crime 
had been committed, a man offended; it was generally be- 
lieved that he had a right to revenge himself, to pursue by 
force the reparation of the wrong to which he had been 
subyected. But a commencement of law, a shadow of public 
power interfered, and authorized the offender to offer a certain 
sum to repair his crime. But, originally, the offended party 
had the right to refuse the composition, and to say—“ I 
will exercise my right of vengeance, I desire war.” Then 
the legislator, or rather the customs, for we personily under 
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the name legislator, mere customs which for a long period 
had no legal authority, the customs then interfered, saying 
—“If you wish to revenge yourself, and make war upon 
your enemy, you must do so according to certain terms, and in 
the presence of certain witnesses.” 

Thus was judicial combat introduced into the legislation as 
a regulation of the right of war, a limited arena opened to 
vengeance. Such was its first and true source; the recourse 
to the judgment of God, the truth proclaimed by God him- 
self in the issue of the combat, are ideas whose association 
with it is of later date, when religious creeds and the Christian 
clergy played an important part in the thought and life of the 
barbarians. Originally, judicial combat was only a legal form 
of the right of the strongest—a form much more explicitly 
recognised in the law of the Ripuarians than in the Salic 
law. 

Judging from the two differences, one would be, for the 
moment, inclined to suppose that the first of these two laws 
was the most ancient. In fact, there can be no doubt that 
the system of the conjuratores and judicial combat belonged to 
the primitive German society. The Ripuarian, therefore, would 
seem their most faithful image. Jt was nothing of the kind. 
And, first, these two differences, which seemed to give to 
this law a more barbarous physiognomy, themselves indi- 
cate an effort, a first step out of barbarism, for they give 
evidence of the design, if not to abolish it, at all events to 
regulate it. 

Silence upon this subject leaves all things under the em- 
pire of custom—that is to say, of violence and chance: the 
Ripuarian law attempted in writing, by determining the 
custom, to convert it into law—that is to say, to render it 
fixed and general. A certain symptom of a more modern 
date, and of a society rather more advanced. 

Besides, there were other differences between these two 
laws which incontestably prove this result. 

Ist, You have seen, by the simple enumeration of the 
articles, that civil law held a greater place in the Ripuarian 
than in the Salic law. ‘There penal law always dominated. 
Still the law is less exclusively a penal code; the procedure, 
the rule of evidence, the state of persons, property and its 
yarious modes of transmission—in a word, all parts of legisla- 
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tion not penal, are, at least indicated in it, and often with a 
great deal of precision. 

2nd, Moreover, and this is an important fact, royalty 
appeared more in the Ripuarian law than in the other. It 
appeared but little in a political relation: it was not a question 
of royal power, nor the manner of exercising it; but it was 
a question ot the king, as of an individual more important 
in all respects, and with whom the law should specially 
vecupy itself. It regarded him, above all, as a proprietor or 
patron, as having vast domains, and upon these domains serfs 
who cultivated them—men engaged in his service or placed 
under his protection; and by reason of this title they accorded 
to him, to himself or those belonging to him, numerous and 
very important privileges. I will give a few examples. 

“ J, If any one carry off by violence anything belonging to 
one of the king’s men, or to any one attached to the church, 
he shall pay a composition treble what he would have had to 
pay had the crime been committed towards any other Ripu- 
arian.” —Tit. xi. § 4. 

“ TJ. Ifthe crime be committed by a man attached to the 
church, or to one of the king’s domains, he shall pay half the 
composition which another Frank would have paid. In 
case of denial, he must appear with thirty-six compurgators.” 
—Tit. xviii. § 5. 

“JIT. A man attached to the domains of the king, Roman 
or freedman, cannot be the object of a capital accusation.”— 
Tit. Ix. § 22. 

“IV. If he be summoned to appear in justice, he shall 
make known his condition by a declaration which he shall 
affirm upon the altar; after which proceedings with regard 
to him shall be different from ihose with regard to the Ripu- 
arians.”—Ibid. § 23. 

“ V. Slaves belonging to the king or to a church do not 
plead by means of a defender; but they defend themselves, 
and are allowed to justify themselves by oath, without being 
obliged to answer the summonses which may be addressed to 
them.”—Tbid. § 24. 

“ VI. If any one shall seek to overthrow a royal charter 
without being able to produce another repealing the first, 
he shall answer this attempt with his life.”—Tit. lvii. § 7. 

“VII. Whoever shall commit treason towards the king 
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shall forfeit his life, and all his goods shall be confiscated.” — 
ie loxt./§ 1. 

The Salic law says nothing of this kind; here royalty has 
avidently made an important progress. 

3rd. The same difference exists between the two laws with 
regard to the church; the articles which I have just read 
completely prove it; the church is everywhere assimilated to 
royalty; the same privileges are accorded to her lands and 
her labourers. 

Ath. One discovers, also, in the Ripuarian law, a rather 
more marked influence of the Roman law; it does not confine 
itself to mentioning it merely in order to say that the Romans 
lived under its empire; it accepts some of its provisions. 
Thus, in regulating the formule of enfranchisement, it says : 

“ We desire that every Ripuarian Frank, or freed man, 
who, for the good of his soul, or for a sum, wishes to free his 
slave in the forms indicated by the Roman law, present him- 
self at the church, before the priests, deacons, and all the 
clergy and people. . . .” (The formule of enfranchisement 
follow. )—Tit. lx. § 1. 

This, although a slight, is a real indication of a more 
advanced society. 

5th. Lastly, when we read the Ripuarian law attentively 
in its whole, we are struck with a character less barbarous 
than that of the Salic law. The provisions are more precise 
and extensive; we discover more purpose in them, and 
purpose more matured and political, and inspired by more 
universal views. They are not always mere customs which 
they digest; the legislators say at times, “ We establish, we 
order.”! In fact, everything indicates that this legislation, if 
not in its form, at least in the ideas and manners which are 
its foundation, belongs to a posterior epoch, to a state some- 
what less barbarous, and shows a new step in the transition 
from the German to the Roman society, and from these two 
societies to a new society arising from their amaigamation. 

From the law of the Ripuarians let us pass to that of the 
Burgundians, and let us see if we shall there find the same 


fact. 
The compilation of the law of the Burgundians fluctuates 


Vit. Ixxvi. § 1. lit. xe. 
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ar 467 or 468, the second of the reign cf 
Gondebald, and the year 534, the time of the fall of this 
kingdom under the arms of the Franks. ‘Three parts, pro- 
bably of different dates, compose this law. The first, which 
comprehends the first forty-one titles, evidently belongs to 
king Gondebald, and appears to have been published before 
the year 501. From the forty-second title, the character of 
the legislation changes. ‘The new laws are scarcely anything 
more than modifications of the old ones; they explain, reform, 
complete, and announce them definitely. From the con- 
sideration of many facts, into the details of which I shall 
not enter here, one is inclined to believe that this second 
part was digested and published towards the year 517, 
by Sigismond, the successor of Gondebald. Lastly, two sup- 
plements form a third part, added to the law, under the 
positive name of Additamenta, probably also by Sigismond, 
who died in 523. 

The preface, placed in front of the text, confirms these 
conjectures; it is evidently composed of two prefaces of dif- 
ferent epochs; one by King Gondebald, and the other by 
King Sigismond. Some manuscripts kave attributed the latter 
also to Gondebald; but those which give it to Sigismond cer- 
tainly merit the preference. 

This preface throws light upon questions much more im- 
portant than the date of the law, and at once clearly distin- 
guishes it from the two laws which have just occupied our 
It is necessary that I should read it to you 


between the ye 


attention. 


throughout. 
“The most glorious king of the Burgundians, after having, 


for the interest and repose of our people, deliberately reflected 
upon our institutions and those of our ancestors, and upon 
what, in every matter and every business, is expedient for 
honesty, regularity, reason, and justice, we have weighed all 
this in our great assemblies; and as much by our advice as 
theirs, we have ordered the following statutes to be written, 
to the end that the laws may remain eternal:— 

“ By the grace of God, in the second year of the most 
glorious Lord King Sigismund, the book of ordinances touch, 
ing the eternal maintenance of the laws past and present, made 


at Lyons the 4th day of the calends of April. 
“ By love of justice, through which God becomes favourable 


=~ 
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to us, and by which we acquire power upon earth, having first 
held counsel with our counts and nobles, we have applied our- 
selves to regulate all things in such a manner that integrity 
and justice in judgments may dispel all corruption. AJ) 
those who are in power, counting from this day, must judge 
between the Burgundian and the Roman according to the 
tenour of our laws, composed and amended by common accord; 
in such manner that no person shall hope or dare, in a judg- 
ment or law-suit, to receive anything of one of the parties 
by way of gift or advantage; but that the party having 
justice on his side shall obtain it, and that to this end the 
integrity of the judge shall suffice. We think it our duty to 
impose this duty on ourselves, to the end that no one, in what 
case soever, shall tempt our integrity by solicitations or 
presents, thus, from love of justice, repelling far from our- 
selves, what, throughout our kingdoms, we interdict all 
judges from doing. Our treasury shall no longer pretend 
to exact more as penalty than is found established in the laws. 
Let the nobles, counts, counsellors, domestics, and mayors 
of our house, the chancellors and counts of cities and 
districts, beth Burgundians and Romans, as well as all 
deputy judges, even in case of war, know then that they are 
to receive nothing for causes treated or judged before them; 
and that they shall ask nothing of the parties by way of pro- 
mise or recompence. The parties shall not be forced to 
compound with the judge in such a manner that he shall 
receive apything. If any of the said judges allow them- 
selves to he corrupted, and, despite our laws, be convicted 
of receiving a recompence in a law-suit or judgment, how-, 
ever justly tried, for the example of all, if the crime be 
proved, let him be punished with death, in such a manner, 
however, that he who is convicted of venality, having been 
punished himself, his possessions be not taken from his 
children or legitimate heirs. With regard to the secretaries 
of deputy judges, we think that, for their fee in cases. a third . 
ofa penny should be allowed them in causes above ten solidi; 
below that sum they must demand less. The crime of venality 
being interdicted under the same penalties, we order that 
Romans be judged according to Roman iaws, as was done by 
our ancestors; and let these latter know that they shall 
receive in writing the form and tenour of the iaws according 
Tt 
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to which they shall be judged; to the end that no person 
can excuse himself upon the score of ignorance. As regards 
what may have been ill judged formerly, the tenour of the 
ancient law must be preserved. We add this, that if a judge 
accused of corruption cannot in any way be convicted, the 
accuser shall be liable to the penalty which we have ordered 
to be inflicted upon a prevaricating judge. 

“Tf some point be found unprovided for in our laws, we order 
that it be referred to our judgment, upon that point only. If 
any judge, whether barbarian or Roman, through simplicity or 
negligence, judge not a cause upon which our law has deter- 
mined, and if he be exempt from corruption, let him know 
that he shall pay thirty Roman solidi, and that the parties 
being interrogated, the cause shall be judged anew. We add 
that if, after having been summoned three times, the judges 
decide not; and if he whose cause it is thinks it should be 
referred to us; andif he prove that he has summoned his 
judges three times, and has not been heard, the judge shall 
be condemned to a fine of twelve solidi. But if any person, 
in any case whatsoever, having neglected to summon the 
judges three times, as we have prescribed, dares to address 
himself to us, he shall pay the fine which we have esta- 
blished for a tardy judge. And in order that a cause may 
not be delayed by the absence of the deputy judges, let no 
Roman or Burgundian count presume to judge a cause in 
the absence of the judge before whom it should be tried, 
to the end that those who have recourse to the law may not 
be uncertain as to the jurisdiction. It has pleased us~to 
confirm this series of our ordinances by the signature of the 
counts, to the end that the rule which has been written by 
our will, and the will of all, be preserved by posterity, and 
have the solidity of an eternal compact.” (Here follow the 
signatures of thirty-two counts). 

Without going further, from this preface only the differ- 
ence of the three laws is evident; this latter is not a mere 
collection of customs, we know not by whom digested, nor 
at what epoch, nor with what view; it is a work of legisla- 
tion, emanating from a regular power, with a view to public 
order, which offers some truly political characteristics, and 
gives evidences of a government, or, at least, the design of a 
government 
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Let us now enter into the law itself; it does not belie the 
preface. 

It contains 110 titles, and 354 articles, namely: 142 arti- 
cles of civil law, 30 of civil or criminal procedure, and 182 
of penal law. The penal law is divided into 72 articles 
for crimes against persons, 62 for crimes against property, 
and 44 for various crimes. 

These are the principal results to which we are con- 
ducted by the examination of the provisions thus classified: 

I. The condition of the Burgundian and the Roman is 
the same; all legal difference has vanished: in civil or criminal 
matters, whether as offended or offenders, they are placed 
upon a footing of equality. The texts abound in proofs of it. 
I select some of the most striking:— 

1. “Let the Burgundian and the Roman be subjected to 
the same condition.”—Tit. x. § 1. 

2. “If a young Roman girl be united to a Burgundian 
without the consent or knowledge of her parents, let her 
know that she shall receive none of her parents’ possessions.” 
—Tit. xii. §. 5. 

3. “If any free Burgundian enter into a house for any 
quarrel, let him pay six solidi to the master of the house, 
and twelve solidi as a fine. We wish in this that the same 
condition be imposed upon the Remans and the Burgundians.” 
—Tit. xv. §. 1. 

4. “Tf any man travelling on his private business, arrive 
at the house of a Burgundian and demand hospitality of him, 
and if the Burgundian show him the house of a Roman, and 
this can be proved, let the Burgundian pay three solidi to 
him whose house he pointed out, and three solidi by way of 
fine.”—Tit. xxxviii. §. 6. 

These regulations certainly exhibit care to maintain the 
two people on the same footing. We thus read in Gregory 
of Tours: “King Gondebald instituted, in the country now 
named Burgundy, the most mild laws, in order that the 
Romans might not be oppressed.! 

II. The penal law of the Burgundians is not the same 
as that of the Franks. Composition had always existed 


2 Tom. i. p. 96, of my Collection des Mémoires relatifs a I’ Histoire de 
France. 
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in it, but it was no longer the sole penalty; corporal penal- 
ties appeared; we find also certain moral penalties; the 
legislator attempted to make use of shame.! Already, 
even, it invented strange punishments, such as are so often 
found in the legislation of the middle ages. If, for example, 
a hunting sparrow-hawk was stolen, the robber was con- 
demned to let the sparrow-hawk eat six ounces of fiesh from 
his body, or to pay six solidi. This is but a piece of fantastical 
savageness; but it indicated attempts at punishment very 
different from the ancient German customs. The difference 
manifests itself also by other symptoms; crimes are much 
more various, fewer of them are against persons, and we see 
some arise which bespeak more regular and complicated social 
relations. 

III. Civil right and procedure also occupy a much greater 
place in the law of the Burgundians than in the two preced- 
ing laws. They form the subject of nearly half the articles; 
in the law of the Ripuarians they only occupy two-fifths, 
and only the sixth of the Salic law. One need only open 
the laws of Gondebald and Sigismund in order to perceive 
there a multitude of provisions upon successions, testaments, 
bequests, marriages, contracts, &c. 

IV. One even meets there with some positive marks of the 
Roman law. We could scarcely discover any traces of such 
a fact in the Ripuarian law; here it is plainly visible, parti- 
cularly in what concerns civil law; nothing can be more 
simple; civil law was rare and weak in barbarous laws; from 
the time that the progress of civil relations furnished the 
matter, as it were, it was from the Roman legislation that 
they were obliged to borrow the form. 

Here are two provisions where the imitation is certain: 


1s 1 
“If a Burgundian woman, after “ Let no person be ignorant that 
the death of her husband, enters, if women, the lawful time being 
as happens, into a second or a passed, enter into a second marriage, 
third marriage, and if she has sons having children by the former mar- 
by each marriage, let her possess in riage, they shall preserve, during 
asufruct, while she lives,? the nuptial their life, the usufruct of what they 


' See the first Supplement, tit. x. 
? Dum advivit usufructu possideat. 
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donation; but after her death, each 
of her sons shall come into the pos- 
- session of what his father gave to his 
mother; and thus the woman has no 
right to give, sell, or alienate any- 
thing that she received as a nuptial 
donation.’ —Tit. xxiv. § 1. 
2. 

“ Bequests and testaments made 
among our people shall be valid 
when five or seven witnesses have 
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received! at the time of their mar- 
riage, the property coming entire to 
their children, to whom the most 
sacred laws preserve the right of it 
after their parents’ death.” — Cod. 
Theod., liv. iii. tit. viii. 1. 8 ; Ibid. 1. 2. 


2. 
“In codicils that are not preceded 
by a testament, as in wills, the me- 
diation of five or seven witnesses 


set thereto, as best they can, their 
seal or signature.”—Title, xliii. § 2. 


must never be wanting.” —Cod. 
Theod. liv. iv., tif. iii. 1. 1. 


I might indicate other apparent analogies. 

V. Lastly, the law of the Burgundians clearly shows that 
royalty had made great progress among that people. Not 
that it is more in question there than elsewhere; it was not 
in question at all in a political point of view; the Burgundian 
law is the least political of the barbarian laws, the ons 
which most exclusively confines itself to penal and civil law, 
and contains the fewest allusions to general government; 
but by this law in its whole, by its preface, and by the 
tone and spirit of its compilation, one is reminded at every 
step that the king is no longer merely a warrior chief, or 
merely a great proprietor; and that royalty has left its bar- 
barous condition, in order to become a public power. 

You see all this gives evidence of a more developed and 
better regulated society; the Roman element prevails more 
and more over the barbarous element; we visibly advance in 
the transition from one to the other, or rather in the work of 
fusion which is to combine them together. What the 
Burgundians appear to have chiefly borrowed from the 
Roman empire, independently of some traits of civil law, 
is the idea of public order, of government properly so called; 
hardly can we catch a glimpse of any trace of the ancient 
German assemblies; the influence of the clergy does not 
appear dominant; it was royalty which prevailed, and strove 
to reproduce the imperial power. 

The Burgundian kings seems to have the most completely 
followed the emperors and reigned after their model. Perhaps 
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the cause should be sought for in the date of their kingdom, 
which was one of the earliest founded, while the organization 
of the empire still existed, or nearly so; perhaps, also, their 
establishment, enclosed within narrower limits than those of 
the Visigoths or the Franks,:may have promptly invested it 
with a more regular form. However this may be, the fact 
is certain, and characterizes the nation and its legislation. 

It continued in vigour after the Burgundians had passed 
under the yoke of the Franks; the formulas of Marculf and 
the capitularies of Charlemagne prove it.! We find it even 
formally mentioned in the ninth century by the bishops 
Agobard and Hincmar; but few men, they observe, now live 
under this law. 

III. The destiny of the law of the Visigoths was more 
important, and of greater duration. It formed a considerable 
collection, entitled Forum judicum, and was successively 
digested, from the year 466, the epoch of the accession of 
king Euric, who resided at Toulouse, to the year 701, the 
time of the death of Egica or Egiza, who resided at Toledo. 
This statement alone announces that, in this interval, great 
changes must have taken place in the situation of the people 
for whom the law was made. The Visigoths were first 
established in the south of Gaul: it was in 507 that Clovis 
drove them hence, and took from them all Aquitaine; they 
only preserved on the north of the Pyrenees a Septimani. 
The legislation of the Visigoths, therefore, is of no importance 
in the history of our civilization until this epoch; in later 
times, Spain is almost solely interested in it. 

While he reigned at Toulouse, Euric caused the customs 
of the Goths to be written; his successor, Alaric, who was 
killed by Clovis, collected and published the laws of his 
Roman subjects under the name of Breviarium. The 
Visigcths, then, at the commencement of the sixth century 
were in the same situation as the Burgundians and the Franks; 
the barbarous law and the Roman law were distinct; each 
nation retained its own. 

When the Visigoths were driven into Spain, this state 
was altered; their king, Chindasuinthe (642-652) fused 
the two laws into one, and formally abolished the Roman 
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law; there was from that time but one zode, and one 
nation. Thus was substituted among the Visigoths the 
system of real laws, or according te territory, in the place of 
personal laws, or according to origin or races. This last had 
prevailed and still prevailed among all barbarous nations, 
when Chindasuinthe abolished it from among the Visigoths. 
But it was in Spain that this revolution was completed; it 
was there that from Chindasuinthe to Egica, (642-701) the 
Forum judicum was developed, completed, and took the form 
under which we now see it. As long as the Visigoths occupied 
the south of Gaul, the compilation of their ancient customs 
and the Breviariwm alone ruled the country. The Forum 
judicum has, therefore, for France, only an indirect interest: 
still it was for some time in vigour in a small portion of 
southern Gaul; it occupies a great place in the general 
history of barbarous laws, and figures there as a very re- 
markable phenomenon. Let me, therefore, make you ac- 
quainted with its character and its whole. 

The law of the Visigoths is incomparably more extensive 
than any of those which have just occupied our attention. 
It is composed of a title which serves asa preface, and twelve 
books, divided into 54 titles, in which are comprehended 
595 articles, or distinct laws of various origins and date. All 
the laws enacted or reformed by the Visigoth kings, from 
Euric to Egica, are contained in this collection. 

All legislative matters are there met with; it is not a col- 
lection of ancient customs, nor a first attempt at civil reform; 
it is a universal code, a code of political, civil, and criminal 
law: a code systematically digested, with the view of pro- 
viding for all the requisites of society. It is not only a code, 
a totality of legislative provisions, but it is also a system of 
philosophy, a doctrine. It is preceded by, and here and 
there mixed with dissertations upon the origin of society, the 
nature of power, civil organization, and the composition and 
publication of laws, and not only is it a system, but also a 
collection of moral exhortations, menaces, and advice. The 
Forum judicum, in a word, bears at once a legislative, philo- 
sophical, and religious character; it partakes of the several 
properties of a law, a science, and a sermon. 

The course is simple enough; the law of the Visigoths was 
the work of the clergy; it emanated from the councils of 
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Toledo. The councils of Toledo were the national assemblie 

of the Spanish monarchy. Spain has this singular charac- 
teristic, that, from the earliest period of its history, the clergy 
played a much greater part in it than elsewhere; what the 
field of Mars or May was to the Franks, what the Witten- 
agemote to the Anglo-Saxons, and what the general assembly 
of Pavia was to the Lombards, such were the councils of 
Toledo to the Visigoths of Spain. It was there that the laws 
were digested, and all the great national affairs debated. 
Thus, the clergy was, so to speak, the centre around which 
grouped royalty, the lay aristocracy, the people and the 
whole of society. The Visigoth code is evidently the work 
of the ecclesiastics; it has the vices and the merits of their 
spirit ; it is incomparably more rational, just, mild, and 
exact; it understands much better the rights of humanity, the 
duties of government, and the interests of society; and it 
strives to attain a much more elevated aim than any other of 
the barbarous legislations. But, at the same time, it leaves 
society much more devoid of guarantees; it abandons it on 
one side to the clergy, and on the other to royalty. The 
Frank, Saxon, Lombard, and even Burgundian laws, respect 
the guarantees arising from ancient manners, of individual 
independence, the rights of each proprietor in his domains, 
the participation, more or less regular, and more or less exten- 
sive, of freemen in the affairs of the nation, in judgments, 
and in the conduct of the acts of civil life. In the Forum 
tudicum, almost all these traces of the primitive German 
society have disappeared; a vast administration, semi-ecclesi- 
astical and semi-imperial, extends over society. I surely need 
not observe, for your thoughts will have outrun my words, 
that this is a new and prodigious step in the route on which 
we proceed. Since we have studied the barbarous laws, we 
advance more and more towards the same result, the fusion of 
the two societies becomes more and more general and profound; 
and in this fusion, in proportion as it was brought about, the 
Reman element, whether civil or religious, dominated more 
and more. The Ripuarian law is less German than the Satie; 
the law of the Burgundians less so than the Ripuarian law; 
and the law of the Visigoths still less so than that of the Bur 

gundians. It is evidently in this direction that the river 
flows, towards this aim that the progress of events tends, 
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Singular spectacle! Just now we were in the last age 
of Roman civilization, and found it in full decline, without 
strength, fertility, or splendour, incapable, as it were, of sub- 
sisting; conquered and ruined by barbarians; now all of a 
sudden it reappears, powerful and fertile; it exercises a pro- 
digious influence over the institutions and manners which 
associate themselves with it; it gradually impresses on them its 
character; it dominates over and transforms its conquerors. 

Two causes, among many others, produced this result; the 
power of a civil legislation, strong and closely knit; and the 
natural ascendency of civilization over barbarism. 

In fixing themselves and becoming proprietors, the barba- 
rians contracted, among themselves, and with the Romans, 
relations much more varied and more durable, than any 
they had hitherto known; their civil existence became much 
more extensive and permanent. The Roman law alone could 
regulate it; that alone was prepared to provide for so many 
relations. The barbarians even in preserving their customs, 
even while remaining masters of the country, found them- 
selves taken, so to speak, in the nets of this learned legis- 
lation, and found themselves obliged to submit, in a great 
measure, doubtless not in a political point of view, but in 
civil matters, to the new sociat order. Besides, the mere sight 
of Roman civilization exercised great influence on their ima- 
gination. What now moves ourselves, what we seek with 
eagerness in history, poems, travels, novels, is the repre- 
sentation of a society foreign to the regularity of our own; 
it is the savage life, its independence, novelty, and adven- 
tures. Very different were the impressions of the barbarians; 
it was civilization which struck them, which seemed to them 
great and marvellous; the remains of Roman activity, the 
cities, roads, aqueducts, and amphitheatres, all that society 
so regular, so provident, and so varied in its fixedness— 
these were the objects of their astonishment and admira- 
tion. Although conquerors, they felt themselves inferior to 
the conquered; the barbarian might despise the Roman in- 
dividually; but the Roman empire in its whole appeared 
to him something superior; and all the great men of the 
age of conquests, the Alarics, the Ataulphs, the Theodorics, 
and many others, while destroying and throwing to the 
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ground the Roman empire, exerted all their power to imi- 
tate it. 

These are the principal facts which manifested themselves 
in the epoch which we have just reviewed, and, above all, 
in the compilation and successive transformation of the bar- 
baric laws. We shall seek, in our next lecture, what remained 
of the Roman laws to govern the Romans themselves, while 
the Germans were applying themselves to writing their own. 
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55. each. 


DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 

' Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A, Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 65. 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 55. 


DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 55. each. 


“DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols, 55. each. 


-DYER’S History of Modern Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. 6 vols. 35. 6d each, 


“DYER’S (Dr. T, H.) Pompeii: its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
‘’. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 
7s. 6d. 


DYER (T.F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev, 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 55, 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An_ 
By George 


Historical Novel. 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim, 35. 6d. 


EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3s. 62. 


ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
—See SHAKESPEARE, 


EMERSON’S Works. 
35. 62. each. 
I.—Essays and Representative 
en. 
II.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 
III.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 
VI.—Miscellancous Pieces. 
V.—Poems. 


5 vols. 


EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the ENCHEIRIDION and 


Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 55. 


EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 


HUTROPIUS.—Sce Justin, 


EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eeclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev.C.F,Cruse,M.A. 55, 


EVELYN’S Diary and Covre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 55. each. 


FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by. Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engrayings. 2 vols, 
55. each. 


FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrewsand his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


—— History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


— Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 55. 


FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 


FOSTER’S (John) Essays: on 
Decision of Character; on a 
Man’s writing Memoirs of Him- 
self; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 35. 6d. 


—— Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 35. 6d 


Essays on the Improvement 
of Time. With Nores oF SER- 
MONS and other Pieces. 35. 6d. 


‘GASPARY’S History of Italian 


Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 35. 6d. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of.—See Old English 
Chronicles. 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
BA. 55. 


GILDAS, Chronicles of,—See Old 
English Chronicles. 


GIBBON’S Decilne and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
~and Unabridged, with Variorum 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 9. 


Notes. 
Churchman. 
Portrait. 7 vols. 


With 2 Maps and 
3s. 6d. each. 


GILBART’S History, Principles, 


and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 10s. 


GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravinugs on Steel, after Smirke, 


Edited by an English 


and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 


shank. 6s. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5s. 


GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 5s. 


GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

I. and II.—Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

III.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 
IV.—Novels and Tales. 

V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 

ticeship. 
VI.—Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII.—Dramatic Works. 
IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 
X.—Tour in Italy, and Second 

Residence in Rome. 
XI.—Miscellaneous Travels. 


XII.—Early and Miscellaneous — 


Letters. 


XIV.—Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 


Divan and Achilleid. 


Revised. 
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GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 35. 6a. each. 


GRAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 

_ Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BoscoBeL TRACTS, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 5s. 


GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3s. 6@. each. 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 
55. 


GREEX ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius—viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A, 
5S. 


GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr, Olinthus Gregory. 35, 6d. 


GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of 
Edited by Robert Bell. — 35. 6d. 


GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes ofthe Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


—— Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans. by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 35. 6d. 


GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C.M. P. 35. 6d. ; 


GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


—— History of Civilisation, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
35. 6a. 


HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and — 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 55. 


HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans. from 
the German by S. Mendel. 35. 6a. 


HAW THORNE’S Tales, 
35. 6d. each. 


I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 
II.—Scarlet Letter, andthe House 
with the Seven Gables, 


III,—Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 


IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse, 


4 vols. 


HAZLITT’S Table-talk, Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 35. 6a. 


Contained in Bohn’s Libraries. 


HAZLITT’S Lectures on the 
Literature cf the Age of Eliza- 
beth and on Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, 35. 6d. 


— Lectures on. the English 


Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 35. 62. 


—— The Plain Speaker. Opinions 
on Books, Men, and Things. 3s.6d. 


—— Round Table. 35. Gd. 


Sketches and Essays. 

35. 6a. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 
Contemporary Portraits. 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

— View of the English Stage. 
Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
38. 6d. 


EEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 55s. 


HEGEL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 


HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated ey Edgar A. Bowring, 
(GB. 355.0 

—— Travel-Pictures, including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 

dices and Maps. 3s. 6d. 


HELP’S Life of Christopher 


Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3s. 6. 

—_—- Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Life of Pizarro. 35. 6d. 


—— Life of Las Casas the Apostle 
of the Indies. 3s. 6d. 


Edited: 


EENDERSON (E.) Select His- 


torical Dacuments ofthe Middle — : 


Ages, including the most famcus_ 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 


SX 


Translated from the Latin and 


edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B. A.M., Ph.D. 55. 


HENFREY’S Guide to English 


Coins, from the Conquest to the — 


present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 65. 


a 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S ~ 


History cf the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A.  &s, 


BENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition — 


of the Book ofthe Psalms. 55, 


HELIODORUS. Theagenes and 
Chariclez. — See GREEK Ro- 
MANCES, 


HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Heary Cary, M.A. 35. 6a. 


—— Analysis and Summary of — 
By J. T. Wheeler. 55. 


HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and : y 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 


Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5s. 


\ 
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HOFFMANN’S (E, T. W.) She i 


Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


HCLBEIN’S Dance of Death . 


and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 


tions by Francis Douce and Dr. — 


Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5s. 
HOMER’S Jliad. <A new trans- 


lation by E. H. Blakeney, M.A,. 


Vol. I. containing Books I-XII, 
55. 


by T. A, Buckley, B.A. 55. 


fis 


Translated into English Prose 


‘ 
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HOMER’S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by T, A. Buckley, B.A. 
oe 

—— See also PopE. 


HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon: a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 


—— The Campaign of Sedan: 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August-September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 35. 6d. 


HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 335. 6a. 


‘HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani—Ruy Blas— 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L, Slous. 35. 6a. 


Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
35. 6a. 


HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otté, B. H. Paul, 
and W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
35. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 55. 


—— Personal Narrative of his 
Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1799-1804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols. 55. each, 


—— Views of Nature. Translated 
by E. C, Otté and H. G. Bohn, 
a5 Se 


HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys. 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2vols, 55, 
each. 


HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 35. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy: together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
35. 6d. 


HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 55. 


INGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
“Abbey of Croyland, with the 
CONTINUATION by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. 5s. 


IRVING’S (Washington) Com. 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 35. 6d, each. 

I.—Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

Il,.—The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, _ 

IlI.—Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV.—The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 

Columbus, together with © 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. . 
VIII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies, 
IX.—Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X.—Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI.—Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.—Life of George Wash- 

ington. 4 vols. 
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Contained tn Bohn's Libraries. 13. : 


IRVING’S (Washington) Life 
and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 35. 62. 
each. 


ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
_ Vol. E. 55. 


JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Cour de Lion. 2 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
35. 6d, 


JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 55. 


JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 

the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 55. each. 


— Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 55. 


JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


JOSHEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whistcn’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
“With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 55. 


JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 


Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. — 
35. 6d. each. e. 


JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and HUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
55. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 


PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 


lated by L. Evans, M.A. 55. 


KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikie- 
john. 55. 

— Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical FoundationsofNatural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Baxcaesss ; 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- — 
thology of Ancient Greece and — 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. | 

With 12 Plates from the Antique. 


5s. 
KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 


logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 


tries. Revised Edition, with ~ 


Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 55. 


LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 35.62. ~ 


LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated byH.T. | 
Ryde. 3 vols. 35.6d. each. 

—— History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


—— History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848. 35. 67. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
35. 6a. 
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LAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets of the 
Time of Elizabeth. 35, 62. 


'—— Memorlals and Letters of 
Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
35. 6a. each, 


—— Tales from Shakespeare. 
With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
35. 6d. 


LANE’S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otté 2 vols, 
35. 6d. each. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A, 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 55. 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps, 55. 


LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 

by Helen Zimmern. 2 yols, 
35. 6d. each. 


— Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 
and the Representation otf 
Death by the Ancients. Trans. 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a F rontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 35. 6d. 


LILLY’S Introduction to Astro. 
logy. With a Grammar oF 
ASTROLOGY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5s. 
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LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 55. each. 


LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. — 
Edited by J. A. St, John. 2 vols, 
35. 6a. each. 


LOCKHART (J. G.)—Sce BURNS. 


LODGE’S Poriraits’of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 55. 
each, 

[ Vols. IV. and VIL. out of print. 


LOUDON’S (Myrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5s. 


LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5s. each. 
Or 4 vols. hal&morocco, 2/. 25. 


LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
—See GREEK ROMANCES. 


LUCAN’S Phargalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A, 5s. 


‘LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 


Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 55. 


LUCRETIUS. A Prose Trans- 
lation. By H. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the Final (4th) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. D. Daff, M.A. 55. 


LUTHER’S Table-Taik. Trans- 
lated and: Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


— Autobiography. — See 
MICHELET. 


: Contained in Bohn’s Libraries. 


_ MACHIAVELLIS History of 


Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 35. 6d. 


MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
-navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prosz Eppa, by J. A. Black- 
well. 55. 


MANZONI. ‘The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi.? By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 


55. 


MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 55. 


cuts. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. RN.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 35. 6d. 


—— Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 


Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
35. 6d. 


—— Pirate and Three Cutters. 


With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 35. 6a. 


—— Privateersman. 
ings on Steel. 35. 6a 


: Settlers In Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
35, 6a. 


Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 


8 Engrav- 


R.A. 35. 6d. 
: —_— Peter Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


15. 


MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 


Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 


Works of English Poets, and =~ 


other sources, 75. 6d. 


MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- — 


tory of England, from . 1800- 
1815. 35. 6d. 


—— History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, A.p. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


—— See Comte’s Positive Philosophy, 


MATTHEW OF WESTMIN. 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 


+e 


to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. > 


Yonge, M.A. 2 vols, 


MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 55. 


5s. each. - 


MENZEL’S History of Germany, — 


from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 


AND 


RAPHAEL, their Lives and ~ 


Works. 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 55. 


By Duppa aud Quatre- _ 


MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 


biography. Trans. by William 


Hazlitt. With an Appendix (110, 


pages) of Notes. 35. 6d. 


—— History of the French Revo-- 
lution from its earliest indications — 


to the flight of the King in 1791. 
35. 6d. 


MIGNET’S History of theFrench 


Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3s. 6d. New edition reset. 


MILL (J. §.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
35. 6d. 
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MILLER (Professor), History 
Philosophically Illustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
35. 62. each, 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St.John. § vols. 35. 6d. 
each, 


—— Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 

- of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
each, 


MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 

' Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
35. 6@. each. 


MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each, 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2vols. 35, 6d. each. 


MORE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s ‘ Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by George 
Sampson. 55. 


-MORPHY’S Games of Chess. — 
Being the Matches and best Games. 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 55. 


MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MUDIBE’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 


NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans. from the German 
by J. Torrey. rovols. 35.6d. each. 

[Vols. VI. and X. out of print. 


— Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 


Blumenthal. 35. 6d. 

— History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 


Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 35. 6a. each. 


— Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Harly and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans. by J. E. Ryland. 35. 6d. 


NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Hoxton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nihe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
55. 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page. and Parallel References 
in the margin; also a Critical 


~ 
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ee ‘Introduction and Chronological 
_ . Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
_ 3rd Edition, revised and corrected, 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 55, 
The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s, 


NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 55. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
35. 6a. each. 


NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 55. 


OLD ENGLISH CHRON. 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 55. 


OMAN (J.C.) The Great Indian 
Epics: the Stories of the RAMA- 
YANA and the MAHABHARATA. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 


cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the CHRONICLE oF ST. 
EvVROULT. 4 vols. 55. each. 

[Vols. LL, and LV. out of print. 


OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
55. each. 


PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 35. 6d. 


PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Altred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s ANGLO-SAXON VERSION 


OF OrRosius. With a literal . ~ 


Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and GLossary, by B. Thorpe. 55. 


PAUSANIAS’ Deseription of 
Greece. Newly translated by A.R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 


PEARSON’S Exposition of the - 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, » 
M, Ava 55s; 


PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence, Deciphered by the Rey. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS, in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5s. each, _ 


PERCY’S Reliques of Anciént 
English Poetry. With an Essay | 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2vols. 35. 6d, each. 


PERSIUS.—See JUVENAL, 


PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands, With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings, 55. 


PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With AN 
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ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
NaTURAL History oF MAN by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5s. 


PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 55. 


PLANCHE, History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planché, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 55. 


PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 55. each. 

I.—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Pheedrus, Thecetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

I1.—The Republic, Timzeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 


Davis. 
ilIl.—Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
iV.—Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
V.—The Laws. Translated by 
‘ G. Burges. 
ViI.—The Doubtful Works. 
lated by G. Burges. 


—— Summary and Analysis of 
the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5s. 


LAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
Sach by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 55. each. 


PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Yourger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rey. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 55, 


Trans- 
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PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 4 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing — 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- a 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 55. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives, Translated — 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. a 


Morals. Theosophical Essays. 4 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
Ss. x. 


— Morals. Ethical Essays. 
Translated by the Rev. A. R. — 
Shilleto, M.A. 55. : 


POETRY OF AMERICA. “Se. 3 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 35.6d@. 


POLITICAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of — 
Civil Administration, Political — 4 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, m 
Laws, and Social Relations. by x 
vols. 35. 6a. each. 3 

[ Vol. L. out of print, 


3 
POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, — 
with copious Notes, by Robert — 
Carruthers. With numerous [llus- — 
trations. 2 vols. 55. each. : 

[ Vol. 1. out of print. — 


—— Homer’s Iliad. Edited by — 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, 
Illustrated by the entire Series of © 
Flaxman’s Designs. 55. 

—— Homer’s Odyssey, with the 4 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, — 

&c., by other translators. Edited — Be 

by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. — 

With. the entire Series of Flax- : 
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man’s Designs. 55, 
—— Life, including many of his — 


Letters. By Robert Carruthers. — 
With numerous Illustrations. 55. 
Ss 
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Captain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali—The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro, Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 35. 67. 


PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 


Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Conquest of Peru. Copyright 
edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
=—— Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rey, P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 

- Versions, from various sources. 
35. 6a. 


PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
_ plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
“well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
_ Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5s. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 


and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at waich 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
-are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms, By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 


__ Engravings, 5s.; or with Coloured 


Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 


pee Contained in Bohn’s Libraries. 
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PROUT’S (Father) Reliques, Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F, 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 


Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A, 


Nearly 600 pages. 55. 


QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 55. 
each. 


RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon, 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


RANKE’S History of the Popes, 
during the Last Four Centuries, 
Translated by E. Foster. Mrs. 


Foster’s translation revised, with | 


considerable additions, by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


—— History of Servia and the 
Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
35. 6d, ; 


RECREATIONS inSHOOTING. 
By ‘Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 55. 


RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5s. 


REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols, 35. 6d. each, 


RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Hconomy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. 5s. 


RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir, 35. 6a. 
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RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3:. 6d. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An. 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2vols, 55. each. 


ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 

“Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 55. each. 

[ Vol. Ll. out of print. 


ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings, 2 vols. 
5s. each. 


— See Burn. 
_ ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti. 


ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 


vols. 35. 6d. each, 

—— Life of Lorenzo de’ Medic, 
called ‘the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c. oth 


Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 35. 6d. 


RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2vols. 35, 6d. each. 


SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Trans. by J. S.Watson, M.A 55. 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 


by various hands. 7 vols. 35. 6d, 
each :— : 
I.—History of the Thirty Years’ 
War, 


II.—History of the Revolt in the 5 


Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbancesin France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV, 

III.—Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.—Robbers (with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 


metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport’ 


of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 


V.—Poems. 


VI.—Essays, Aistheticaland Philo- 


sophical 


VII.—Walienstein’s Camp, Pic- 


colomini and Death of — 


Wallenstein, William Tell. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE, ~ 


Correspondence between, from 


A-D. 1794-1805. Translated by . 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 35. 6d. ~ 


each. 


SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 35. 6d. 


—— Lectures on the History of © 


Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. 35.62, 


—— Lectures on the Philosophy 


of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 35, 6d, 


- SCHLEGEL’S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Czesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
38. 6d. 


— 4§sthetic and Miscellaneous 
Works. Translated by E, J. 
Millington. 3s. 6d, 


_SCHLEGEL’S (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the Rev. 
A, J. W. Morrison, M.A. 35. 6d. 


SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Wiil in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 55. 


Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 55. 


_SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. 


SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
_ and Works, by August Reissmann. 
- Translated by A. L. Alger. 35. 62. 


_— Early Letters. Originally pub- 
blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert, With a Preface 

é. by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3s. 6a. 


| SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
iss. Od. 


Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 55. 


SHAKESPEARE DOCDU- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
_ Lambert, B.A. 35. 6. 
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SHAKES PEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 

- Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz, 2vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 


SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 55, 


SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols, 55. each. 


SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G.S. 
35. 62, 


SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South ot 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 35, 6d. each. 


SMITH’S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5s. 

—— Synonyms Discriminated. 
A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning, 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6s, 


SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by. E. Belfort 
Bax. 2vols, 35. 6d. each. 


—— Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 35. 64, 


SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History: 2 vols. 
35. 64. each. 

— Lectures on the French 


Revolution. 2vols, 35.64, each. 
[Vol. L. out of print. 
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SMITH’S (Fye) Geology and 
Seripture. 2nd Edition. 5s, 


SMOLLETT’S Adventures ot 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


— Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle. With Bibliography and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


—— The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
35. 62. 


SOCRATES (surnamed ‘Scholas- 
ticus’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A.D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 55. 


SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 4». 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5s. 


Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 535. 


Robert Southey. The Story 
of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3s. 6a, 


‘SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecciustastt- 
CAL HisToRyY OF PHILOsTOR- 
GIUS, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E, Walford, 
DAs Sf, 


SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 55. 


Es 


STAUNTON’S Chess- “Player's ‘f 

Handbook. 55. ae. 
Chess Praxis. A Supplement ; 
to the Chess-player’s ite ma 
55. 


Chess-player’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 
5S. ; 

—— Chess Tournament of 1851. 
With Introduction and Notes. 55. | 


STOCKHARDT’S Experimental _ 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 55s. ~ 


STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 35. 6d, 


STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3° vols. 
5s. each. : 


STRICKELAND’S (Agnes) Lives — 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised, — 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. Gvols. 
5s. each. a 


—— Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
2 vols. 55. each. 


—— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart x 
Princesses. With Portraits. 55, — 


STUART and REVETT’S Anti- — 
quities of Athens, and other — 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and — 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 55. 


SUETONIUS’ Lives ofthe Twelve — 
Cresars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 55. 


SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon, W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
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é With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
~ 42 vols. 55. each. 
_I.—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
< early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 
I1.—TheJournalto Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 
I. &1V.—Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 
. V.—Historical and Political 
| : Tracts (English). 
VI.—The Drapier’s Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. 


Vil.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 
VIII. —Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 


by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 
1X. —Contributions to Periodicals. 
: X.—Historical Writings. 
XI.—Literary Essays. 
XII.—Full Index and_ Biblio- 
graphy, with Essays on 
: the Portraits of Swift by 
oor Sir Frederick Falkiner, 
and on the Relations be- 
ween Swift and Stella 
by the Very Rev. Dean 
Bernard. 


_ PACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 55. each. 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 

Translated into English Spenserian 
- Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
_ Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
- cuts by Thurston. 55. 


- AYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
‘ Holy Living and Dying. 35. 6d. 


THN BRINK.—See BRINK. 


_ FTRRENCE and PHADRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M.A. To whichis added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phoedrus, 5s. 


THEHOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRT AUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of | 
Chapman. 55. 


THERODORET and EVAGRIUS, 
Histories of the Church from A,pD. 
332 to A.D. 427; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. 55. 


THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans, Translated by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated — 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
35. 6d. each. ; 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. ByJ.T.Wheeler. 55. 


THUDICHUM (J.L. W.)ATrea- 


tise on Wines. Illustrated. 55. 


URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain. Edited — 
by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. 55. — 
each. i 

—— Philosophy of Manufactures. 
Edited by P. L. Simmonds. 7s. 6d. 


VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6° 
vols. 35. 6d, each. 


VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 


LL.D. With Portrait. 35. 6. 
VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B.. Boswell. Containing 


Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’In- 
génu, and other Tales. 35, 6d. 


WALTON’S Complete Angier. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5s. 


“ 


24 An Alphabetical List of Books. 


WALTON’S Lives of Donne, 
Hooker, &c. New Edition re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton by Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous I!Ilus- 
trations, 5s. 


WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings, 55. 


—— Victories of. See MAXWELL.’ 


WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A.M. 
Lewis. 35. 6d. 


WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archzology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 55, 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 35. 6d. 


WHITE'S Natural History o1 
Selborne. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 55. 


WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 


Translated by the Rev. Canon © 


Venables. 35. 62. ; 
WILLIAM ofMALMESBURY’S 


Pip 
4 
Sy 
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Chronicle of the Kings of Eng-. . 


land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
EC. Teese. 


XENOPHON’S Works. 


M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols, 5s. each, | 


YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 35.62. 


—— Tour in Ireland, with 
General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776-79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 35. 6d, each. 


YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 


German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. 5s, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for £11 IIs. or 


£6 6s. net respectively. 


The volumes may be selected without 


any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now numbering 


nearly 800 volumes. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Trans- - 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 


K> : _ With Specially designed title-pages, binding, and end-papers. 


a Feap. 8vo. in cloth, 2s. net; 


In leather, 3s. net. 


esa 


‘The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli. 


gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. . . . A most 
attractive series of reprints. .. . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.’—ookman. 


The following volumes are now ready: 


CHARLOZTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 
BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
_ Notes, by ANNIE RAINE ELLIs. 
BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 2 vols. 
BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rey. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., with Introduction by A. H, BULLEN, 3 vols. 


BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. 2 vols. 

CALVERLEY. THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the 
Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by C. S. CALVERLEY, 
With an Introduction by R. Y. TyrRELL, Litt.D. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. MotTrTeEvx’s Translation, re- 

_ vised. With LoCKHART’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : JOHNSON’s RASSELAS, GOLDSMITH’S VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD, STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, WALPOLE'S 

‘ CASTLE OF OTRANTO. With Introduction by C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 


Politics, and Religion, 


_ COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 
and Edited by T. AsHe, B.A. 


_ COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE. 


SPEARE, and other English Poets. Edited by T. AsHs, B.A. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE -INTELLECTUAL DE; 


VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 


- EBERS’ AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 


BUCHHEIM. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE, 


~ EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 


_ Text edited and collated by GEORGE SAMPSON, 


_ FIELDING’S TOM JONES (2 vols.), AMELIA (r vol.), JOSEPH 


ANDREWS (r1 vol.). 


_ GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


=< 
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THE YORK LIBRARY—continued. 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. CHARLES 
SWAN. Revised edition, by WYNNARD HOOPER, M.A. ea dy 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK, LL.D. ay 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by KARL BREUL, _ 
Litt.D., Ph.D. ~.@ 


GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE, | 
Translated by M. STEELE-SMITH, with Introduction and Bibliography by 
KARL BREUL, Litt. D. = 


HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (THE MARBLE FAUN), ; 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO: THE DOWNFALL OF THE — 
FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. =~ 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMQURISTS. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana, ; 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS a 
OF, ‘Translated by GEORGE LonG, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- — 
trations. xvol. PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations. 1 vol, 4 


_ MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, ~ 
from 1789 to 1814. : 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 
W. C, HAZLITY. 3 vols. ; rs 
MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Witha 
Biographical Introduction by MONCURE D. ConwAY, 3 vols. ; 
PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
AUGUSTE MOLINIER by C. KEGAN PAUL, Third edition. 3 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
4 AUBREY STEWART, M.A., and GEORGE LONG, M.A. 4 vols, . y 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Four _ 
: Centuries. Mrs. Foster’s translation, Revised by G. R. DENNIS. 3 Vols = 
SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction — 
and Notes, by G. R. DENNIS, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 


: 
: 
3 
‘ 
SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by F. RYLAND, M.A. > 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS._THE WARDEN 
(x vol.), BARCHESTER TOWERS (1 yol.), DR. THORNE (t vol.), _ 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (r vol.), SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- _ 
TON (2 vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (2 vols.). = q 


VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated by 4 
R. BRUCE BOSWELL. 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 


years 1787, 1788, and 1789, Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M, 
BETHAM EDWARDS, =" 


Other Volumes are in Preparation. <a 


/ 


MASTERS 


OF 


ede fe RAP URE 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THIS Series aims at giving in a handy volume the 
finest passages from the writings of the greatest authors. 
Each volume is edited by a well-known scholar, and 
contains representative selections connected by editorial 
comments. The Editor also contributes a lengthy 
Introduction, biographical and literary. A Portrait 


will be included in each volume. 


Furst List of Volumes: 


SCOTT. By Professor A. J. GRANT. 
THACKERAY. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
FIELDING. By Professor SAInTsBuRY. °° 
CARLYLE. By the Rey. A. W. Evans. 
DEFOE. By JoHn MASEFIELD. 
DICKENS. By Tuomas SEccomse. 

DE QUINCEY. - By Sipney Low. 
EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 
HAZLITT... By E.. V.-Lucas; 

STERNE. By Dr. Sipney Lez. 


+ oe 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 
THE GREAT MASTERS | 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


EDITED By G, C. WILLIAMSON, Lirt.D. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 35. 6d. net each. | 


The following Volumes have been issuea : 
BOTTICELLI. By A. STREETER. 2nd Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaper Scorr. 
CORREGGIO. By Srtwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeiz RusHrortu, M.A. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the MaRcHESA BURLAMACCHI. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Gurnnzss. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hore Rea. 2nd Edition. 
GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By ErHet HALsEy. 
FRANCIA. By Grorce C. WILLIAMson, Litt.D. 
GIORGIONE. By Hersest Cook, M.A. 
GIOTTO. By F. Mason PERKINS. 
FRANS HALS. By Geratp S. Davigs, M.A. ; 
_ BERNARDINO LUINI. By Grorce C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 3 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Epwarp McCurpy, M.A. 
MANTEGNA. By Maup CrutTtTwELL. 
MEMLINC. By W. H. JAMEs WEALE. 
ay ANGELO. By Lord RonaLp SUTHERLAND GOWER, M. Age 


PERUGINO. By G. C, WILLIAMSON, Litt,D. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyn Marcu PHILuters. 

RAPHAEL. By H. StrAcHEy, 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Matcotm BELL. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hopz REa. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maup Cruttwett. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Conrgssa LorENzO Priuti-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. SroucHTon HOLgorn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionet Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ, By R. A. M. STEVENSON. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Epccumse STALEY, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


New Editions, foap. 8vo. 2s. 64. each net. 


THE ALDINE EDITION. 


OF THE 


BRETISH POETS, 


‘This excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.’—St. James’s Gazette. 


* An excellent series. 


Blake. 
Burns. 
8 vols. 
Butler. 
2 vols. 


Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Allingham, 


Chatterton. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols, 

- Chaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 


Churehill. Edited by Jas, Hannay. 


2 vols. 


Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 
Edited by G. A. Aitken, 


Edited by R. B. Johnson. 


Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 

i Thomas, 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F,S.A. 3 vols. 


Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vols 


Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 


Austin Dobson. With Portrait, 


Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 


=2bE.D, 


Herbert. Edited bythe Rev, A.B. 


Grosart. 
Herrick. Edited by George 
iG Saintsbury. 2 vols. 
- Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
- Houghton. 
Kirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 


Small, handy, and complete.’—Saturday Review. 


Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 


2 vols. 
Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennigz, 
With Memoir by John Dennis, 3 vols, 
Aleta Edited by R. B, Johnson. 


oe er and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY PORTS from 1540 to 1650, 
Oe. by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 


ange Edited by Edward Bell, 

aon Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols 

Shakabpearss Poems. Edited by 
Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 


Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Rey. J, 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rey. D. 
CO. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 


Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Rey. H. Lyte. 
Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 


Dowden. 7 vols, 
Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
omg 2 vola, Edited by the 


Bey, J. Mitford. 


THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 
HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES, a 
‘ The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest — 


prices.’—Oxford Magazine. 


ee 


Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price 1s. each. OF. 
Fencing. By H.A. Cotmorz Dunn. 


Cricket. By Frep C, Horzanp. 

Cricket. By the Hon. and Rey. 
HE, Lyrrenron. 

Croquet. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon, 
H. 0. Nerpyam. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
Wiiserrorce, With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. H1ntyarp. 

Squash Tennis. By Husracr H. 
Mitrs. Double vol. 2s, 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By JuLiIan MarsHAtLt, Major J. Spens, 
and Rev. J. A. ABNAN TAIT, 


Golf. By H. 8, CO. Everrarp. 
Double vol. 2s. 
By Goy 


Rowing and Sculling. 
Rrxon. 
Rowing and Sculling. By W.B. 
Woopgate. | ' 
Sailing. By H. F. Kniaut, dbl.vol, 23, 
Swimming. By Manrrtm and J. 
Racster Cosserr, 
Camping out, By A. A. Macpon- 
ELL. Double vol. 2s. 
Canoeing. By Dr, J. D. Haywarp, 
Double vol. 2s. 
Mountaineering. By Dr. Craupz 
Witson. Double vol. 2s. 
Athletics. By H, H. Geirrin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.O. 
Double vol. 2s. 
Ladies’ Riding. By W.A. Kurz, V.0. 
Boxing. By R. G. Anuanson-WInn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins, 


Cycling. By H. H. Garrrin,L.A.C., 


X 
{ 


N.C.U., 0.1.0. With a Ohapter for — 


Ladies, by Miss Aaxzs Woop. Double 


vol. 2s. a 
Wrestling. By Warren ARM. 

stronc. New Edition. . ‘ 
Broadsword and Singlestick. — 


By R. G. ALLANSON-WINN and 0. PHIL- — 


LIPPS-WOLLEY. 


Gymnastics. By A. F, Jenxin. 
Double vol. 2s. 


Gymnastis Competition and Dis. | 


play Exercises. 
F. Grar. 


Compiled by © 


Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cox- 


BETT and A, F. JENKIN, 
Dumb-beils. By F, Grar. 
Football — Rugby Game. 

Harry VASSALL. 
Football—Assoclation Game. By 
O. W. Atcock. Revised Edition. — : 
Hockey. By F. 8. Cnresweu. 
New Hdition. 
Skating. By Dovenas 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
CuHEETHAM, and a Chapter on S 


Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s. ee 


Baseball. By Newron Cranz. ie 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 


Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c.~ 


By J. M. Watger and O, 0. Morr. 
Dancing. 


Double vol. 2s. { 


‘By’ 


Apams. 


By Epwarp Scorz, — 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 


‘No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of 
Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price ls. each, : 


books,’—Globe, 


Bridge, By ‘Trmpnrar,’ 
Whist. By Dr. Wm. Poxz, F.B.S. 
Solo Whist. By Ropznt F. Grezn, 
Billiards. By Major-Gen, A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peall. 
Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 
BucHANAN. Double vol. 2s, 
Chess. By Rosert F. Green, 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. G. Laws. 
Chess Openings. By I. Gunssrra. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Reversi and Go Bang. 
By ‘ DEREELEY.’ 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 


By ‘ BERKELEY,’ 


Bézique and Cribbage. 


By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 


#earté and Buchre. 


By § Berxx.ry.’ 


| 


Obie free ik 


Piquet and Rubicon Piguet. 


By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 


Skat. By Louris Dian. 


*,* A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 


Round Games, including Poker, 
Naroleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, ke, By 4 


q 


BaxTER- WRAY, 


Parlour and Playground Games, 
By Mrs, Lacnencz Goma, : 


LU at rote 
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BELLS, CATHEDRAL SERIES, | 


Profusely Illustrated, cloth, crown 8vo. 1s. 6a. net each, 


- ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by James G, 
Gitcnrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
_ Architecture by the Rey. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S, 
— BANGOR. By P. B. IRonsIDE Bax. 
, BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 
CANTERBURY. By Harrtiey WITHERS. sth Edition. 
CARLISLE. By C. Kine ELEy. 
CHESTER. By Cuartes Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 
CHICHESTER. By H.C. Corretre, A.R.I.B.A. 2nd Edition. 
DURHAM. By J. E. Bycats, A.R.C.A. 3rd Edition. 
ELY. By Rev. W. D. Swextinc, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
\ : EXETER. By Percy AppLESHAW, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

é GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Masst, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
HEREFORD, By A. Hucu FisHER, A.R.E. end Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. CuirTon.: 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F, Kenprick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 
LLANDAFF. By E. C. Morcan Witvmort, A.R.1 B.A. 
MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 


a NORWICH. ByC.H.B. Quennett. end Edition. 


gs 
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“ROUEN: The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. 


OXFORD. By Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. SweetTinG. 2nd Edition, revised. 
RIPON. By Cecit HAcietT, B.A. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. Parmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

_ST, ASAPH. By P. B. IronsipgE Bax. : 
ST. DAVID’S. By Puitip Rosson, A.R.1.B.A. 


ST, PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev, J. H. Bernarp, M.A.,D.D. 2nd Edition. —_ : 


ST, PAUL’S. By Rev. ARTHUR Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By Grorcz WorLEY. 
SALISBURY. By Grierson Wuite. 3rd Edition, revised. 


SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arrnur Dimocx, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 


WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dzarmer, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Serceant. 3rd Edition. 
WORCESTER. By E. F. Strance. 2nd Edition. 
YORK. By A. Ciurron-Brocx, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
Uniform with above Series. Now ready. 15. 6d. net each. 
“st. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon ROUTLEDGE, 


ooh A. 
"BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuarres Harr. P 
es WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 


Perkins, M.A. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByH. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD- ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

_ WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Cuarves Hiatt. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH. By GreorcE WoRLEY. 

_ §T. BARTHOLOMEW'S, SMITHFIELD. By GEorGE WORLEY. 

| STRATFORD- ON-AVON CHURCH. By Haroup Baker. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8v0, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each, 


AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

- BAYEUX. By the Rey. R. S. MyLne. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A, 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Masst, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Cuarves H1atT. 
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The Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. 


2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Name:, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 


English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


—————— es 


: Dr. MURRAY, £dzto> of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ says :—‘In this its 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ‘ defini- 
tions,’ or more properly, ‘explanations of meaning’ in ‘ Webster’ have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put ; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.’ 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Editor of 
the‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ says :—' The new edition of ‘ 
Dictionary ” is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of 


Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Master of Harrow 
thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “Century.” For 
daily and hourly reference, ‘‘ Webster ”? seems to me unrivalled.’ 
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